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= DEFENCE 
BONDS 








For central heating and all 
the hot water you need 
at the lowest cost 


d | MTT Mae 


BOILERS 


SOLID FUEL and 
OIL-FIRED MODELS 











Get details from your Builders’ Merchant or Heating Engineer 
JANITOR BOILERS LTD - CAMBERLEY - SURREY 


mobile cranes for cargo handling 








80% of the World’s Cargo is 





Defence Bonds are a safe and extremely profitable way of 







saving. As well as the attractive interest of 5% per annum, handled in loads which are 
the Bonds are repayable after 7 years at the rate of £103 for within the capacity of the 
each £100 invested—and this 3% Bonus is U.K. income tax free. “go-anywhere” RapieR 8 and 







The bonds may, of course, be encashed before maturity, The : . 
interest, payable half yearly, is not exempt from tax, but tax 10 Super Mobile Cranes with 
is not deducted at source. You can have up to £2000 of these their patented cargo-handling 
Bonds exclusive of holdings of earlier issues. Bonds inherited. jibs. 

from a deceased holder or acquired by conversion of earlier E RAPIER LTD 
issues can be held in addition. On sale in £5 units. Buy all you On aaa . ENGLAND 

can afford. 























5% Defence Bonds 
yield the equivalent of 
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Full information on Defence Bonds from your stockbroker, banker 
or other professional adviser, and from your local Savings Committee, 
Savings Centre, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank 






Issued by the National Savings Committee, London SW7 
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Long © 
days.. 

Long 

weekends... 
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ae =~ ‘Long: 
runs... 


. .. Above all the assurance of long and trouble-free mileage from 





your Dunlop tyres—these are the joys you are looking forward to this 
summer. Longer days invite longer journeys. The more ( 


you travel the more you’ll be glad you chose Dunlop ‘Gold Seal’, 





the tyres which make motoring really carefree motoring. 


DUNLOP 
‘GOLD SEAL’ 





for TOP Mileage and TOP Safety! 
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THERMOTANK IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Now they can give of their best 
at a Johannesburg Building Society 


Staff in the new headquarters of the United Building Society, the largest in 
South Africa, are continents away from the heat or chill of the nearby 
Johannesburg streets. Thermotank air conditioning provides perfect comfort 
in this ten-storey building, one of a series of the Society’s offices throughout 
the Union which have Thermotank installations. Other Thermotank- 
contracts. in South Africa include the head office of the national power 
authority, the Electricity Supply Commission; the air conditioning of seven 
department stores; brewery plant, hospitals, and fan equipment for gold mines, 


Thermotank can plan, design and install air conditioning equipment 
for any requirement in any part of the world. 


A WORLD OF BETTER CLIMATES WITH THERMOTANK 

Here are a few more examples of world-wide service from Thermotank: 

BRITAIN Conversion of the liner s.s. ‘ORCADES’ to be carried out, 

providing an installation with a capacity of 14,000,000 B.T.U’s per hour. 

UNITED STATES Contracts for Texas Instruments, Standard Oil, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, John Hopkins University, Ford Motor Company and 
General Motors. 


MIDDLE EAST Installations include the Fao Port Control and Wireless Station Building 
on the Persian Gulf and the Iraq Spinning and Weaving Company’s mills near Baghdad. 
AUSTRALIA Full air conditioning for the Melbourne office of . 

Bank of Australia and New Zealand. Also hospitals, hotels, schools, 

laboratories and current shipping including two 19,000-ton vessels. 


ANY CLIMATE, ANYWHERE WITH 


h ed tf ota i} THERMOTANK AIR CONDITIONING 


* International Geld Medallists, 
Brussels Exhibition, 1958 


THERMOTANK LIMITED - GOVAN - GLASGOW SWI -.SCOTLAND 


London, Liverpool, Newcastle, Australia, Canada, Germany, Holland, Persian Gulf, Scandinavia, South Africa, U.S.A, 
, TGA WI3 


For consumers, it means fabrics with the 
soft, pleasant feel you like... quality you 
can’t wash out. 


Wash-and-wear finishes containing emul- 
sifiable a-c Polyethylene can be applied to 
any. fabric — cotton, wool, silk, synthetics, 
blends. And there’s no limitation on color 
either. They’re going into ladies’ dresses, 
sportswear, housecoats, suits ... men’s suits, 
slacks, shirts. 

Emulsifiable a-c Polyethylene for wash- 
and-wear fabrics isn’t the only Allied 
Chemical product for the textile industry. 
NATIONAL ANILINE dyes have been world- 
famous since 1879. Our new polyamid fibre, 
CAPROLAN, is already widely used in rugs, 
rope and auto tires: 

For more information about a-c Poly- 
ethylene or our chemicals for the textile and 
other industries, write the nearest office of 
Allied Chemical International. 


The capitalized names are trademarks of Allied Chem cal 


ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL 
: Polyethylene Dept.. 14 
e ste < : Executive Office: 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. + Central 
: a : . oie . , American Office: Paseo de la Reforma 76, Oficina 401, Mexico 6, 
Tests at Allied Chemical’s National Aniline laboratories prove permanence of new textile finish. D. F., Mexico » South American Representative: Harold E. Gott- 
- schalk, P. O. Box 60, Miraflores, Lima, Peri. « European Office: 
19 Avenue des Arts, Brussels 4, Belgium « Far East Office: |’. 0. 
Box 576, Hong Kong 


Now—a permanent polyethylene 
softener for all your fabrics llied 


A-C Polyethylene, another new Allied Chemical product, means tale) 


RRS 


good news for both consumers and textile manufacturers. 
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provide more than 
Centralograph 


MACHINE CONTROL 


For instance they provide a Staff Location Service— 
by internal broadcasting or by light signals, which 
in common with all TR Services has one basic function 
— Serving! Centralograph Machine Control saves 
machines from working production time by revealing 
those not producing to capacity, and showing up the 
reason. Internal Telephones save by ehabling 
information to be passed and instructions given much _ 
more quickly. Synchronised Clocks, Automatic Time 
Signals and Attendance Recorders all savé countless 
minutes by encouraging a better sense of time and its 
value: In-these and many other ways TR Services 
are helping thousands of business organisations to 
incredasé efficiéncy — and that is their true value... 
Ask for more information about TR Services on rental 
and let-them help reduce overheads in your business. 


TR Services include: Internal Telephones, Internal T ne Rentals 
Broadcasting, Staff Location, Time Control, 

Centralograph Production Control, Watchman pees SS 

Protection, Fire Alarms. OPERATING JR SERVICES 


(Dept 26) 197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 8.W.7 Telephone : KENsington 1471 


SERVICES 
ea ath: Private Agtomatie 


ATTENDANCE and 
COST RECORDERS 



























Pan American’s Jet Clipper: the only jets 
flying to New York from London, Paris and Rome. 





B very major city in the East has long been 
on the routes of the Flying Clippers*. To che 
experienced traveler Pan American is_ his 
assurance of on-time arrivals and depar- 
tures when he’s flying a tight ‘schedule. And 
Pan American’s frequency of world-wide 
service offers an unparalleled convenience. 


Whether your Eastern destination is as 
close:as Beirut or as far as Hong Kong or 
Tokyo, there is no more confident, com- 


Bs. 
a. “ 
a 


—— 





Lone 





« 





When the man who knows goes East 


...he flys PAN AMERICAN 


fortable way to fly than by Clipper. Pan 
American’s on-the-ground service is.as well 
regarded as their in-flight care . . ; no-better 
way to make your trip to the East carefree 
and easy than on the world’s most experi- 
enced airline. 


Why be satisfied with less than Pan 
American’s experience? Call your Travel 
Agent or any of Pan American’s 800 world- 


wide offices. #Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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To the East: You owe it to yourself to fly Pan American 



























We are proud to have been entrusted with 
large contracts for the thermal insulation of 


CHAPELCROSS 


NUCLEAR POWER STATION 















NG ee 
TODAY’S PROJECTS (LIKE CHAPELCROSS) \\ 1G VW aN | > 
NEED NEWALLS INSULATION 


' ~NSULATION 





Over 300,000 square feet of 


INSULATED SURFACES 


Throughout the years Newalls have built an enviabie 
reputation in the insulation of conventional power 
stations. This specialised experience is now being 
drawn upon on an ever growing scale in solving the 
complex insulation problems in Nuclear Power 
Development. 


At CHAPELCROSS — U.K.A.E.A NUCLEAR 
POWER ‘STATION for example ; under contract 
to Babcock & Wilcox Ltd., Newalls are carrying 
out the insulation of the 16 steam raising units and 
integral piping. The insulation of turbines, blowers. 
associated auxiliary equipment and piping is being 
— out under contract to C. A. Parsons & Co 


The principal insulants employed are Newalls own 
products, 85°, MAGNESIA and NEWTEMPHEIT, 
and all the application work is being carried out by 
the Newalls contractual organisation. The latest 
addition to the Newalls range NEWTHERM Cal- 
cium Silicate Insulation, has also been applied for 
the first time on a nuclear power station. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO, LTD. 


Head Office : : 
WASHINGTON, CO.. DURHAM 


A Member of the 

TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
| Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, 
MANCHESTER. NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIR- 


MINGHAM, BELFAST, DUBLIN, BRISTOL and 
CARDIFF. Agents and Vendors in most markets abroad 
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FROM GOUNTY DURHAM 


Yes .. . the county which is probably best known for its coal, steel and ships, 
provided the base for Britain’s first major penicillin producing unit—the factory 
operated by Glaxo Laboratories Ltd., at Barnard Castle. 


This world famous company began operations in Durham in 1945 and found that 
Barnard Castle had much to offer their industry. The production of drugs like 
pencillin, involves processes which must be carried out under sterile and 
aseptic conditions, and it was, therefore, helpful to have clean air. Glaxo also 
found that local men and women were quick to learn the skills necessary for 
this new industry—new not only to Durham, but to the world. Today some 
600 people are employed by the company and a high proportion of their 
workers have been with them since they opened at Barnard Castle |3 years ago. 


Soon after the opening, extensions were under way, and a secondary 
production plant was established to handle the packing and filling of 
penicillin and other Glaxo products. This plant is today one of the most 
advanced units of its kind, with every operation highly mechanised. 
Penicillin is no longer produced at Barnard Castle, but the position of the 
factory had considerable bearing on the siting of Glaxo’s new production 
unit at Ulverston, in Lancashire. Easily reached by road from Durham, 
penicillin from Ulverston comes to Barnard Castle for packing before being 
sent on to Glaxo’s headquarters at Greenford, Middlesex, using the 
excellent road and rail links between County Durham and London. 


Many industrial discoveries and achievements of past centuries have been 
centred on-Durham. The new discoveries of science are now being made 
available to the world through companies such as Glaxo Laboratories Ltd., 
who have found that County Durham still has much to offer. 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS 


In 1836 Callan, inspired by the work of Faraday, invented 








the induction coil, ancestor of the transformer of 


today. His instrument consisted of two separate 





windings on an iron core, and by means of an 





interrupter be induced a current of very 






high e.m.f. in the secondary circuit. 






Callan paid great attention to 


















insulation, using a paste made 





peRnund 


from wax and gutta percha. 


Insulation was a major problem of 


i 


the early pioneers, and one that 
persisted until recent years. The introduction of . 
Araldite (regd) made available an insulating material 

combining resistance to corrosion, durability, immunity "90 «| “Oe. 
from the effects of humidity and temperature changes, 


toughness combined with flexibility—in addition to 


excellent electrical properties. 


Araldite epoxy resins 


Transformers potted in Araldite 
casting resin by A. Reyrolle 


A (A.R.L.) LIMITED & Co. Ltd. 





Duxford, Cambridge. Telephone: Sawston 2121 
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officlency 


tailored 
to your 


business 


Siemens Ediswan can offer an unrivalled 
range of efficiency aids of all kinds, sup- 
plied on a rental or outright sale basis. 


Here is a small selection 


PUSH-BUTTON TELEPHONES CALLOVER TELEPHONES 
(Cat. No. P.T. 15) (Cat. No. P.D.6/P.T.17) 

Vacuum Chilling Plant for cooling water 

to a temperature of 45°F. with an ambient 

temperature of 85°F. Particularly suitable 

for process operation when there is a con- 


Vacuum siderable demand for low-grade heat. 
Chilling Plant 


Hick Hargreaves have supplied 
many Vacuum Chilling Plants fora 


° ‘ . > STAFF CALL SYSTEMS PUBLIC ADDRESS LOUDSPEAKERS 
wide variety of industrial process (Cat. No. P.T. 10/56) (Cat. No. P.T. 11/56) 


_eeucecsasvcctonsiccsissisaaala 





requirements. 

The unit is self-contained 
embodying thermo-compressors which 
compress the flashed vapour from the 
cooling vessel which is discharged 
to a jet condenser. The chilled 
water is withdrawn from the cooling 
vessel by a HIVAC extraction pump. INTERMATIC 

(Cat. No. P.T. 15) 
STAFF TIME RECORDERS 


Hick Hargreaves (Cat. No. P.T. 10/56) 


SIEMENS EDISON SWAN LTD 


An AE.I. C ae 

.E.1, Company ‘ . 

AND COMPANY LTD - BOLTON Private Telephone Department 
No. 3 Trading Estate, Avonmore Road, a Pe ey a 


West Kensington, London, W.14. 
Tel: Fulham 9471 fase ie 


TA2174 


H 143 A 
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The latest thing but one in advertising was ashamed os 5 
mood-sell. You didn’t try very hard to sell ‘ m self f 
your stuff, but evoked a mood in which \ ny ~ 
people would buy it. The latest thing of all, \ tie 
according to one expert, is rude-sell, which ‘N 


means roundly abusing anyone who doesn't 
buy your product. 
In writing rude-sell you must have a very 
clear picture of the person you are abusing 
and what their reaction will be to each lash 
of the whip. Supposing you write: ‘Do you 
use I.C.I. Silicones ? If not, why not? Every- 
one else does.’ The victim, a woman, 
exclaims mentally: ‘| know — I’m thoroughly 
ashamed of myself. | suppose I'm just old- 
fashioned’. You go on: ‘Old-fashioned 
nothing—you're a disgrace to the community. 
How are you going to keep the rain off your 
silly back if you don’t have a raincoat proofed 
with I.C.1. Silicones ? Eh? And how are you 
going to make those expensive aeroplane 
trips if you haven't got a gadget made of 
1.C.l. Silicone Rubber to keep ice off the 
‘ wings ? And how are you going to cut down 
the foam on your fermentation process with- 
out I.C.1. Silicone Fluids ?’ 
Now shame-faced, now defiant, she 
eventually tries a smart-Alec rejoinder: ‘ But 
| haven't got a fermentation process, and 
even if | had | wouldn't know where to buy 
1.C.1. Silicones — unless you can get them 
at Harrods.’ Witheringly, you reply: ‘My 
dear madam, you can't buy them over the 
counter, but... 


Nearly everyone uses SILICONES 


ia 
(whether they know it or not) 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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The Unproletarian 
Society 


N normal circumstances, after eight years of Conservative rule, the 
ruminative and radical British elector should now be inclined to 
vote for allowing the other Buggins to have his turn. The Tories 

have pretty well completed the programme of social reform which they 
worked out, largely thanks to the imaginative drive of Mr Butler, during 
their last period in opposition from 1945 to 1951; since 1951 their 
top leaders have not had much time to think. If only Labour had used 
the time since then to do some radical and modern thinking of its own, 
there would now be a great deal to be said for throwing the Tories back 
for another period into the wilderness, in order to chew over some 
more cud. 

Unfortunately Labour’s new thinking certainly cannot be called radical 
and modern. The main hope for progressive government in this country 
for the next five years is therefore that the Tories might use these 
last five to twelve months before the election in order to think up a 
forward-looking programme of their own. An article in The Economist 
three weeks ago proffered some specific suggestions for one part of that 
programme, the part that should be concerned with providing a safety 
net for the unlucky. What suggestions, now, for the second part of their 
domestic programme, which should be concerned with enlarging the 
prospect for the successful ? 

There is really not much doubt what the progressive theme should 
be. The slogan for the 1960s—more exciting perhaps than euphonic— 
should be to deproletarianise British society, both materially and psycho- 
logically. The aim is to make that last upward push which will lift the 
mass of the population out of the cramped mode of living that has bred 
the mentality of class war. By one’s reaction to this theme can be judged 
where one really stands in political instinct today, to the right or to the 
left. The old-fashioned Conservative is one who looks out at the consumer 
comforts made achievable by rising incomes and the hire purchase revolu- 
tion, and who feels vaguely that the workers are unfairly luckier than he 
was as a boy—that they are getting above their station. The modern 
Conservative should be one who looks up at the television aerials sprout- 
ing above the working class homes of England, who looks down on the 
housewives’ tight slacks on the back of the motor bicycles and family 
sidecars on the summer road to Brighton, and who sees a great poetry in 
them. For this is what the deproletarianisation of British society means ; 
and the changes in social and industrial attitudes of mind which it could 
bring with it are immense. 

It is quite possible, it ought to be perfectly attainable, for the majority 
of industrial workers who are also heads of families to be earning over 
£15 a week in terms of today’s pounds and prices by the end of the next 
Parliament. This provides the opportunity for giving the children of 
Britain a much fuller family life in their formative years than has ever 
been dreamed of in this country before. A principal task of a pro- 


602 


gressive government should be to get its own activities 
and imposts out of the way from blocking this 
advance. First, the Tories should determine that it will 
be one of their positive objectives of policy, if they are 
returned to power, to keep on reducing the sweep and 
impact of income tax on earned incomes, especially 
where there is only one breadwinner in the family. The 
ultimate aim should be to restore income tax to not 
much more than its part in the prewar scheme of things. 
In 1938, there were only 3.8 million income taxpayers 
in Britain against 18 million today. The social impor- 
tance of what can be called the “ deproletarianis- 
able ” income group also means, quite specifically, that 
the Conservatives should never again consider imposing 
restrictive controls on hire purchase. 

One of the most troublesome questions of an 
advancing and socially mobile society is the part that 
it is logical for trade unions to play in it. A part that 
cannot be logical is to allow shop stewards to continue 
to terrorise individuals who do not agree with their 
views. At the very least, the Conservatives’ next mani- 
festo ought to contain a specific promise that they will 
set up a royal commission to inquire into abuses of 
power against individuals by trade unions; the 
radical thing to do would be to go further, and promise 
to introduce legislation that would regulate the activities 
of trade unions no less—though also no more—sternly 
than the Companies Acts regulate the activities of 
manufacturers and business men. 

There is also one new regulation which should be 
introduced to trim the activities of business men them- 
selves. If the Tories are to rely less on high taxation 
and hire purchase controls in order to combat balance 
of payments crises and inflation, they must rely more on 
other weapons, and the most obvious anti-inflationary 
step of all is to encourage competitive price-cutting. 
The right decision for the Tories here would be to 
include in their manifesto a promise to repeal the 
mistake they made three years ago, when they undesir- 
ably strengthened the legal sanctions available to 
manufacturers who want to enforce individual resale 
price maintenance. 


O™ difficulty about a society that is being deprole- 
tarianised is that tastes are unlikely to be raised 
as quickly as are incomes ; in consequence some top 
people are likely to feel that the amenities which they at 
present enjoy are being spoilt by barbarian standards of 
mass consumption. A balance needs to be struck here, 
but the Conservatives should be very careful to see that 


it is not always struck in favour of top people. This 
means that they should have a new look at the way 
in which some planning powers, which are said to be 
needed to prevent a “spread of subtopia,” are apt to 
be badly misused; they are sometimes reactionary 
weapons for preventing rising members of the working 
class from being able to enjoy the sort of out-of-town 
commuters’ life which better off people have been 
enjoying for many years. A progressive Conservative 
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party ought to be willing to designate some beauty 
spots where further housing or other development will 
be forbidden, but to aim to allow much greater freedom 
elsewhere. There may well be a case for using market 
forces to prevent large individual pre-emptions of 
the green fields of England (e.g. a reform of the 
rating system, which would surcharge building plots 
above a certain size on an ascending scale). But the 
general aim should be to make more room for workers 
who want to move out to rent or buy small houses in 
suburbia or the country. 

Repeat, to rent or buy. A deproletarianised society is 
not the same thing as a property-owning democracy, 
and it would be a great mistake for the Conservatives to 
suppose that they could advance the former ideal merely 
by persuading people to purchase particular sorts of 
property like houses or ordinary shares. In general, 
one would guess, a family is more likely to be deprole- 
tarianised if it buys a car even at the expense of having 
to continue to rent its house ; while the urge to dragoon 
workers into buying risk-bearing stock exchange shares 
(whether in the company that employs them or in any 
others) seems to be a simple muddle of the undeniable 
desirability of encouraging people to lay up more 
savings, of any sort, behind them. If the Conserva- 
tives could devise any scheme whereby a man who 
saved a certain part of his income, through whatever 
medium, had that part of his income freed from 
liability to tax, this would be in accordance with the 
philosophy recommended in this article. 


INALLY, the Conservatives should pledge themselves 
EF to sweep away many of the impediments to Britons’ 
freedom that were born out of the Victorian noncon- 
formist conscience. They should promise to reform the 
gambling laws, to scrap many of the regulations about 
drink licensing hours, to liberalise the Sunday obser- 
vance laws and so on. In many cases these are nasty class 
restrictions—favouring the punter who has sufficient 
social standing to attract credit facilities, the man who 
drinks from his own cellar as against the man who 
drinks in a pub, the man who has greater entertainment 
facilities in his own home as against the man who seeks 
mass amusements. 

This would not be a complete programme of reform. 
For example, nothing has been said about educational 
reform (which should obviously have a central place in 
any plan for deproletarianising society) and little about 
changes in Britain’s financial mechanism (which might 
well be desirable to face the challenge of the 1960s); it 
so happens, however, that committee reports on these 
matters are due to be published this summer, and sug- 
gestions in these fields can best be postponed until after 
their appearance. This article and that on April 25 
have been concerned merely to present a frame- 
work of some proposals based on one overriding belief. 
That belief is that this is an age of change in which 
politics ought to be challenging and exciting. The old 
society of class war is dying on its feet. 
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Algerian Anniversary 


General de Gaulle has steadily asserted his authority 


in Algiers, as in Paris. 


But the hardest tests in 


Algeria lie ahead. 


from Colombey—summoned, on the balcony in 

Algiers, by a halting General Salan, who now has 
his reward, The anniversary must be remarked, but 
what anniversary should it properly be ? Is it the cele- 
bration of the Gaullist return as M. Malraux must see 
it, of the vision become reality, the miraculous call 
heard again and answered? Is it to be thought of 
simply as a year since parliamentary government died, 
the awkward recollection of the republic that no one 
cared to prop up any longer ? Or is it—as observed by 
MM. Lagaillarde, de Sérigny and others in Algiers— 
the tragi-celebration of that saving of Algérie francaise 
which has now passed into the limbo of Gaullist 
ambiguity ? Frenchmen agree on significant dates in 
their history, but not on what makes them significant. 
Each to his own May 13th. 

It is the fact of General de Gaulle’s presence at the 
head of affairs that matters now. In the year since 
Algiers rebelled against Paris the worst has not hap- 
pened. France has not dissolved in civil war. It has 
not given itself up to military rule. It has not atrophied 
into Iberian dictatorship. These things were possible on 
the morrow of May 13th : they are still not impossible 
now. So long as General de Gaulle remains in power in 
the Elysée they are, at any rate, unlikely. 


I T is a year since Cincinnatus was summoned back 


I‘ this the general has excelled expectation. The 
immediate fears inspired by the manner of his return 
from Colombey have not been realised. Slowly and per- 
severingly he has paid off his camp-followers. The 
political generals, save two, have been promoted out of 
Algeria. M. Soustelle was first silenced by cabinet mem- 
bership, and since his defeat in the municipal elections 
at Lyons has been lying low. The committees of public 
safety have been manceuvred into dissidence and, more 
important, isolated from the army. This was made 
quite clear by the relatively small number of Europeans 
who turned out for the official, army-sponsored cele- 
bration in Algiers on Wednesday. The process has 
been cumulative and politically adroit. 

But this has not removed the sources of potential 
revolt. It has not deprived the ultras of their ability to 
act again in Algiers if they see fit. It has not visibly 
altered the army’s sense of administrative vocation in 
Algeria. But these things could never have been done 
by the stroke of a pen in Paris. General de Gaulle has 
had to feel his way forward, always carefully, sometimes 
painfully. He has had his commands in Algeria dis- 
obeyed and ignored. He seems to have been kept ignor- 


ant of some police actions in Paris—seizing newspapers 
critical of present policy in Algeria—until it was too late. 
There have plainly been orders.he has not dared to give. 

These are all signs of weakness, but not of too appar- 
ent weakness. Authority is put to the test piecemeal. 
The general’s oracular conversation with M. Laffont, 
published in PEcho d’Oran on April 30th, in which he 
denied any significance in his constant refusal to use 
the word “ integration,” was a patent attempt to remove 
any excuse for militant demonstrations this week. But 
it was accompanied by the scathing, and final, dismissal 
of the Algeria “ of papa’s day.” There is a progression 
in the liberties the general allows himself. 

The reality of the presidential authority in decid- 
ing policy is unequivocally plain in Paris. The Elysée 
is all : the Matignon merely its annexe. This state of 
affairs is implicit in the constitution of the Fifth 
Republic. It has become fact, almost to exaggeration, 
in the relationship between General de Gaulle and M. 
Debré. This is important. The purpose of M. Debré 
is very clearly to permit the general to dissociate him- 
self from MM. Soustelle and Chalandon, to allow the 


LAST WEERK’S ISSUE 


N Wednesday last week the press on which The 

Economist has been printed since May, 1941, 
succumbed to the weight of advancing years and 
the strains of a busy life which began back in 1929. 
Production could have been continued only at an 
impossibly slow rate. St. Clements Press, faced with 
this crisis at the moment when the successive printing 
of three periodicals was about to start, decided to 
bring into immediate operation a new press which 
was not due to begin printing The Economist until 
early June. 


Many readers of last week’s issue must have 
observed imperfections in printing (more noticeable 


in some copies than in others). But, in view of the 
fact that the new press had only just been assembled 
and that trials had barely begun, the miracle is that 
the paper was printed at all. That this was possible, 
and that there was no serious interference with the 
schedule, was due to the exceptional efforts of our 
printers, both management and men. A word of 
thanks and congratulation is very much their due. 
The new press should, before very long, enable 
us to print the paper rather faster than hitherto, and 
will also give us an opportunity to enliven its 
appearance by a judicious use of colour. 
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initiative in government to remain in the Elysée, not 
to slip into the party offices of the UNR. At the same 
time, the Assembly—where the UNR extremists have 
already voiced opinions on Algeria that are repugnant 
to the general—seems in practice to exercise less influ- 
ence over either government or public than even the 
constitution left to it. 

When the triumphant Right arrived in Paris after the 
November elections General de Gaulle made it clear 
that any attempt to unseat the government would bring 
an immediate dissolution. This was partly bluff. But 
now the local and senatorial elections, showing a return 
to the old political balance of the Fourth Republic, have 
given the general his freedom from Gaullist parliamen- 
tary pressure if he wants to use it. Governmental 
stability seems assured for the next five years. 

It is on this stability that the political programme of 
the regime is now being developed. Already the cen- 
tralisation of power has played its part in permitting the 
financial austerity of December’s budget. It allowed 
the overhaul of many institutions and practices in last 
winter’s decrees. It has helped the general to bring the 
French African community into being. His personal 
control over foreign policy remains unchallenged. All 
this, in his own words at Bourges last week, is the result 
of “clarity, authority and continuity ” in government. 


HE claim is true everywhere, except in Algiers. Yet, 
T if it does not eventually become true there as well, 
it must become meaningless elsewhere again. Nothing 
permanent can be done in France if Algeria does not 
respond to authority. This is a truism. But, in a very 
real sense, all that General de Gaulle has done in France, 
each political success, each addition to prestige, each 
demonstration of power, is directed toward Algeria. 
Even the assertion of French independence in Nato 
may help. It is as though Algeria, European and 
Moslem, were to be mesmerised into obedience by the 
visible restoration of self-respect within the government 
itself. 

General de Gaulle’s freedom of action has increased 
in steady, if often almost imperceptible, stages. This 
is likely to continue. The general’s policy is to assist 
the evolution of the Algerian situation, drawing what 
benefit he can from gradual military success and 
unexpected political change—such as the disruptions 
within the ultra committees. Very occasionally, he 
forces the pace, as in continuing to release Moslem 
prisoners last month despite the outcry at new rebel 
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dients. As the Moslem rebels are hard pressed in the 
countryside—bringing word of differences between the 
rebel authorities in Algeria and those outside it—so the 
physical fact of the war becomes less evident and less 
important in Algeria. M. Ferhat Abbas’s last statement 
may have brought the prospect of negotiations a step 
nearer. If military success—which the general now 
openly visualises—actually comes about, the importance 
of the army should diminish. In fact, the general has 
deliberately reminded the army that pacification is only 
part of the answer. 


H’ plainly wishes to use as many forces in attaining 
a final settlement as he can. He wants a strong 
Moslem administration to emerge locally ; hence the 
pressure to secure the election of a Moslem mayor of 
Algiers. This may help to offset the power of the FLN 
—whom he is still ready to embrace, on his own terms 
——at the conference table. He wants the economic 
prestige of the French civil administration, expressed 
in the Constantine plan, to be felt. This may partially 
reduce the influetice of the army and its ideas. But he 
needs the army’s help if he is to hold the settlers in 
check. Beyond and above, he wants to remove Algeria 
from its self-inflicted misery and division by drawing 
into the discussion the wider ideas of North Africa’s 
future association with France and the French com- 
munity. The King of Morocco and M. Bourguiba seem 
ready tc take part. Even the deliberate attention drawn 
to the political principles of the Cyprus settlement 
belongs to a developing educative process within 
France. 

This search for a balanced and interlocking Algerian 
solution is staggering in its complexity, and in the very 
demands that General de Gaulle must make on his own 
authority—and political agility—without seeking 
explicit backing from liberal opinion in France itself. 
But the liberals are still ostracised. They are perhaps 
too committed, and too weak. General de Gaulle is 
alone, and by the fact of his loneliness is the symbol of 
France’s continuing weakness and disunity. He faces 
in Algeria a Moslem nationalist revolt, hardened and 
embittered by years of war—and he can act in Algeria 
only with his army’s approval. This dilemma of 
authority has been evident all the year. It persists. But 
since last May 13th the rebels have been perceptibly 
weakened; and the army, almost as perceptibly, has been 
purged of its political generals and divided from the 
settlers. It is a beginning. How much it means now is 
uncertain. The year ahead will see Gaullist attrition put 
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The Office Boom 


The many new office blocks in the centre of 
British cities, particularly London, are good 
business if often bad architecture. 


“ ELL, some people talk of morality and some 
\ of religion, but give me a snug little pro- 
perty,” said Maria Edgeworth in 1812. At 
first sight, it might seem odd that anybody should echo 
her remark today, when rents from real property still 
take up only a little over half as much of the national 
income as they did before the war. But there is one 
class of property investment which has proved very 
good business in postwar Britain. The building of 
offices (and, in a few cases, shops) in the big cities—and 
especially in central London—has provided affluence 
for quite a number of people and millions for a select 
few. As so often where profits per transaction have 
become exceptionally large, the creaminess of the 
market has been created largely by the operation of 
well-meant planning controls. _ 

The heavy demand for office space in central London 
—fed by the general expansion of business, the 
workings of Parkinson’s Law, and the need to be near 
Government departments in these days of a planned 
economy—has run its head hard up against a 
supply of office space which has been restricted partly 
by sheer physical shortage of space, and partly by 
artificial restrictions. The biggest restriction is the great 
difficulty of obtaining suitable planning permission for 
constructing office blocks. Until 1954 there were also 
the limitations imposed by the building licence system. 
Under these conditions of inflated demand and 
restricted supply, the rent that can be charged for offices 
in central London has risen at its highest to over £2 per 
square foot per year. That’is much more than one 
could expect to earn from building a new hotel or flats. 

The type of principal in this part of the property 
business is now changing fast. At the end of the war, 
office development tended to be in the hands of the 
private speculator, equipped with an ordnance survey 
map, a bit of money, a nose for sites and some useful 
contacts with the planning authorities, In the ten years 
before 1955, many individual fortunes were made by 
buying sites, running up a building and then selling 
it off quickly to occupiers in this way. But since 
building licences were removed five years ago, com- 
petition has sharpened, and very much bigger projects 
have been started. An assortment of millionaires, 
insurance companies, and enterprising contractors has 
thus been tempted into the field. A company such as 
Laing, with its development, contracting, building and 
investment departments, probably represents the ulti- 
mate here. There are now perhaps twenty-five sucht big 
Operators in London, of whom about one-third would 
be interested in any particular site. 





Basically, the job that these developers undertake 
is no different from that performed by the 
thousands of small-time property improvers all over the 
country ; they take over, build and sell (even if only 
into their own portfolio) for a capital profit. They differ 
only in scale, and in the amount of capital required. 
This requirement is large and increasing, for owners of 
land on which building or rebuilding is permitted have 
naturally joined in reaping the profits. In some districts 
owners have been much luckier than in others. Owners 
of sites in Marylebone Road, Oxford Street, Knights- 
bridge and St, James’s have all done exceptionally well 
recently ; those in Holborn and Bond Street (the latter 
the victim of income redistribution) have done badly. 
Even in the best areas land values may vary remarkably 
within a distance of as little as twenty-five yards. 

The first step in a typical transaction is usually that a 
developer hears, either through a surveyor, an estate 
agent or his own contacts, that a site is coming on to the 
market. It does not matter whether there is a building 
on the site, since demolition will cost virtually nothing ; 
indeed it often pays for itself once the copper pipes 
and lead off the roof have been sold. The number of 
interested developers of any site ten years ago might 
have been only two or three, but today there would 
probably be seven or even ten. 

Of all the factors a bidder has to weigh, planning 


_ permission is usually the most crucial. For a number of 


eminently sound social and economic reasons (such as 
their desire to reduce traffic congestion), the Ministry 
of Housing and the London County Council have .a 
general policy of restricting office building in central 
London, They have zoned some areas previously used 
for offices as utilisable only for residential or mixed 
development ; and sometimes, when permission for 
offices has been granted, they have allowed only a 
smaller (though more flexibly laid out) ratio of office 
space to site area than in the past. The situation which 
arises when permission to build an extra floor—and thus 
to add perhaps £100,000 to the value of a building 
—can be granted with a stroke of an official pen, leads 
to a temptation too obvious to need mentioning. In some 
cities and some cases, it is darkly alleged, the temptation 
has also been too obvious to resist. The innuendo is 
never proved. 


ee a site has been acquired and satisfactory 
planning permission obtained, the vital thing 


for a developer is to keep down costs. He knows 


with reasonable certainty what the revenue from his 
building will be, since this is only a matter of multiply- 
ing the projected area of floor space by the prevailing 
rents in the neighbourhood. (This calculation can be 
made the more accurately now that greater co-operation 
between contractors and architects has at last, in many 
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cases, reduced by half the previous average of three to 
four years taken to design and construct a sizeable office 
block.) Say, and this is not a hypothetical example, that 
the expected income from a West End office building of 
35,000 square feet is £67,500 per annum. This income 
is equivalent, if the building is sold into an investment 
portfolio on a fourteen year basis, to a capital sum of 
about £940,000. Once the money for the site has been 
paid, every extra pound spent on the building is a pound 
off the profits that this £940,000 will provide. 

In the example given in the previous paragraph, 
the site cost roughly £450,000 ; building and all other 
costs, at £6 a square foot, amounted to roughly 
£210,000 ; and the profit on the development was thus 
a handsome £280,000, or 30 per cent reaped in a single 
year before the whole project was sold off into an invest- 
ment portfolio. This was by no means exceptional ; 
indeed, until recently, it was almost the minimum 
development profit expected. Other examples selected 
at random might include £350,000 made on a £650,000 
purchase of a gigantic office block on the Great West 
Road, or £35,000 on a small £120,000 block built in the 
City. The examples could go on indefinitely but, apart 
from making many people feel that for some time they 
have been in the wrong business, their only purpose 
would be to show how relative is all the talk at present 
of greater competition in development. Even now, to 
make less than £200,000 on a £1 million speculation 
is considered unsatisfactory. 


T would be pompous to draw determined conclusions 
I for public policy as a result of what may be a 
bubble boom,. and pernicious to say that, because 
some people are making large profits out of building 
offices for which there is a buoyant demand, these offices 
should not be allowed to be built. Perhaps the proper 
political moral for people on the left is that the com- 
bined effect of planning controls and rent restriction 
on dwellings has been to make it profitable for some 
capitalists to build offices for other capitalists, and not 
to build houses or hotéls for the people. On the other 
side of the political fence, it can be argued that, so long 
as planning controls do exist, there may be a better 
case for a capital gains tax on profits arising from sales 
of property or land than from sales of other investments. 

But surely the real object of public disquiet should 
be that, despite the boom, and despite the planning 
restrictions and advice given by the LCC’s archi- 
tectural staff, so many of the offices that have been built 
in London have been so very ugly. Anyone who looks 
at these buildings, designed either strictly on a neo- 
Georgian pattern, or—most popular at the moment— 
in the shape of an up-ended beer crate, cannot fail to 
be impressed by their unoriginal architecture and appar- 
ently outdated construction methods. America and most 
of Europe are far ahead of Britain here. 

There is one central reason for this. In England, 
as opposed to the United States, there is not a sufficient 
body of informed opinion about good architecture to 
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enable new ideas to be accepted. Young and able archi- 


tects blame this on the conservatism of British opinion ; 
others, thinking of the way in which modern painters 
have forced the public to accept new styles, might blame 
the architects for not working hard enough to educate 
their clients. Architects do, certainly, face three major 
difficulties not altogether shared by the painter. First, 
they have always to design with an eye to commercial 
needs ; secondly, many of the really influential archi- 
tects, who might create a climate favourable to new 
ideas, have the least ideas of all ; and thirdly, architec- 
ture, being in its own way big business, is wide open to 
the design tycoon whose long experience is sufficient for 
him to design quickly and badly a building that gives a 
maximum revenue at a minimum cost. But even so, 
the present state of architectural paralysis in this country 
is startling. 

Nor does the outlook for the future seem much more 
hopeful. As competition increases and central conges- 
tion gets worse, speculators are likely at last to burn 
their fingers; the signs are in Holborn and parts of 
the City that they will soon do so. Occupiers, on the 
other hand, will become more selective, and, if rents go 
on rising, the trend to move their offices into the 
suburbs and beyond is likely to grow ; this movement 
has already started, though as yet only on a small scale. 
But of new life in the architect’s office, and of a greater 
acceptance in the boardroom that new designs are worth 
searching for, there is as yet little sign. The real com- 
plaint against the office builders of the 1950s is not 
that they have been making money, but that they are 
in danger of turning central London into a lavish but 
lifeless office suburbia. 


The Economist 


MAY 14, 1859 








WILD JUSTICE 


The trial of Mr Sickles at Washington for the murder of 

his wife’s seducer has come to an issue that will seem as 

melancholy to the politician as its origin was mournful. 
When the mere impulses of multitudes, however largely mixed 
with just feeling, begin to sway the tribunals of justice,—when 
the administration of the law follows the ebb and flow of 
popular sympathies,—when the judge and the jury, instead of 
standing high above the feeling of the moment, become the 
mere organs of temporary emotion, and forget the past and the 
future, the sacredness of law, and the fearful consequences of 
absolving individual offenders, however deep their injuries, 
who take the law into their own hands,—then, we say, the 
highest function of the State is abdicated. Under the sanction 
of a popular opinion, which is little less and often far more 
unsafe and partial a judge of human guilt than the individual 
conscience itself, we are brought back to that ‘“ wild justice ” 
which it is the first boast of civilisation to amend and purify. . . . 
Wild justice may be noble in savages—it is shameful in a 
civilised State. ... Justice in civilised communities usually 
implies, and ought always to imply, a scrupulous apportionment 
of punishment,—a refusal to surrender to the strongest bias. 
A hasty and impulsive administration of justice has a great 
tendency to grow on a democracy .... Once accustomed to 
influence the judgment-seat directly, the people find it a far 
more interesting task than any influence they can exert over 
the Legislature. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








LOCAL ELECTIONS 


Inquest on a Missed Bus 


ABOUR has suffered a sharp defeat’ in the municipal elec- 
iF tions. With 200 losses in the provincial English and 
Welsh boroughs, it has lost all its gains of three years 
ago, and fallen back to below its strength of May, 1953— 
when the Conservatives enjoyed a comfortable lead on the 
Gallup poll (indeed they were in that very month increasing 
their then parliamentary majority of 17 with a victory in the 
South Sunderland by-election). In all, Labour elected only 
1,309 councillors last week, out of a total of some 3,300 ; 
this is a mete 34 more than in 1955, when parliamentary 
defeat followed only two weeks after the boroughs polled. 
If these municipal elections are an accurate guide, a May 
general election would have returned Mr Macmillan to 
power with only a relatively small dent—of between about 
ten and twenty—in his present majority. 

Detailed scrutiny of the results brings no comfort to the 
Labour party. Hitherto, ever since the war, changes in 
public opinion have been remarkably uniform throughout 
the country. But lately it has become fashionable to claim 
that this situation is changing: the prosperous south might 
still be Tory, it was argued, but unemployment in the north 
was swinging voters there the other way. The borough 
results give no support whatever to this theory. Compared 
with a year ago the swing to the Conservatives has gone 
smoothly forward in the north as well as the south, 
in Labour strongholds as well as Tory ones, even in 
depressed Scotland. There was only one type of town 
where Labour improved on last year’s record: the 
resorts and spas. In three regions Labour did even worse 
than in 1955—the west riding of Yorkshire, the northern 
counties and the south-west of England. 

In London, in defiance of the forecasts of some public 
opinion polls, the swing against Labour since 1956 was 
actually slightly lower than in most other parts of the 
country. In part, this was because a relatively small Labour 
advance here in 1956 was matched by a correspondingly 
small decline this time ; but it remains a fact that the 
Metropolitan boroughs were one of the few places where 
the Conservatives failed to improve at all on their 1953 
strength. The Tories did, however, regain an elected 
majority in Lewisham, although only by the narrowest pos- 
sible margin (one vote in one ward put in the odd councillor 
who gave them their majority). As expected, they also 
recovered St Pancras, where Labour had expelled its leader 
and several other councillors. The latter, s:anding as Com- 
munists and Independent Labour, polled only 200 or 300 
votes each. So much for the argument that what Labour 
voters really want is a more militantly left-wing image. 


Who Goes Home? 


a HE turn-out in the local elections does not seem to have 
risen much ; it improved in several northern towns, 
but often declined in the Midlands. Looking down the list 





of shaky Tory parliamentary seats, one can find only about 
eight cases where Conservative MPs may have some reason 
to feel glad that Mr Macmillan did not call a May election. 
Compared with 1955, more Labour councillors were elected 
this year in three Tory marginals in Lancashire (Oldham, 
Preston and Bolton) and also in Doncaster, Halifax, Hull, 
Nottingham and Southampton. But in the equally marginal 
Tory areas of Plymouth, York and Great Yarmouth, the 
Labour representation was smaller than in 1955. More- 
over, the big swings to the right in Bristol and Reading 
(Mr Mikardo’s constituency) suggest that some Labour 
seats might have, been in danger at a May election. Labour 
also lost control of the council at Keighley, where a Labour 
MP held the parliamentary seat on a minority vote in 1955 
because of intervention by the Liberals. In London the 
scattered Conservative successes came largely in useful 
places like Battersea, Wandsworth and Woolwich, well 
watered with their marginal seats, while Labour’s com- 
pensating gains in the capital were wasted on the barren 
deserts of tory Westminster and socialist Stoke Newington. 

The Liberals made little impact last week. They gained 
a few seats over the whole country, but did badly where 
they made the most effort, failing to win a seat either at 
Hampstead or at West Ham (where they fought every ward) 
afd losing four at Blackpool. The Communists, too, did, 


‘poorly, often dropping below even their tiny polls of last 


year. Whatever the deficiencies of the major parties, there 
was no indication that the electorate had any interest in the 
available alternatives. 


TELEVISION AND ELECTIONS 


Bristol Fashion 


HERE is one footnote to the local elections which is 

worth rubbing home. On Wednesday of last week the 
Labour party devoted its national party political telecast 
to the achievements of its councillors at Bristol ; the local 
Tories at first said that this was very unfair. In Thursday’s 
elections half of the 18 sitting Labour councillors who were 
defending their seats at Bristol were hurled by the voters 
off the council, in a swing far larger than the national 
average—indeed, in the biggest Labour debacle in the 
country. The councillor who was given the longest inter- 
view on television suffered one of the sharpest defeats of all. 
Perhaps both political parties can now become less neurotic 
about the supposedly unfair advantage accruing to candi- 
dates who make any personal appearance on the screen ? 


IRAQ 
Arms for Qasim 


RESIDENT NASSER’S excuse for dealing with the Russians 
was that he could get arms from the eastern block when 
the West refused to furnish them. General Qasim, already 
heavily involved with the Russians, is apparently to be 
On May 11th it was announced in 


denied that excuse. 
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parliament that the British Government had approved the 
sale of arms to Iraq. The Government hoped that if it went 
on selling arms to Qasim he could more easily maintain an 
independent line vis a vis both the Russians and the 
Iraqi Communists. Before the members gathered in 
Westminster on Monday the alarm had already been 
sounded in Cairo. . To President Nasser’s radio and press 
this was only further evidence of an unnatural alliance 
between western imperialism and international communism 
especially designed to keep Iraq separated from the true, or 
Egyptian, brand of Arab nationalism. Cairo, as usual, over- 
stated its case, but the lengths to which the British Govern- 
ment went to explain its action showed that it was not 
entirely happy about the decision. 

Perhaps General Qasim only asked for British arms 
because he thought he would be refused them. He 
threatened to finish with the West and turn to Russia if he 
did not get arms ; but the docks at Basrah are already busy 
with the unloading of Russian arms. The whole orientation 
of Iraqi policy since the revolution last July has been towards 
Russia and the east: The traffic in cultural, economic and 
military missions has been moving only between Baghdad 
and eastern capitals. Russian officers cruise around Baghdad 
in jeeps provided for the Iraqi army by the United States. 

For practical reasons the Russians may not want Iraq as 
a fully-fledged satellite. It would provoke hostility in the 
Arab and Asian world and it would be difficult to support 
without a land link. If the Iragis were practical they would 
consider the economic implications of cutting themselves 
off completely from their oil customers in the West. It is 
far more likely,-however, that Iraq’s future will be deter- 
mined by politics and emotions and not by economics. 

The arms promised to General Qasim will not seriously 
increase his power to threaten his neighbours. None of them 
has joined in President Nasser’s hysterical attack on Britain 
and Iraq. On Tuesday, in London, the Shah of Persia said 
that Iraq, as an independent country, had every right to buy 
arms wherever it could. Detailed negotiations will delay 
delivery of the tanks and aircraft for at least twelve months. 
There may be time to find out whether the Government’s 
confidence in General Qasim’s ability to remain independent 
is justified. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


Something for the Summit? 


ACTFULLY bowing themselves off-stage as the foreign 
ministers began their turn, the three nuclear test nego- 
tiators at Geneva decided on Tuesday to adjourn until 
June 8th. This should free their table for use elsewhere. 
The nuclear talks are now at their trickiest stage and Mr 
Tsarapkin, Mr Wadsworth and Sir Michael Wright have a 
good deal to mull over by themselves. In the meantime, 
three of the foreign ministers—perhaps thinking the going 
easier—met on Thursday to see if technical discussions 
should now begin. (France, which is not participating in 
the nuclear test talks, was not represented.) 

Although the Russians have taken up the idea of a 
limited number of veto-free inspections, based on monitoring 
evidence, each year, the full technical implications still need 
to be studied. Mr Macmillan’s letter to Mr Khrushchev on 
May 6th pressed for the Soviet delegation at Geneva to 
be authorised to discuss such scientific matters. The 
British point is that some scientific basis must underlie any 
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agreement on the number of inspections that would be 
adequate to discourage the idea of clandestine tests by 
either side. At the same time, President Eisenhower has 
urged’ Mr Khrushchev to accept the limited American 
plan to prevent fall-out by confining tests to those under- 
ground or in outer space. 

The latest Russian proposal to launch an international 
sputnik force for monitoring work at high altitudes deserves 
to be taken seriously. It suggests that there is at least one 
form of effective inspection that Mr Khrushchev is ready 
to accept. It could lead to others. The western experts 
have time to go into the idea fully before the talks resume. 
For the moment, hopes are higher again that the nuclear 
negotiators at least may have something useful to pass up to 
the summit later in the summer. 


BERLIN 


Ten Years After 


AST Tuesday Berliners commemorated the lifting of the 
Russian blockade ten years ago. The epic of the 
airlift, which achieved that success and which forged such 
remarkable bonds of comradeship between the Berliners 
and the western allies in the city, is indeed memorable. It 
was a turning point, not only in the life of the city and 
in the evolution of the western alliance, but in Germany’s 
postwar spiritual and political progress. Few cities in 
Germany, or, for that matter, in Europe, have so deep an 
attachment to the free way of life as has Berlin. Indeed, 
there is perhaps no other German city where non-Germans 
have, since 1949, felt so much at home. 

Today, however, the people of Berlin face a different 
problem, perhaps an even more difficult one. The principal 
threat to the city is not blockade or war, which can 
be answered by fortitude or counter-threats, but the 
prospect of years of insular existence in an alien land which 
can subject it to countless forms of economic and political 
pressure. Hitherto, the Berliners’ morale has been sustained 
by two constructive feelings: the knowledge that their 
liberty kept alive the hopes of the people in eastern Ger- 
many, and the hope, so often expressed, of German unity 
in freedom which could restore a normal life to: their city. 
Today, though the mass of east Germans remain hostile 
to the regime, the German Democratic Republic is tending 
more and more to become an established state. And since 
Russian economic policy began in 1953 to help eastern 
Germany instead of bleeding it, its diligent people have 
made it a viable economic enterprise. Since Berlin’s prob- 
lem can be solved in the long run only if it becomes the 
capital of a reunited Germany, the western powers are 
answering Mr Khrushchev’s Berlin demands with proposals 
for Germany as a whole. But it may be many years before 
Germany is reunited. In the meantime, both the Berliners 
and western diplomats face the problem of keeping west 
Berlin alive in a context that has changed a lot since 1949. 


PARTY POLITICS 


Ride the Six Hundred 


N its glossy policy statement last November the Labour 
I party repeated some of its now conventional dark com- 
plaints that “ fewer than six hundred giant privately owned 
firms ” dominate the British economy ; and added grandilo- 
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quently that “ Labour believes the time has come when 
public control must be extended, so as to ensure that the 
decisions of these boards . . . are in line with the nation’s 
interests.” This latter sntement, in its finally distilled form, 
was recognised by all serious Labour leaders to be almost 
completely meaningless, but it was thought to be good 
misinterpretable material for use in speeches to local party 
zealots who wanted more red-blooded socialism. 

Now, however, every Conservative candidate and MP 
up and down the country has seized joyously on a new 
propaganda tactic: the ploy is to look up which of the 
600 biggest firms provide t in one’s own con- 


stituency, and to mutter darkly that one hopes that Labour 


controllers and nationalisers do not intend to interfere with 
local voters’ jobs. The Tories are being aided (?) in this 
campaign by the Institute of Directors, which has published 
a list of the 512 largest firms in Britain and is undertaking 
a commercial advertising programme ; the institute’s ploy 
is to ask whether some of the very left wing “ explanations ” 
of the policy statements made by certain Labour leaders 
to their constituency militants represent the party’s real 
intentions, and to say quite truthfully that the British 
economy would face a frightening prospect under a Labour 
government if they did. 

Are (a) the Tories and (6) the institute justified in laying 
so much emphasis on this bogy—assuming for the moment 
that one can credit them as having sufficient intelligence 
to realise that they are really merely ragging Labour, rather 
than pointing out a genuinely serious issue before the 
country? The Tories surely are justified. One of the 
principal tests of any potential government is whether it 
will be brave enough to do what it knows to be needed, 
even when this means that it must face up to embarrassing 
ructions with people whom it would like personally to 
placate. The Labour party knows quite well that it would 
be advantageous to leave out of its programme any hints 
about wholesale nationalisation, but it keeps on trying to 
pretend to its militants that they are still in. This is a 
major weakness, and it is right to rub the party’s nose into it. 

As for the institute, it presumably has as much right to 
play politics as any trade union, especially as most of 
its members seem to be hugely enjoying the whole affair. 
What is not so certain is whether those members are 
wise to enjoy it ; that depends on whether one envisages 
the institute as a professional organisation rather than a 
knockabout political turn, and whether one thinks that it 
might one day have to hold technical conversations (e.g., 
about the taxation of director-controlled companies) with a 
Labour government. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


The Case for Total Abolition 


l' was only to be expected, after the Homicide Act of 
1957 became law, that from time to time one of the few 
executions it allowed would arouse outbursts of public 
emotion. Nearly two years ago, last-minute efforts were 
made to obtain a reprieve for Vickers, who had killed in the 
Course of committing a theft ; there was some legal logic 
in those efforts, for it was argued that the judges had inter- 
preted the new law, which had abolished the doctrine of 
Constructive malice, too strictly. But pleas for the reprieve 
of Ronald Marwood, executed last week for the murder of 
a policeman, were purely emotional. Here, it was said, was 
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a nice young man, happily married, who was not an habitual 
criminal, who had joined in a gang fight in the heat of the 
moment, and after drinking, and had killed without pre- 
meditation. 

No Home Secretary can ever listen to the cries of the 
populace when administering the prerogative of mercy. That 
Mr Butler does, in fact, administer it liberally is shown by 
the reprieves he has recommended in cases where the issue 
has turned on the murderer’s sanity or “ diminished respon- 
sibility.” What needs to be debated anew is not the Home 
Secretary’s use of his agonising prerogative, but the law 
itself. While one can recognise that the murder of a police- 
man carrying out his duty represents the Home Office’s last 
ditch in the battle over capital punishment, every thoughtful 
MP should also be reflecting on the effect of an execution 
like Marwood’s on the public’s state of mind. The hysteria 
that led to the revolting demonstrations at Pentonville last 
week outweighs any usefulness capital punishment has as 
a deterrent. Mr Butler has given figures showing no signifi- 
cant increase in the murder rate since the partial abolition of 
the death penalty. The only way to stop a repetition of 
these incidents, and of the corruptingly morbid interest 
that such a case arouses, is for Parliament to abolish the 
penalty altogether. 


ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS 


Ministerial Visitors 


ONN is still worried by the state of Anglo-German 
B relations and by the feeling that there is a 
widespread hostility towards Germany in Britain. Perhaps 
the fear is somewhat exaggerated. Though the British 
do not love the Germans, they do, apart from an 
atavistic minority, accept the necessity to work with 
them on a friendly basis. A great deal more could, 
however, be done to co-ordinate the policies of the 
two countries and create working personal relation- 
ships between ministers. Sir David Eccles made a start 
when he visited Bonn last month. He got on well with Dr 
Erhard and the two men reached agreement on a wide range 
of subjects. This week’s visit to London by Herr Strauss, 
the west German minister of defence, was arranged some 
time ago, but it fits into the same pattern. 

Herr Strauss’s visit has been less concerned with current 
orders and preduction arrangements than with co-operation 
for the future. Despite periodic ministerial efforts and 
public announcements, the practical achievements of the 
Nato countries in the field of standardising arms and com- 
mon production have been small. One main topic in this 
week’s talks between Herr Strauss and Mr Sandys has been 
the attempt to agree on a common tank suited to the require- 
ments of atomic war. The problem is not new. For some 
years national armies have been looking for a new type of 
vehicle for this purpose and allied commanders have been 
telling them to get together on the problem. But in practice 
Britain, the United States and west Germany have each gone 
their separate ways. If Herr Strauss and Mr Sandys can 
reach agreement on this they will have done well. They 
may perhaps find it easier to make progress on a common 
development effort in the missile field, where past decisions 
are less inhibiting. 

Next month another distinguished west German visitor 
is to come to London—Herr Etzel, the minister of finance. 
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Herr Etzel is anxious to develop a close co-ordination of 
financial policies with Britain, parallel to the close working 
relationship that already exists between Germany and 
France. Since Herr Etzel is one of the possible candidates 
for the German chancellorship, that wish is obviously 
encouraging. But ministerial goodwill will not, by itself, 
bridge the’ political gulf between London and Bonn. The 
principal: source of this gulf today lies in the separation 
between Britain and the community of Six. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


_ Missionaries Under Fire 


ORD SALISBURY believes that the communist hand is the 
: cause of the trouble in Africa. It has emerged this 
week that some Rhodesians prefer to blame the Church of 
Scotland. The church’s missions have been in central 


Africa since Livingstone’s day. Many Africans in Nyasaland . 


belong to the church and were taught in’ its schools. Dr 
Banda himself was once an elder in Edinburgh. The 
missionaries in Nyasaland have criticised the Federation 
since its inception. It may not have been wholly by chance 
that mission students fell foul of the police during the 
recent disturbances. Now the Federation’s high commis- 
sioner in London, Sir Gilbert Rennie—also a former elder 
of the kirk—has taken a Church of Scotland committee to 
task for its report on conditions in central Africa. 

His counterblast, entitled “ Why Not Be Fair? ”, will be 
in the hands of as many fathers and brethren as he can reach 
before the church’s General Assembly meets this month. It 
is a lucid presentation of the federal case, exactly the type 
of pamphlet that should raise the ‘level of discussion of 
central African affairs in this. country. Even so, it remains 
indefinite on certain important. points, like the consultation 
of African opinion before the Federation achieves dominion 
status—about which church, and liberal, opinion has been 
justifiably concerned. 

Sir Gilbert implied deliberate misrepresentation of events 
in the Federation by the missionaries, when he answered 
questions on his pamphlet on Monday. He said the Dutch 
Reformed Church was much better behaved. The Central 
African Examiner has just gone even further. It relates 
the Church of Scotland’s decision to close two hospitals in 
Northern Rhodesia to the openly political activities of its 
missionaries. Ministers of the church, it claims, have been 
preaching African nationalism. These are serious charges— 
as serious to those who make them as to those whom they 
accuse. The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
must now do its utmost to get to the bottom of the matter. 


THE DRUGS BILL 


No Drastic Prescription 


HE steady rise in the cost of the national health 

service’s drugs bill has been blamed in turn on the 
importunate patient, the unscrupulous doctor and on sales 
pushing by the drug firms. The Hinchliffe Committee 
on the cost of prescribing, whose final report was published 
this week (HMSO 6s.), agrees that all these factors play a 
part in the rise, but thinks that in no case is it a large part. 
To counter them it suggests only minor changes such as 
a stricter disciplining of doctors who prescribe noticeably 
more than the average for their area, and a voluntary 
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agreement among the drug firms to limit the more extreme 
forms of advertising, 

But the committee emphasises that there is nothing 
unexpected about the rise in the drugs bill in a “ free” 
health service ; other countries that have some sort of public 
provision of drugs have experienced it as well. There 
are also more people to be provided for, especially of the 
old and the young. In addition, in the last ten years 
many new drugs have been introduced, some of which are 
necessarily expensive. The important thing is not to check 


“the development of the drug industry, which’ has un- 


doubtedly benefited the patient, restored him to working 
capacity earlier and produced savings in other branches 
of the health service ; it is to help the doctor to distinguish 
the new drugs that are of proved value from those that 
are no more effective—though more expensive—than 
existing ones. The Hinchliffe Committee recommends 
the establishment, perhaps with financial backing from the 
Ministry of Health, of an independent publication, 
produced by the appropriate professional bodies, which 
would give doctors up-to-date information about’ new drugs 
and the results of clinical trials. It also recommends fie 
setting up of a clinical trials committee; which would again 
be the responsibility of the medical profession and 
independent of the drugs industry, to organise trials of new 
products on behalf of the drug firms. Firms wanting to 
conduct their own trials should be allowed to; the important 
thing is that all trials should be properly evaluated. 

So far the Government has mainly relied on the prescrip- 
tions.charge to check the rise in the drugs bill. Especially 
in its present form of a shilling per item, the charge has not 
yielded the expected revenue and has led to the prescribing 
of unnecessarily large quantities. Before this habit becomes 
ingrained, the Hinchliffe Committee therefore suggests a 
voluntary limitation on the prescription of drugs to one 
week’s supply or less, according to the disease. (There 
would be exceptions in cases of chronic illness.) But the 
committee also points out that its investigations as a whole 
were hampered by lack of the necessary data, and it 
recommends the setting up of a permanent, expert, business- 
minded, body to advise the Minister on matters affecting 
the cost of drugs. This follows up the proposal of the 
Guillebaud committee, and more recently of the Acton 
Society Trust, that the Ministry of Health badly needs an 
effective intelligence and statistics department. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Ruffled Calm 


YEAR ago this week the 3 per cent settlement on the 
A railways was bringing the 1958 wages battle to its 
relatively gentle crunch, and Mr Cousins was just about to 
make his historic mistake of continuing with the bus stop 
page. The trade union movement has uncelebrated the anni- 
versary in an air of somewhat ruffled calm. On the one 
hand, thanks largely to Mr Cousins’s ham-handedness in 
antagonising the public last year, no really major annual 
wage claim is yet making its way towards the arbitrator's 
desk ; even the 1959 claim of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen is likely to remain rather in the air until the Guille- 
baud report on railway wages gives the union’s negotiators 
something to bite on. On the other hand, officials 
in several unions are making discreetly pacifying noises 
towards their more restive militants. In one of the 
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country’s perennial troublespots, the Merseyside ship- 
yards, 1,750 boilermakers have been on strike for the 
last fortnight on a demarcation issue without opposi- 
tion from union officials. In another, the British Motor 
Corporation, 500 men went on strike over the provision 
of new sorts of lockers for their tools, again without 
incurring official comment. The militants in the National 
Union of Railwaymen have marked the anniversary of their 
settlement-with-strings by forcing their general secretary to 
withdraw from the industry’s consultation machinery which 
was supposed to discuss those strings ; and the militants in 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union have seemed, in terms 
of paper resolutions, to carry all before them in the union’s 
fortnight stay at Eastbourne. Even the TUC itself is being 
quite ridiculously reticent, in its ponderously critical 
monthly letters, over the shoddy happenings in the Electrical 
Trades Union. 

The TUC may not feel that it has been helped in these 
exchanges by a new sort of challenge to the ETU’s com- 
munist bosses which has come from inside the union. It 
concerns the red-hot subject of expenses. A large London 
branch has accused the ETU executive of lavish spending 
on entertaining itself and its guests (such as the £865 paid 
for travel and hospitality to a Japanese fraternal delegate). 
This sort of thing is not the real gravamen of the charges 
against the autocratic practices of the ETU leadership. The 
complaints may, however, be sufficiently detailed to rouse 
more non-communists to vote against Mr Haxell, the general 
secretary, Mr Foulkes, the president, and the other commu- 
nist members of the executive council when they all come 
up for re-election in a féw months’ time. The good name 
of British trade unionism in 1959 is going to depend largely 
on whether there is a satisfactory system for ensuring com- 
plete honesty when those votes are counted, and on how the 
TUC itself reacts if there is not. 


GREECE AND TURKEY 


Mr Karamanilis in Ankara 


EW would have been rash enough to prophesy, six 

months ago, that by the middle of May the Greek prime 
minister would be receiving a cordial welcome in Ankara 
and Istanbul. The remarkable reconciliation between Greece 
and Turkey may as yet be little more than politician-deep. 
But the chief thing at the moment is that both Mr Kara- 
manlis and Mr Menderes are determined not to leave un- 
finished the task that they began together in Zurich three 
months ago. Mr Karamanlis is no doubt strengthened in 
his resolve by the results of the Greek municipal elections 
last month which suggest that his popular backing has 
increased since the Cyprus settlement was signed ; while the 
growth of communist influence in Iraq must have underlined 
for Mr Menderes the importance of permanently patching 
up the quarrel with Turkey’s western ally. 

The talks between the Greek and Turkish prime ministers 
should prove most immediately beneficial in Cyprus. The 
task of spelling out the London agreement in detail is 
running into various, no doubt inevitable, difficulties—for 
instance, over the control of municipalities. The knowledge 
that Greece and Turkey are united in their determination 
to press on with the implementation of the London agree- 
ment should stimulate the negotiators in Cyprus to sink 
their differences. As a tangible proof of their loyalty to the 
London settlement, the Greek and Turkish governments 
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have agreed to construct jointly a major public utility— 
probably a harbour scheme—in the island. 

No attempt was made to work out detailed solutions of 
other Greco-Turkish issues which between them have 
caused a great deal of bad blood ; these include the Turkish 
minority in Western Thrace, the Greek minority in Istanbul, 
the Orthodox Patriarchate, and the vexed question of fish- 
ing rights off the Turkish coast. The two prime ministers 
apparently discussed these matters in principle and 
appointed personal representatives to work out detailed 
solutions within two months. It is reasonable to hope that 
what might in some circumstances be merely a device for 
shelving contentious issues, may in the present state of 
Greco-Turkish relations prove to be.a real attempt to solve 
the two countries’ differences. 


AUSTRIA 


Quiet Flows the Danube 


OTHING unexpected came out of the Austrian general 
N elections last Sunday. After a brief election campaign, 
some four and a half million Austrians—as much as 94 per 
cent of the electorate—cast their votes: the political shifts 
that resulted were only slight, but they may prove signifi- 
cant in the long run. The two government parties, the 
Socialists and the People’s party, remain by far the most 
powerful organisations in Austrian politics: the Socialists 
will now send 78 instead of 74 deputies to parliament ; the 
People’s party has lost three seats, and now has 79 
representatives. The Freedom party, after a gain of two 
seats, will still have only eight deputies. The Communists, 


_ handicapped by the Austrian people’s remembrance of the 


Hungarian October rising, lost their three seats and are no 
longer represented in parliament. 

Last Sunday’s heavy poll was, in fact, a vote of confidence 
in the coalition. The Socialist party’s moderate success 
is due to the fact that it has entirely rid itself of its Marxist 
inheritance ; it has not suffered from so many local scandals 
as has the organisation of the People’s party ; it has also 
proved more restrained in its efforts to impress on the 
electorate that it could run the country on its own. The 
Socialists will demand bigger representation in the govern- 
ment: to judge by the past form of collective bargaining, 
new ministries will have to be created to accommodate them. 

The nearly exact balance between the two major parties 
may intensify the present deadlock on a number of economic 
disputes, among them the new rent act, the building pro- 
gramme, and policy on agricultural prices. Indeed, friction 
in the economic field may increase: up to now, the People’s 
party has been used to getting its own way here, but recently 
the Socialists have shown signs of wanting to formulate their 
own economic programme. 

Although the Austrians are badly provided for should 
they feel like condemning the coalition system, the very 
moderate success of the Freedom party in the elections 
suggests that not many of them are in fact moved by such 
a desire. The Communists, on the other hand, will have to 
try to survive in the trade unions if they want to be in 
a position to make capital out of any trouble that may arise. 
The coalition has been given a new lease of life ; but if its 
leaders want to make the most of this, they will have to 
consider doing something to make the coalition system more 
effective. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE PENSIONERS 


The State’s Obligation 


HE Government’s Pensions (Increase) Bill for retired 
public servants turns out to be a slightly less generous 
measure than had been generally expected. About half a 
million retired public servants and members of the armed 
forces will share an additional £11 million a year, which 
works out at an average of just over £20 a year for each 
man. In fact, however, the increases are designed to give 
most—an extra 12 per cent—to those who retired before 
March 31, 1952, and least—an extra 2 per cent—to those 
who retired in the twelve months ending March 31, 1957. 
The more recently retired get nothing at all. 
The strong moral case for this bill is that the state, when 
it contracts to provide a pension for an employee, has a 
responsibility to see that this is not subsequently entirely 
eaten away by inflation ; it cannot, however, be expected 
to guarantee that there will be no erosion at all except 
possibly at the bottom of the scale. How “fairly” have 
these pensioners been treated ? A postman who retired in 
1939 after forty years’ service was given a pension of £91; 
today this would need to have been increased to £250 to 
give him the same purchasing power as twenty years ago. 
As a result of the new bill, and of four other rises during the 
last fifteen years, this man (now presumably in his mid- 
eighties) will in fact receive £182 ; the postman who retired 
in 1946 (and is now presumably in his late seventies) will 
be very slightly better off with £197. But both men are less 
well off than their 65-year-old counterparts who retire today 
with £235 from the Post Office. 

The same principle has been followed throughout the whole 
public service. These new proposals will iron out much of 
the difference between pensioners in any one grade, except 
for the most recently retired who do better in all cases. 
Thus a principal in the administrative class of the civil ser- 
vice will receive a pension which will vary only between 
£774 and £814 if he retired at any time between 1939 and 
1956 ; since then it has been put up to £861. Here and 
there are some rather curious anomalies. A civil service 
clerical officer who retired in 1946 should soon receive a 
pension of £307—£18 more than one who retired five years 
later ; but again the new pensioner does slightly better with 


£316. 
LONDON TRAFFIC 


Jams Tomorrow 


AST week’s Parliamentary debate on urban traffic con- 
gestion showed, as usual, a good deal of confusion 
about the economics of a very tricky and many-sided prob- 
lem, Urban traffic jams look at first sight like no more 
than an especially acute symptom of the national lack of 
balance between private investment in cars and public: in- 
vestment in the roads to carry them. Had the Road Fund 
been used for its proper purpose, so that every additional 
car automatically paid for additional road capacity, the 
national picture would indeed look very different. But the 
specific big-city-problem would remain. Obviously, greater 
investment in skilled road engineering and better direction 
of traffic flows can increase the capacity of a neglected 
urban network. Equally obviously, however, any such 
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increase has limits. Two solid bodies cannot occupy the 
same space at the same time, and cities must have buildings 
as well as roads. Every car travelling over—or 4 fortiori 
parked on—an urban road surface is in effect using a com- 
modity not only scarce, like road space in general, but 
also physically incapable of being made plentiful. 

That is the economic crux of the matter. Proposals for 
resolving it on the one hand by providing, partly or wholly 
at public expense, enormous subterranean or multi-storeyed 
car parks, or on the other by banning private cars altogether 
from central London fand presumably other equally con- 
gested centres) really will not do. The first proposal would 
involve an open-ended commitment to shield private 
motorists indefinitely from the economic facts of life ; the 
second would be an extremely drastic interference with 
individual freedom. ‘The parking meter scheme (over 
which the motoring organisations elected to make them- 
selves look very silly) is a step in the right direction, for 
which Mr Watkinson. deserves full credit. It should be 
extended, not only for its direct convenience to short-term 
parkers, but also for the pressure which it exerts on longer- 
term parkers to use—at the full economic price—off-street 
parking facilities, and thus to make the provision of these 
commercially worthwhile. Such pressure is far more effec- 
tive than the off-chance of a fine for parking illegally on an 
otherwise attractively cost-free piece of empty kerb. 

It may be that a vigorous extension of the parking meter 
system, together with an improvement in road engineering, 
would keep pace with the growth of London’s traffic prob- 
lem for a while. But probably not for ever. - The time may 
therefore be ripe to start thinking about a more thorough- 
going resort to the price system. Perhaps the best solution, 
eventually, might be the imposition of a stiffish licence 
fee (periodical or occasional at the owner’s option) for the 
right to bring a vehicle into central London. Any such 
scheme would admittedly raise some difficulties of adminis- 
tration, equity, and the practical marrying of private and 
public transport—e.g., at a ring of suburban car parks 
doubling as distribution centres for one-day licence stickers. 
But such difficulties might be less intrinsically impossible 
to overcome than those arising from the present attempt 
to reconcile an unlimited growth of road traffic with the 
inexorably limiting facts of plans and solid geometry. 


YOUR INFORMATION ON EXPORT 
MARKETS IS INCOMPLETE WITHOUT... 


. our Quarterly Economic Reviews, giving the results 
of detailed research into business conditions and prospects 
in each market. 


They can be taken either 


@ as a complete service of 54 Reviews, giving the 
fullest information on the entire world market 
available from any source, or 


@ by selecting those regions or countries ip which 
you are particularly interested. 


Further information from 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd., 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
’ Whitehall 1511, Extension 45. 
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ce When you plan expansion or the production of a 
he new line in Northern Ireland you can cut the cost 
of factory building, cut the cost of new and second- 
nd hand machinery, cut the cost of training labour and 
rks cut out costly delays because . . . 

“ ... Northern Ireland is building standard factories 
apt of from 2,000 to 70,000 sq. ft. to rent from as 
the little as 9d. per sq. ft. and may also build one for 


you on a site of your own choosing or provide a 
- special purpose factory on a long term repayment 
basis. 





... legislation in Northern Ireland makes it pos- 
sible for financial assistance to be tailor-made to 
speed the establishment of worth-while projects, 
particularly those that employ men. Financial 
aid can include substantial capital grants toward 
the cost of new and second-hand plant and 
machinery; grants for the removal of plant and 
the training of work-people and loans. 









.. . in Northern Ireland you have the whole- 
hearted backing of Ministers, Government depart- 
ments, local authorities and people—they all want 
you to get into production quickly. 

Since 1945 Northern Ireland has proved successful 
for over 130 new firms. 











With low-rent Factories, substantial Capital Grants 
and a Government eager to help 


CAN CUT OUT A LOT OF WORRIES 


When you Expand in Northern Ireland 





Left: This 600,000 sq. ft. turbine works of A.E.I. cost £4} million and was. built by 
the Northern Ireland Government. It was completed nearly four months ahead 
of schedule. 


Above: The second Government-built factory to be occupied by Taylor-Woods 
Limited since 1949, Products—nylon stockings and lingerie. Mr. M. B. Hughes, 
Managing Director, says: ““Our success since the war is primarily due to the ability 
of the workers in Enniskillen to learn very skilled and complicated production 
methods which were completely new to them”. 


Sena Ona 





Mr. H. E. Collins, Director of Hughes Tool Company, says: ““We came to Belfast 
because we were offered a factory to rent and the opportunity to get into production 
quickly. We are well satisfied. We started to produce oil-well drill bits ten months 
ahead of schedule and we have just recently completed our second expansion”’. 


GO TO NORTHERN IRELAND — AND GROW 


Caneene 


For full details of factories and grants in Northern Ireland write to 
DEPT £14, NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL = 
(CHAIRMAN, THE VISCOUNT CHANDOS), 13 Lower Regent St., 
London, S.W.1 (Tel: WHItehall 0651) e 
or: 99 Park Avenue (7th Floor), New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 
or if you prefer to: 

THE MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, BELFAST (Tel: Belfast 28271). 





cone 
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You take 


Summer. Fitful sunshine. Birds, butterflies. 


Drive to Whapsnade? ... Wondermere? .. . Weston-Super-Market? 
Why, sure. Makes nice change. 


George take Mirabelle, Granny, Mrs. Bagstraw, Dr. Jameson, little Bernie, 
little Hilda, groundsheet, lilo, sandwiches, dogs, parrot, pushchair. 
Why, sure, you take twins... 


Hey, No! Hang it. Take twins? Born twiddlers. 
Tweak hair, ears. Twist ashtray. Drop toffee. 
Wind window-winder. Turn door handles. Madness! 
Mind boggles. Not on. 


Ah, but ... your car has safety handles! New fitted. Twiddle proof. 
Wilmot Breeden. So okay, okay. 


For this relief, much. Wilmot thrice blessed Breeden. 

Children’s safety handles (to fit). Children’s safety catches (as fitted). 
Handle won’t unlock door, door won’t open. 

Door won't open, twins won’t bounce. Simple as. 


Virtually every British car roads today some components Wilmot Breeden. 
Mind at ease. Unboggle. 


WILMOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham: aiso at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, Toronto. 
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JORDAN 


Cat-calls from Cairo 


HE simultaneous absence from Amman during March 
and April of King Hussein and his prime minister, 

Mr Samir el-Rifai, was taken as a deliberate demonstration 
of the regime’s stability ; it now appears that although they 
could be away together, they have decided, at any rate for 
the time being, to stop working together at home. Mr 
el-Rifai, who resigned on May 5th, is a tough, clever politi- 
cian who has been in power on and off since King Abdullah 
appointed him prime minister in 1944. King Hussein 
turned to him after the attempted coup d’état in April 1957, 
and, first as foreign minister and then as prime minister 
as well, he steered Jordan—on a very tight rein—away from 
the nationalist policies of the former (elected) government 
towards the western fold. At one time the principal target 
of Cairo’s hostility, he survived even his over-hasty decision 
to call in British troops after the Iraqi revolution last July. 
Now, it seems, the king feels able to carry-on by himself. 
While travelling around America and Britain, King 
Hussein had fun patronising the United Arab Republic’s 
belated anti-communism, and he may have now decided that 
the time has come to resume the diplomatic relations that 
were broken off two years ago. But if he decided that this 
would be easier to do with a new prime minister, he chose 
the wrong man. The appointment of Mr Hazza Majali, 
who in 1955 led—for a few days—a cabinet that supported 
the British attempt to bring Jordan into the Baghdad ‘pact, 
has brought Amman again into range of Cairo’s guns. 


According to the Egyptian press, the only difference between ~ 


the old and the new prime minister is that one was an agent 
of the Americans and the other is an agent of the British ; 
cat-calls about the Baghdad pact have driven Mr Majali to 
deny that he intends to bring Jordan into any military pact 
with the West. 

Jordan is an anomaly but a persistent one; it has outlived 
all the auguries that would have had it swallowed up by, 
say, Syria or Israel. Without doubt, a lot of the credit 
for this goes to the courageous and personally attractive 
young king. But he has taken no risks. From 1957 until 
a few months ago the country was under strict martial rule, 
with the leaders of nationalist and left-wing parties either in 
hiding or locked up in prison. More important, Jordan’s 
neighbours, and particularly the UAR, would now think 
twice before trying to unseat the king. Not only is there the 
question of replacing the American money that pays for the 
Jordanian army (half the country’s budget goes on defence) 5 
there is also Israel’s thinly veiled warning about what it 
might or might not do if Jordan’s regime were to be changed 
from the outside. 


SOVIET UNION 


Missing Millions 


OVIET wartime losses were even more terrible than was 
once thought. This is the most striking conclusion 

to be drawn from the preliminary results of the Soviet 
census which were published in Pravda last Sunday. The 
Soviet population last January amounted to 208.8 million. 
Twenty years ago, when the last census was taken, it was 
estimated at 170.6 million. Taking into account the in- 
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crease in population due to territorial changes (about 20 
million) and projecting previous rates of growth, the total 
population now should be at least 30 million higher than 
it is. The difference shows the price in military casualties, 
civilian victims and reduced births due to wartime separa- 
tion that Russia had to pay for victory. The tragic extent 
of the losses is confirmed by the fact that there are now 
twenty million more women than men in the Soviet Union 
and that this discrepancy only applies to generations which 
were adult at the end-of the conflict. 

For a long time Soviet leaders did not want to reveal the 
extent of their losses, fearing’ that. these would not arouse 


“ Sympathy, but would merely be interpreted as a sign of 


weakness. But now the Soviet Union’s vital statistics have 
again become very impressive. The death rate has been 
reduced to 7.5 per 1,000; with a marriage rate (12~per 
1,000) that is reputed to be the highest in the world and 
a birth rate of 25 per 1,000, the Soviet population should 
now be increasing by about 3.5 million every year. 

Another interesting feature of the report is the rapid 
development ‘of the eastern regions of the country—the 
Urals, ‘Siberia; the Far East and Central Asia, areas where 
many mushroom towns have sprung up. In the’ Soviet 
Union as a whole the urban population has risen ‘from 
60 million on the eve of the war to 99.8 million, and it 
now- accounts for 47.8. per cent of the total. But’ it is 
generally admitted that migration from the countryside -can 
no longer proceed at the same pace. At the same time, the 
postwar bulge has not yet quite reached working age. A 
pledge to reduce working hours makes it the more necessary 
to increase the productivity of the available labour force. 
Modernisation of production will, in fact, be’ the main 
topic when the party leaders meet next. 

The central committee of the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union has in fact been summoned for June 24th. 
On its agenda are such subjects as automation, the drive to 
develop the chemical industry and the modernisation of 
methods in agriculture. The meeting may also discuss 
items not on its agenda, such as the state of foreign rela- 
tions during (or after) the Geneva conference. The extra- 
ordinary thing, however, is that for the first time since the 
war the date and programme have been published in 
advance. Mr Khrushchev clearly wants to give a more 
democratic appearance to his regime through greater pub- 
licity for its proceedings. He should, however, proceed with 
caution. Prodded in this way, the central committee may 
one day take its leading role in earnest. 


SHORTER NOTE 

Mr Christopher Mayhew has this week introduced his 
private member’s bill to limit advertising on commercial 
television. Like other salvoes fired in his doughty campaign 
against this target, it is singularly unlikely to succeed. But 
it is depressing that so few MPs have grasped the one 
overpowering reason why it should not do so. The control 
over any medium of communication, even the lowest, which 
many people think advertising is, is a power that a free 
society should never be willing to entrust to its politicians. 
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LETTERS 


Kenya 


Sir—In your article “Facing Mount 
Kenya” on May 9th you write in con- 
clusion “ Logic now seems to point to a 
leap in the dark, to the taking of risks 
that a few years ago were unthinkable.” 

I am not attacking your conclusion, 
though not necessarily accepting it. But 
I am alarmed at the two bases in fact 
from which you apparently deduce your 
conclusion: “a reservoir of sufficiently 
advanced black Kenyans who could act 
as the majority ministers in a new state, 
and a corps of sufficiently skilled 
Kenyans of all pigmentations who could 
help in running an efficient administra- 
tion.” My experience of Kenya, ad- 
mittedly ending in 1954, compels me to 
query the validity of either assertion. 
Opinions may differ about whether 
there would be sufficient numbers of 
Africans to fill the ministerial posts, but 
the existence of a reservoir into which to 
dip and select is quite another matter. 

As regards a civil administration most 
critics agree that in Kenya it is top 
heavy, with insufficient indigenous man- 
power, whether white, brown or black. 

The situation may have changed in 
five years, but for my part I would assert 
that in respect of both civil and adminis- 
trative “ black” personnel Kenya is at 
a disadvantage compared with both 
Uganda and ~ Tanganyika, ‘having had 
briefer contact with organised govern- 
ment.—Yours faithfully, 

A. P. LE MESURIER 

Tonbridge, Kent : 


Persian Railways 


Srr—In your issue of May 9th you wrote 
of Reza Shah, the present Shah’s father, 
“His most practical monument is the 
railway from Khoramshahr, - at “ ‘the 


junction of the Shatt el-Arab and Karun . 


rivers, to Teheran.” a gr ots 

This statement is not quité correct: 
The southern terminus of the railway in 
1941 was Ahwaz not Khoramshahr. 
There was a branch line from Ahwaz to 
Bandar Shahpur, the port on the Persian 
Gulf. This line was used for freight 
only. . There was neither rail nor road 
connection between Ahwaz and Khoram- 
shahr, when we entered Persia for the 
four day hostilities. 

It was not until late 1942 that the 
railway was extended to Khoramshahr. 
The Americans took over the control of 
all Persian railways about June, 1943. 
The rolling stock on Persian railways 
in 1941 was negligible. There was only 
one rate of passenger coaches for use 
between Teheran and Ahwaz. The 
journey was done at night and took 
between 12 to 14 hours. Trains ran 
only on alternate nights, i.e. three up and 
three down, with no train Sunday night. 

When we entered Persia there was 


only one short length of jetty at the port 


of Bandar Shahpur. . Messrs Braithwaite 
& Co., constructional engineers, were 
given the contract for the construction 
of a second jetty with extra lighter 
wharves. As Deputy Commander Royal 
Engineers with a Royal Indian Engineer 
unit I had a watching brief for this work. 
—Yours faithfully, 

G. F. HAMMOND, Lt.-Col. (Rtd.) 
Southwick, Sussex 


Chemical Research 


Stir—I wish to draw your attention to 
two errors in your article “ Farming Out 
Research ” of the May 2nd issue. Both 
occur in the last paragraph and the 
second of them has, I submit, resulted 
in the drawing of a wrong conclusion. 

The report now made public is not on 
research work carried out. It is a series 
of recommendations on the lines upon 
which any research undertaken should 
be directed. 

The phrase, “the cost of the work in 
distillation—a total of £10,000, etc.” 
should be £10,000 per year for three 
years, or a total of £30,000. As your 
article indicates, this figure applies to one 
research topic only and a second panel is 
already at work in the field of liquid/ 
solid separation with further panels to 
follow. The important factor is not the 
amount of. but the manner in which the 
money is being spent. 

At the same time with a current over- 
all research expenditure of {£9 million 
per annum for the chemical industry 
alone, it would indeed be unfair were 
your article to have given your readers 
the impression that any necessary 


- research was being held back through 


lack of financial support by either of the 

two trade associations collaborating in 

the present scheme.—Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE BREARLEY 


‘ The Association of British-Chemical 


Manufacturers, 
London, W.C.2 


Iraqi Students 


Str—The majority of Iraqi students in 
this country consider the “Iraqi 
Students’ Society” a communist front 
organisation. A great number of them 
withdrew from it on account of its 
intolerable atmosphere and formed their 
new and free organisation “The Iraqi 
Republic Students’ Society.” We 
applied to join the Arab Students’ Union 
which elected a neutral committee to 
investigate the dispute. But we were 
deeply shocked by the unwarranted inter- 
ference of the Government of Iraq, 
through its London embassy, in what is 
purely a students’ affair, and without 
even waiting to know the findings of the 
investigation. However, our member- 
ship increased to more than 200 and new 
branches were established in many parts 
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" of this country. The other society began 


to suffer collective resignations. 

The Iraqi government then launched 
a campaign of intimidation against our 
society and its members, which culmi- 
nated in the ultimatum of Ibrahim 
Kubbah, the Minister of Economics. 
This stated that any student who fails 
to withdraw from our society within a 
period of eight days ending on April 16th, 
by a signed statement submitted to the 
embassy, would be subject to the termi- 
nation of his scholarship. 

We hereby appeal to all men and 
women of good will in this country to 
voice their protests against these deplor- 
able measures.—Yours faithfully, 

Hazim T. Musutak 
Merton College, 
Oxford 


Vietnam 


SiR—Whatever may, or may not, have 
been said by Mr Harold Davies in rela- 
tion to the detention camp of Phu Loi 
in South Vietnam—and your quotation 
of him omits that he pointed out that he 
was visiting it three months after some 
mysterious deaths there, and that “ pre- 
arrangements” had been made for his 
visit—his remark that the camp is “ well 
up to the Geneva Convention” is in 
itself a condemnation. For the Geneva 
Convention applies to camps for 
prisoners of war, the existence of which, 
on either side of the 17th parallel, is 
prohibited by the terms of the Geneva 
Agreement, to which our country, among 
many others, subscribed. The fact that 
no buildings have been burned down 
there, even if true, means nothing, since 
the effects of botulinus toxin are dis- 
sipated by oxidation within a matter of 
hours. 

Since you refer to “ the machinery set 
up at Geneva in 1954,” it may be useful 
to recall that this machinery was set up 


_for the purpose, primarily, of enabling 


the French to make an orderly and face- 
saving withdrawal from Indo-China, 
.after a resounding defeat which put the 
Vietnamese in a position to be much 
‘more exacting than they were. The 17th 
parallel, accepted as a convenient “ mili- 
tary demarcation line ” for the purposes 
of that withdrawal, was expressly 
described as “ provisional ” and as “ not 
in any way to be interpreted as consti- 
tuting a political or territorial boundary ” 
within Vietnam, of which each member 
of the Geneva Conference undertook “ to 
respect the sovereignty, independence. 
unity and territorial integrity.” 

If we think back to the tense inter- 
national atmosphere of five years ago, 
which was relieved by the Geneva agree- 
ment, we should be thankful that the 
government of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam has not lost patience. It 
still has hope of reunifying Vietnam in 
accordance with the provisions of that 
agreement, however tenuous that may 
seem, in view of our country’s prolonged 
tolerance of gross infringements of those 
terms, and even endorsement of them, 
e.g., by the recognition of a government 
of South Vietnam.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W.1 Epcar P. YOUNG 
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From Hoover to Eisenhower 


Arms and the State: Civil-Military 
Elements in National Policy 


By Walter Millis, with Harvey C. Mans- 
field and Harold Stein. 


The Twentieth Century Fund. New 
York, 1958. 436 pages. $4.00. 


T must be said at once that this is an 
| ror book. Its authors are 
well-informed, balanced in their judg- 
ments and mercifully lucid in their 
style ; but the task that they were set by 
the Twentieth Century Fund—to analyse 
the nature of civil-military relations in 
the United States during the past forty 
years—is a remarkably fruitless one. In 
general the problem of relations between 
the civil and the military powers in a 
state is important to the point of 
urgency ; but nowhere is this less true 
than in the United States, with its un- 
broken tradition of civil domination and 
the absence of a military caste with any 
specific ideological orientation. 

Among the problems of the formation 
of military policy in the United States 
during the current century, purely civil- 
military tension has been negligible. 
“The real issue,” as Mr Millis himself 
puts it, “was not between the civilian 
and the military. It was how to balance 
a proper combination of the non- 
strategic or non-violent with the 
strategic or violent components of 
national policy”; and in the quarrels 
that arose over this issue civilians were 
often the most passionate partisans of 
either side and the services were divided 
among and within themselves. As a 
survey of the formation—or non-forma- 
tion—of American military policy from 
Hoover to Eisenhower this is a work of 
great importance ; but it would have 
been clearer in presentation and easier to 
follow if the authors did not feel it 
necessary constantly to justify their 
studies in terms basically irrelevant to 
their subject. 

The real problems are interesting and 
important enough in themselves. There 
was the prewar impotence of American 
Policy, arising from the doctrinaire 
refusal of the State Department under 
Cordell Hull to consult with the services 
about the possible military implications. 
There was the gradual creation of an 
effective mechanism for inter-service and 
civil-military planning and co-operation, 
broadening out from the limited con- 
Sultations on hemisphere defence to the 
Protean congeries of wartime agencies, 
boards and committees, prolifically 
spawned and ruthlessly suppressed by 
the President, in constant mutual friction 
and working together only thanks to the 
Personal lubrication provided by such 

operators” as Harry Hopkins and 
General Groves. There was the broad- 


ening of the military task to include such 
problems as the political aspects of grand 


- strategy, relations with allies and occu- 


pied territories, and the partition and 
settlement of Germany ; and there was 
the attempt, at the end of the war, to 
create machinery adequate to the task of 
handling such intractable questions as 
the control of atomic energy, the plan- 
ning of the structure of the armed forces 
within strict budgetary limitations, the 
evolution of an economical but effective 
weapons-system, and the conduct both 
of limited and of cold war. 

Mr Mansfield provides a clear and 
useful guide through the jungle of 
American wartime administration, but it 
is Mr Millis’s account of postwar military 
policy that will be of most interest to 
British readers. His sympathies are un- 
concealed, and make it difficult for him 
to deal dispassionately with such figures 
as General MacArthur, Louis Johnson 
and the Congressional critics of Presi- 
dent Truman’s policies; but they add 
zest to his account of the controversies 
that accompanied—indeed constituted— 
the formation of military policy between 
1945 and 1955. He lucidly explains the 
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intentions of the National Security Act 
of 1947, and shows equally clearly why 
it failed ; not, in his view, because of any 
mechanical faults in the relationship con- 
structed between the Department of 
Defence, the President, the National 
Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, but simply because the organisation 
was asked to do too much. “In our 
difficult and fluid world the very concept 
of a long-range, fixed ‘ National Policy’ 
is defective” he states wisely, “ and it is 
impossible to arrive at policy determina- 
tions (or predictions) capable of pro- 
viding a firm foundation for continuing 
military policy and military preparation.” 
And, he points out, the sort of questions 
on which the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
required to pronounce were 

inherently unanswerable. There is no 
way of knowing how much should be 
given to preparation against a peril which 
can never be estimated with precision 
and may never appear at all. And there 
is no way of deciding finally between 
weapon systems for each of which there 
are compelling arguments, none of which 
can be put to practical test, and all of 
which are highly uncertain in their 
probable effects. 

It was not surprising that inter-service 
disputes should have arisen over the 
limited budget allocations, that they 
should have been conducted by propa- 
ganda and settled by compromise. Nor 
was it surprising that the National 
Security Council should have failed to 
provide a workable policy over the most 
difficult issue that confronted it—that of 
Nationalist China. What was surprising 


Ah yes ... 1 know the shippers... 


Know your shippers, know your wine, any wine drinker 


will tell you that. 


Bouchard Aine are well known as 


reliable shippers with a fine list of wines to their name. 
Enjoy good wine tonight with Bouchard Aine who strongly 


recommend :— 


Chateau Haut Marbuzet [952 


a wine from a smaller chateau of exceptional quality 


Dry Pouilly Reserve 
a gracious white Burgundy 


Order from your wine merchant or write to: 


BOUCHARD AINE* 


* Aine denoting the eldest son of the family 
3 HALKIN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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was the relative efficiency with which a 
policy was formulated over Korea, in 
spite of the obstacles put in its way by 
General MacArthur. It is perhaps this 
inherent scepticism rather than Demo- 
cratic prejudice that makes Mr Millis 
regard with something less tHan en- 
thusiasm the overhaul of the defence 
organisation carried out by President 
Eisenhower, involving as it does the 
strengthening of the powers of the 
civilian Secretary of Defence, the 
appointment of chiefs of staff likely to 
support the Administration’s policy and 
their relegation to a position purely of 
planning and advice. “Some will feel,” 
he writes, 
that it has made significant reassertions 
of “civilian control” and in so doing 
has drawn a fair middle line between 
the demands of economy and prepared- 
ness. To others it will seem that the 
administration has evaded rather than 
faced most of the basic issues of military 
policy—that at most it has put only a 
new and somewhat propagandist gloss 
upon methods, ideas and approaches 
. differing in no essential from that of its 
predecessors. 


Mr Millis leaves us in no doubt about 
what his own feelings are. 


Prospects for Freedom 


The Economy, Liberty and the 
State 


By Calvin B. Hoover. 
Twentieth Century Fund. 445 pages. 


$5.00. 


HIS meaty, wide-ranging, liberal- 

minded book seeks the answer to 
two related questions: what prospects 
are there for the revival of freedom 
under communism and for its survival 
under the evolving, constantly modified 
economic systems of the West ? Behind 
this inquiry, another less overt aim is 
pursued: that of dismantling stereo- 
types, rehabilitating words that have 
become mere reflex twitches on the part 
of their users. “Capitalism” or 
“private enterprise” means something 
quite different today, not only in terms 
of social consequences but also in terms 
of inner mechanism, from what it did in 
the nineteenth century ; “communism ” 
as practised in Russia bears little 
resemblance to the “communism” of 
Lenin ; the “liberty ” circumscribed by 
state intervention differs substantially 
from the “liberty ” encroached upon by 
private power. 

None of this is perhaps very new; 
though certain sectors of American 
opinion may find it so. It is in width 
rather than in depth that “The 
Economy, Liberty and the State” is 
most valuable. It is part economic 
analysis, tracing and evaluating, in the 
capitalist world, the evolution from 
competitive to “ organisational” price- 
setting as shaped by various national 
circumstances, and in the communist 
world the fluctuation between arbitrary 
and (in intention) economic solutions to 
the problem of allocating resources. It 
is part political history, the relevant 
episodes and developments of the last 
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half-century being narrated in terms of 
personalities and power-groups. And it 
is part speculation, an attempt to dis- 
cover the critical point—if any such can 
be isolated from the surrounding. politi- 
cal and social conditions—where the 
state’s intervention in economic matters 
begins to constitute a significant net 
encroachment on liberty, diminishing 
the individual’s freedom vis-a-vis itself 
and its representatives more than it in- 
creases his freedom vis-a-vis his potenti- 
ally oppressive, richer and more power- 
ful fellow-citizens. This speculation has 
something of the character of a polemic 
on two fronts. Dr Hoover aims his 
arguments on the one hand at the con- 
servative American opinion that equates 
all economic intervention. by the state 
with socialism, and socialism with 
tyranny; and on the other (with a 
severely controlled but perceptible con- 
tempt and disgust) at the fellow-traveller 
whom no experience can disabuse of a 
blind belief in the liberating effects of 
communism. 

His conclusions—that the “ welfare 
capitalism” and the “mixed econo- 
mies ” of the West represent no threat 
to liberty, that the prospects of a new 
birth of freedom in any communist state 
(except just possibly Poland and Jugo- 
slavia) are depressingly small—merit the 
respect due to close and prolonged first- 
hand study of the observable facts. 
Beside the works of Professor Popper, 
M. de Jouvenel, Mr Arthur Koestler, 
Professor R6pke, even Mr Michael 
Young—to select at random a handful of 
other writers who have cultivated seg- 
ments of this particular politico-econo- 
mic borderland — “The Economy, 
Liberty and the State” is plodding and 
undistinguished stuff. But it provides 
a useful specific against snap judgments, 
a corrective for prejudice, a sensible 
framework of historical perspective, and 
from time to time—as in its account of 
the role of the intellectual—a _ psycho- 
logical perspective more persuasive than 
much brilliance. 


Battle of Leyte Gulf 


History of United States Naval 
Operations in World War II: 
Volume 12, Leyte 


By Samuel.Eliot Morison. 
Oxford University Press. 470 pages. 45s. 


i was the Battle of Midway, fought on 
June 4, 1942, that decisively checked 
the tide of the Japanese offensive, and 
after that victory the Americans never 
gave their enemy the chance to regain 
the initiative. But until the battle of 
Leyte Gulf in October; 1944, the 
Japanese navy, though much weakened 
since the days of its greatest successes, 
and desperately short of the carrier air- 
crews who had been wasted with such 
foolish profligacy, was still powerful 
enough to encourage the belief that it 
might yet fight a victorious fleet action. 
The invasion of the Philippines provided 
the opportunity for the challenge, and 
the Japanese threw in every ship they 
could muster. Their plan was a clever 
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one—to draw off the greater part of 
Halsey’s gigantic Third Fleet, while two 
separate forces converged on the scene 
of the American landings by way of the 
passages through the Philippine Islands 
north and south of Leyte Gulf—and ir 
very nearly came off. True, the southern 
force was virtually annihilated by 
Kinkaid’s Seventh Fleet in the Surigao 
Strait; but Kurita’s northern force, 
though heavily attacked from the air in 
the Sibuyan Sea, broke successfully out 
by the San Bernadino Strait, and early 
on October 25th seemed to have, the 
invasion shipping in Leyte Gulf at its 
mercy ; for Halsey had taken the Fast 
Carrier Task. Force and all. the Third 
Fleet battleships away to the north in 
pursuit of Ozawa’s decoy squadron— 
exactly as the Japanese intended. The 
situation was saved bythe gallantry of 
the escort carriers and light forces, which 
were all that stood between Kurita and 
the achievement of his purpose—and by 
the. Japanese Admiral’s extraordinary 
failure to seize a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity. The price exacted for Halsey’s 
impetuosity and misjudgment was thus 
owe. a tiny fraction of what it might have 


Professor Morison, unlike . Admiral 

Nimitz shortly after the event, acquits 
Kinkaid on the score of failure to use his 
reconnaissance planes to keep track of 
Kurita’s ships ; but he is severe in his 
conclusions on Halsey’s actions. “The 
reason,” he writes, “why Kurita was 
able to sortie from San Bernadino Strait 
and steam towatd Leyte Gulf for about 
seven hours, completely undetected, was 
a.series of faulty assumptions on the part 
of his enemies.” Nevertheless, the 
battles fought on October 24-25, 1944, 
were as decisive as Midway ; for not only 
did they make the recapture of the 
Philippine Island certain, but the losses 
suffered by the Japanése navy were so 
heavy that never again was it able to 
offer a serious challenge. 
. Professor Morison, back on his home 
ground after his account of the invasion 
of Normandy in the preceding volume. 
tells the story of Leyte Gulf with 
gripping enthusiasm, and with justifiable 
pride in the American navy’s accom- 
plishments. While the general reader 
will not find a dull moment in this latest 
addition to this remarkable history, the 
expert will be absorbed by the tactical 
and = strategical issues, which are dis- 
cussed -with admirable fairness and 
clarity. 


Metaphysics Revived 
Individuals 


By P.-F. Strawson. 
Methuen. 255 pages. 25s. 


yo metaphysics has been 
kicked out of the front door it has 
tended to return by the back. In recent 
years, it has, at the most, been allowed 
to use the servants’ entrance, but it 1s 
now acquiring a new respectability. 
Metaphysics is no longer the queen of 
the sciences, no longer even a priestess 
of the cult of a reality different from the 
one that we all know, but a decent 
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middle-class woman with her feet 
planted firmly on this earth. 

Mr Strawson subtitles his book “ An 
Essay in Descriptive Metaphysics,” and 
he distinguishes his aims from those of 
perhaps the majority of metaphysicians 
by saying that while they attempted to 
revise the fundamental conceptual 
apparatus that we employ’ in thinking 
about the world, his concern is only to 
describe it. He likens his programme 
to that of Kant, though, unlike Kant 
perhaps, he thinks that other conceptual 
schemes than the one which we do in 
fact use are possible: The book pos- 
sesses the hallmark of philosophical 
thinking in the highest sense. It is 
thorough and rigorous—and immensely 
difficult. 

Mr Strawson uses the term -“indi- 
viduals” in a very wide sense, which 
may be familiar to philosophers but not 
to others. It covers all those things 
which are capable of being logical sub- 
jects of propositions, and which are thus 
referred to in our speech and presup- 


posed in our thinking about the world.. 


The aim of the first part of the book is 
to show that the categories of material 
objects and persons comprise the basic 
individuals in this sense. An individual 
is thus basically a particular thing, and 
the aim of the second part of the book 
is to explain why such particulars are 


the paradigm cases of logical subjects. 
- Much of this is for specialists only, . 


but the part that will perhaps have the 
widest interest is that in which Mr 
Strawson deals with the concept of a 
person. He shows that this concept is 
logically primitive, in the sense that we 
cannot have the concepts of bodies or 
states’ of ‘consciousness without first 
having the concept of a person. It is 
thus impossible to reduce the concept 
of a person to that of a body or of a 
mind. This has important ramifications 
within the field of psychology, since upon 
this point depends an understanding of 
what it is to ascribe actions and inten- 
tions to people. 

It may seem to some people that if 
metaphysics has regained her respect- 
ability, she has not acquired a new 
usefulness. But appearances may be de- 
ceptive. At all events Mr Strawson’s 
work is a-paradigm of rigorous philo- 
sophical thinking. 


Both Sides of the Atlantic 


Reflections: on Britain and the 


United States. . 


By E. Lipson. : 
Pall Mall Press. 105 pages. 12s. 6d. 


N the vast field of economic history, 

few have failed to hear cited at some 
time or another the seminal work of 
Lipson: his economic history of England 
came out as long ago as 1915, and learned 
periodicals the world over. testify to his 
many-sidedness and. scholarship. Now, 
as he tells us in his preface to this latest 
helping of multum in parvo, he has 
reached the psalmist’s allotted span ; 
and to mark it, as a happy traveller with 
a heavy load of learning carried so 
lightly, he wrote this 100-page com- 
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parison and contrast of the United 
Kingdom with the United States. Dr 
Lipson is long familiar with both 
countries. The resulting book is an ideal 
gift for anyone about to go to the United 
States. It is remarkable what its author 
has been able—to distil within its slim 
compass ; but, then, he has seen the 
“great revolutions of the world” in his 
own lifetime, and much of the distillation 
is within his own competence as an 


Here is wisdom interpreting many 
facts. _Here are mature judgments 
tempering contemporary excitements. 
Those who know “ the everyday business 
of life” on both sides of the Atlantic 
better than- he does will pardon -the 
obviousnesses here and there; for on both 
sides ignorance continues as a lion in the 
path to Anglo-American understanding. 
Dr Lipson points out what benefits 
Britain’s colonies got before 1776, how 
Britain abolished its tobacco-growing (a 
prosperous crop) to help. the. colonies, 
what Britain’s sacrifice of the Japanese 
alliance meant after 1918, how different 
are British and American psychological 
climates, and how complex are all 
economic phenomena in all lands. He 
makes the point—constantly overlooked, 
played down, or ignored in Britain—that 
redistribution of wealth can only really 
raise the standards of life of the masses 
if it is “accompanied by an adequate 
production of wealth.” He errs in 
putting the American population at 150 
million ; it is over 175 million ; and the 
United Kingdom’s home market is only 
one-sixth (even less) of that of the 
United States (not one-third, as he says) 
owing to the doubled output per head in 
America and a population over thrice 
ours. But these slips can easily be 
righted in the further editions which this 
mature, urbane and above all ideally 
objective little work merits. 


Barrister’s Clerk 

Lord Goddard: My Years with the 
Eord Chief Fustice 

By_ Arthur. Smith, 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
21s. 


208° pages. 


—_ author of this book has spént’ the 
‘ whole of his working life: (apart 
from his war service) as a barrister’s or 


judge’s clerk ; and for a large part of his’ 


career was clerk to Lord Goddard, who 
is his hero. The relationship of barristers 
and judges to their clerks is rather 
puzzling to laymen, and the best parts 


.of this book are those in. Which Mr Smith 


describes his day’s- work~in London and 
on circuit. But there.is still. room. for 
a book on the subject that will appeal to 
laymen and give them a chance to decide 
for themselves whether it is the clerk 
that makes the barrister’s career or the 
barrister that makes the clerk’s. And is 
the clerk’s livelihood really as precarious 
as it sometimes appears to be ? 

Mr Smith is a disjointed and rather 
rambling writer, and reading his book 
one is never quite sure whether it is an 
autobiography, or a life of Lord 
Goddard, or a collection of famous trials, 
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or a study in penology. In a span of 
208 pages he switches frequently from 
one phase to another and back again, and 
the-net result is a little confusing. Lord 
Goddard himself (so we are told in the 
preface) would take no part in the book, 
and in that refusal he seems to have 
shown his customary good sense. 

Mr Smith started as a boy in 1903 as 
junior clerk to Clavell Salter and those 
who shared his chambers. The youngest 
of the learned counsel in those chambers 
was Mr Goddard, who won the boy 
clerk’s heart at once by standing him a 
fortnight’s holiday at the sea during his 
first long vacation. A few: months later 
the boy saw, or now believes that- le 
saw, Whitaker Wright die in the Law 
Courts building. The generally accepted 
view is that Wright, after being sen- 
tenced to seven years’ imprisonment, 
swallowed cyanide in a _ consultation 
room in the presence of his solicitor ; but 
if Mr Smith saw him die, that belief 
must be incorrect. A boy clerk could not 
have been present ata consultation 
between solicitor and client, and in any 
case Mr Smith is certain that the suicide 
took place in the corridor. Whichever 
version is correct the discrepancy shows 
how misleading contemporary evidence 
can be. 

After Mr Smith had been two years 
in Salter’s chambers Mr Goddard left 
them, and to Mr Smith “it seemed as 
though the bottom had fallen out of my 
world.” He had found his hero and 
asked only that he should be allowed to 
go on serving him. But they were 
separated till 1932, and then Mr Smith 
joined his hero again and became a 
judge’s clerk. He went with the judge 
on circuit and obviously enjoyed the 
journeys he made. He gives us glimpses 
of circuit life as seen by a judge’s clerk 
and confidant, and we could have done 
with a fuller description of that strange 
system of justice. The impression he 
manages to convey (though not inten- 
tionally) is that the whole. business; with 
its: pomp and ‘dressing up, its etiquette, 
and its elaborate arrangements for his 
Lordship’s comfort, is rather ridiculous. 
But everybody except the man inthe 
dock appears to havea good ‘time ; and 
the author would probably be heart- 
broken if these theatrical progresses gave 
way to a more. modern system of 
administering the law. 


Well Delved Era | 
Stalin’s Failure in China 1924-27 
By C. Brandt. 
Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 226 pages. 25s. 


T the beginning of the twenties, 
A when the Comintern first began to 
take an active interest in the revolu- 
tionary movement.in China, the Chinese 
Communist party was a small and loosely 
organised coterie, dominated by intel- 
lectuals, feeble in numbers and insignifi- 
cant in power. Thus, although ‘the 
ultimate object of the organisation 
remained the triumph of this party, the 
first aim was the victory of the revolu- 
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tionary, anti-imperialist force represented 
by the government of Sun Yat-sen in 
Canton, which alone seemed to enjoy 
any immediate prospect of conquering 
China. In due course it should be 
possible for the CCP to secure the 
hegemony within the coalition that was 
to be created, and so assume the leader- 
ship of the revolutionary movement in 
China. 

There was only one flaw in this plan. 
It assumed that the CCP’s partners in 
the alliance would willingly co-operate in 
the programme of absorption, and 
ultimate annihilation, that was laid down 
for them. But Chiang Kai-shek quickly 
revealed that he had no inclination to 
play the role of the lady of Riga opposite 
the Communist tiger. By his coup of 
March, 1926, through which the power 
of the Communists within the alliance 
was drastically restricted, and by the 
brutal massacre of party functionaries 
and their supporters in Shanghai in 
April, 1927, he showed himself ready to 
make use of the most ruthless methods 
to control, and ultimately to eliminate, 
Communist influence within the regime 
he was establishing. While the opposi- 
tion in Russia were able to point to these 
events as evidence of the failure of 
Stalin’s policy, there is no evidence that 
Trotsky’s own recipe, for a more inde- 
pendent and revolutionary programme, 
would have had any greater chance of 
success—indeed Trotsky himself raised 
no objection to the policy of alliance 
until its failure had already been made 
manifest. In fact every available 
Comintern policy in China at this time 
ran headlong into one ugly but decisive 
fact: the monopoly of military power 
in the hands of the Kuomintang. Given 
the willingness of the Kuomintang 
leadership to make use of this, there 
was no course of action open to the 
Communists that must not equally have 
led in the final resort to failure in 
China. 

Mr Brandt retells this story with 
elegance and erudition. His account is 
better documented than earlier works 
on the subject and benefits in particular 


from the use he has been able to make * 


of the Trotsky archives and of infor- 
mation obtained from Chang Kuo-tao, 
a member of the inner circle of 
Chinese Communist leaders during the 
period. The presentation is skilful, 
and the judgments are balanced. The 
book is well produced, with a useful 
bibliography and an adequate index. 
One cannot help regretting neverthe- 
less that the scholarship here displayed 
should have been devoted to burrowing 
yet once more in this already much dug 
territory. In his foreword, Mr Brandt 
claims that there is no obscurer period 
in the recent past of any large country 
than that of the 1920s in China. The 
greater part of the history of China 
during the first half of the present 
century is indeed obscure, and much 
wrapped still in almost total blackness ; 
but, within all that span, there is no 
single period on which so much has 
been written as the three years with 
which this book is concerned. Could 
not the expertise of which the Harvard 
school of China research disposes now 
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be directed to throwing its searching 
light on to some other, even darker, age 
of China’s recent past ? 


Hard Fibre 


An Economic Survey of the Sisal 
Industry of Tanganyika 


By C. W. Guillebaud. 
Nisbet. 136 pages. I6§s. 


ANY will know what sisal is used 

for: it is spun, for the most part, 
into agricultural twines and other cord- 
age. Some may know where and how 
it is grown: indigenous to Central and 
South America, it is cultivated chiefly 
on highly capitalised estates in tropical 
Africa. But few will have any inkling 
of the extraordinary history of sisal pro- 
duction—in 1892 a German doctor 
smuggled a handful of bulbs from 
Florida to Africa in his umbrella—or 
of its peculiar economics. This useful 
little book discusses all this, and much 
else. 


Although its main theme is the de- 
velopment of sisal growing in Tangan- 
yika, the world’s largest producer, it is 
not solely concerned with conditions in 
that territory. The general reader, with 
or without a smattering of economics, 
will be interested not only in the con- 
trast between the astonishingly rapid 
expansion of world sisal production and 
the unimpressive output record of other 
hard fibres, like manila and henequen, 
but also in the tendency for sisal prices 
nevertheless to follow fairly closely the 
trend of competing fibres and of com- 
modities in general—although the indus- 
try’s spokesmen would not agree that 
sisal was now fairly valued against 
manila, and one can disagree with the 
view that one of the main causes of the 
recent depression of sisal prices has 
been “ weak” selling by Brazil. 


The social and political student, with 
his eye on neighbouring Nyasaland, 
will find food for thought in the descrip- 
tion of the far-flung system of recruit- 
ment of African workers, of their 
“primitive” attitude to work, and of 
their nevertheless not complete indiffer- 
ence to their conditions of employment. 
Finally, the investor, enlightened by the 
detailed analysis of the industry’s profit- 
ability, will be able to evaluate the recent 
rise in the price of the commodity in 
terms of hard cash. 


With Rod and Gun 
Not in the Limelight 


By Ronald Wingate. 
Hutchinson. 232 pages. 25s. 


IR RONALD WINGATE was born with a 

stainless steel spoon in his mouth: 
His father was immensely distinguished ; 
he was brought up an Arabic speaker 
and among brilliant people ; and he had 
no private means. Natural intelligence 
and a good upbringing led him, through 


Oxford, to the Indian Civil Service ; his 
background took him in the first war to” 


Mesopotamia and after it to Muscat; 
then, till his retirement, he was in the 
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Indian States, Quetta and Delhi. Soon 
afterwards the second war broke out: 
he spent it first with the Free French 


‘and then with the “Joint Planners,” 


specialising in deception. He ended his 
long career with a spell in an inter- 
national agency in Brussels. 

His amusing autobiography is all the 
more worth reading because it fits into 
a known pattern that will not be re- 
peated: intelligence, the habit of com- 
mand, adaptability, sense, and a strong 
taste for sport, which gets its due men- 
tion everywhere—a_ generation ago, 
those who governed also caught mahseer 
and shot chikor. Nowadays problems 
are not so easily isolated and sport comes 
more expensive—all the more reason to 
read, for example, how peace could be 
brought about, over forty years ago, 
between the Sultan of Muscat and the 
Imam of Oman when no one interfered 
from outside. Those days are gone. 


OTHER BOOKS 


THe VINTAGE Motor Car POCKETBOOK. 
By Cecil Clutton, Paul Bird and Anthony 
Harding. Batsford. 256 pages. 8s. 6d. 


“Vintage” cars (eg. the  bull-nose 
Morris, the Bentley Speed Six) are those 
produced during the 1920s. They should 
not be confused with the _pre-1904 
“veterans” (e.g. “ Genevieve”) or with 


-the “Edwardians” (e.g. the Rolls-Royce 


“ Ghost”) of 1905-1915. This handbook 
gives particulars of every vintage model 
and photographs of most; obviously in- 
valuable to connoisseurs, it affords nostalgic 
browsing-matter for anyone over forty-five. 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1958. United 
Nations. 612 pages. Paperbound 46s., 
clothbound 57s, 


The tenth issue of this yearbook contains 
several improvements and some new 
features. Among the latter is a table com- 
paring the pattern of industrial production 
in different parts of the world and another 
showing the geographical network of world 
exports. 


A PsyYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
By Cyril Burt. With an introduction by 
Stanley Morison. Cambridge University 
Press. 87 pages. 15s. 


What makes a printed page easy to read ? 
Sir Cyril Burt, Emeritus Professor of 
Psychology at the University of London, 
has been experimenting with the effects of 
various styles of printing on both children 
and adults, and this book gives his findings. 
He has considered length of line, size of 
type, interlinear spacing, kind of paper, 
quality of presswork and imposition, and 
also the reader’s personal and emotional 
reactions to the various type faces. His 
findings are interesting and useful, particu- 
larly for anybody who has anything to 
do with advertising. Why, however, do. 
scientists with fascinating facts have si ch 
aw ess for indigestible prose; ‘or 
instance, things like “ devoid of statis! cal 
significance” ? Mr Stanley Morison, || a 
‘substantial introduction, comments on 5if 
Cyril Burt’s findings from the point of |’ ew 
of the designer of type faces, the printa ‘he 
historian, and the theorist of printing. .: 1s 
interesting how often science and art | 1ack 
each other up. Tape-measure and s op- 
watch prove the artist right. “The | ook 
itself is handsome. and exemplary. 

GIANT IN THE Sun: The Story of Nortliern 
Nigeria. Northern Nigerian Information 
Service. 64 pages. 
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Read how the 
West Midlands 
Gas Board saved 
£40,000 
in transport costs 





Read how 
Belling and Lee 
do 3 weeks’ work 
in 30 minutes 


Read how 
Vauxhall Motors control 
£8 million of spare parts 


Read this new book from IBM—‘Everything Under Control’. 
In simple language it explains not only the purpose 

and principles, but the practice of Data Processing—showing 
by widely varied examples the degree of control Management 
is achieving today with IBM Data Processing Equipment. 
‘Everything Under Control’ is essential reading for 
every executive in business, governmént and industry. 
Ask your secretary to send for your copy. 


_ data processing 


See IBM in action at the Business Efficiency Exhibition 





[BM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED, 101 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON Wl. TELEPHONE WELbeck 6600 
crac 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED S.A. 
Zurich, Switzerland Rotterdam, Holland Stockholm, Sweden 
Hong Kong, B.C.C. Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Cable: Dowinfal 


Tokyo, Japan 


FROM DEEP IN THE EARTH, man’s 
brawn brings forth precious ore to feed 
industry's ovens. Wresting metal and 
minerals from the ore’s stubborn grasp 
is a task for machines, chemicals and 
skills of many types. 

Specialized Dow mining chemicals 
help do the job, speeding processes and 
lowering costs. Several of these chem- 
ical tools were developed as part of a 
continuing Dow research program on 








mining operations. One, for example, 
Separan* NP10, saves countless hours 
in separating uranium from raw ore. 
Dow works with mining operators 
throughout the world, assisting them 
, to make the most efficient and profit- 


able application of Dow mining chem- 


icals in their operations. 


Your Dow representative or branch 
office will welcome your inquiry re- 
garding Dow mining chemicals, 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company, U.S.A. 





CHEMICALS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


PLASTICS 
MAGNESIUM 
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DOW CHEMICALS and mining 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London, 








President 
on his Own 


NEW YORK 
NE by one, time is pulling the iron men out of Mr 
Eisenhower’s Administration. Mr Donald Quarles, 
who died in his sleep last week, held the compara- 
tively modest rank of Deputy Secretary of Defence. But his 
influence was much greater than his rank. It was he who, 
in most people’s opinion, convinced the President and the 
Secretary of Defence, Mr McElroy, that their critics were 
exaggerating the dangers of the “ missile gap ” ; the United 
States could safely rely on manned bombers to preserve its 
deterrent strength until it could stock its missile armoury 
with better weapons than the Atlas and the Titan. Now Mr 
Quarles follows Mr Dulles, Mr Sherman Adams and Mr 
George Humphrey out of the President’s service, all men 
of conviction and decision, whatever history may say in the 
end about their policies: Most of the survivors are com- 
petent administrators of departments rather than men likely 
to initiate new approaches. At the same time a fractious 
Senate is exercising its right to supervise the President’s 
appointments with more pernickety zeal than it has shown 
in a third of a century. It is not surprising that unkind 
critics are asking whether rigor mortis is setting in long 
before the Administration is legally supposed to die. 

Some of the arguments used by the critics are unfair to 
the President. The trouble he is having in getting the 
Senate to approve his choice of. officials is due largely to an 
unlucky combination of circumstances. Mr Eisenhower has 
been no more lavish than other Presidents, and perhaps more 
careful than most, about distributing ambassadorships to 
political amateurs. But it happens that Senator Fulbright, 
who wants to restrict the practice still further, succeeded 
to the chairmanship of the Foreign Relations Committee 
shortly before Mrs Luce and. Mr Ogden Reid, two 
appointees whose competence for these posts is less open 
to criticism than is their political background, came before 
it for consideration. That Mr Lewis Strauss, the old bug- 
bear of the Democratic atomic experts in Congress, had 
to seek approval of his nomination to the Department of 
Commerce at the same time is one of those coincidences 
that turn Presidents’ hair grey. 

In fact, the Administration is faring better in its struggle 
with the Democratic majorities in Congress than most 
people would have thought possible last November. The 
recent declaration by Mr Johnson, the Democrat’s leader 
in the Senate, that Congress will appropriate less than the 
President asked for this year seems to mark the surrender 
of a legislature which once seemed likely to challenge the 
President’s conservatism successfully. If Senator Johnson’s 
Prophecy is correct—and if Congress votes substantially 
more than the President asked on defence, as looks almost 
certain—the amount of extra spending on social legislation 





in the coming fiscal year will be severely limited. Even the 
measures which have completed part of their journey 
through Congress, like the Bills on housing and depressed 
areas, face a darker future than they did at Easter. The fate 
of the minor measure on loans for rural electrification 
suggests that it will be practically impossible to over-rule 
Mr Eisenhower’s veto on more controversial subjects. 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion that those who com- 
plain of the PreSident’s indecision are in part troubled by 
the very decisiveness of his stand on budgetary policy. The 
critics, both in America and abroad, ‘who have talked as if 
the Bureau of the Budget had “ run wild ” in the last year, 
pruning departmental expenditures to its private idea of 
their proper size, underestimate the extent of Mr Eisen- 
hower’s commitment to the concept of a balanced Budget. 
To most liberals the decision he has taken—that the danger 
of inflation precludes any major increase in federal spending 
—is wholly unacceptable ; but ruefully they must admire the 
zest with which he has spread his gospel. The access of 
energy which has enabled him to confront the press so much 
more frequently since Mr Dulles’s illness has been largely 
devoted to stating what is now his favourite theme. To 
judge from the reaction of the Democratic moderates; he 
has been surprisingly successful.. It is open to the libetals 
to say that, if this is decisiveness, it is a purely negative 
variety ; but their criticism is then of the President’s 
policies rather than of his application to his job. 


HUS the facts hardly support the notion of an entirely 
i rudderless Administration at the mercy of congres- 
sional squalls, Nevertheless, there remains some sting in 
the accusation of those who say that the Administration is 
failing to measure up to the military and economic challenge 
of the Russians. This has lately been the theme of two 
speeches by Senator Henry Jackson, a reflective young 
member of Congress who likes to peer inside the works of 
government. He suspects that, quite apart from the volun- 
tary restraints on action imposed by fiscal scruples, a number 
of fundamental questions have been virtually ignored by 
the Administration because it is nobody’s business to 
discuss them. It is doubtful, for instance, whether anyone 
has yet presented the President with the full case for and 
against a more rapid expansion of the economy, or whether 
he has asked. himself how much expansion is worth ‘how 
much inflation. The Administration’s resolve not to spend 
any more money on defence would be more impressive were 
it not so visibly and trustfully touching wood. 

The National Security Council, which consists of the 
héads of those departments and agencies chiefly concerned 
with problems of security, is the proper body to debate 
such issues ; but it fails to do so in Senator Jackson’s view, 
because these issues are hopelessly blurred before they reach 
it. Under the present system, the papers which the council’s 
planning staff lays before the great.men are already the 
result of interdepartmental compromises worked out by their 
seconds-in-command. To restore the bite of controversy, 
Senator Jackson would order the planning staff to present the 
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council with a statement of alternatives on each issue. 

To help the council’s busy members to distinguish the 
wood from the trees, he would also set up an Academy of 
National Policy, composed of private citizens but with access 
to the government’s sources of information, which would 
submit regular reports on the long-term problems facing 
the country. A similar desire to get the ideas flowing is 
embodied in a suggestion made by the ever-resourceful 
Senator Humphrey ; he wants the two Houses of Congress 
to establish a joint committee which would survey the same 
range of subjects as the National Security Council. 

There are merits in both proposals, but it is doubtful 
whether they would get down to the heart of the problem. 
The whole idea of a compromise, of an agreed plan worked 
out among the staff officers before they proffer it to the 
Commander-in-Chief, is dear to General Eisenhower’s heart. 
It may be his dubious distinction to have transplanted the 
concept of the consensus, which has an honourable history 
in the American legislature, into the operations of the execu- 
tive branch. Thus, even if the President did not demand 
a compromise before an issue reached the Security Council, 
he might demand it from the council itself ; and the bold 
and distinctive policies which Senator Jackson seeks might 
still go begging. Similarly, an Academy of National Policy 
would be effective only if it caught the President’s ear ; 
and in present circumstances it might prove to be no more 
than another loudspeaker for the Administration’s critics 
in Congress. 

-Whatever machinery is devised to aid him, a President 
must*be able to pay detailed and lively attention to the 
problems of the day and must enjoy giving orders to his 
subordinates ; if he is such a man, that machinery becomes 
relatively unimportant. Such strength as Mr Eisenhower’s 
successive illnesses have left him is now devoted largely to 
proclaiming one very general proposition: that the stability 
of the dollar is more important than almost anything else. 
The critics are entitled to retort that, whether or not this 
is so, he is still ignoring many of the problems to which he 
should be applying himself. A good many people are 
coming to suspect that there is no substitute for a healthy 
President who enjoys his work. 


Democratic Fortune Hunters 


ITH the spring the Democratic hopefuls have been 
going west to seek their fortunes in the states where 
their party has recently won its more sensational victories. 
Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts, the current hero of the 
pollsters and of most of the political commentators, began 
by exploring Wisconsin, where on April 5, 1960, the first 
important Democratic primary election will be held. 
Eventually he must decide whether or not to enter this 
popularity contest, in which the local Democrats choose 
their favourite among their party’s presidential possibilities. 
Wisconsin offers Mr Kennedy a chance of showing that he 
can attract middle western farmers and, as a Roman Catholic, 
he should do well in this state. But he is certain to be 
opposed there, and might be defeated, by his closest current 
rival for the nomination, Senator Humphrey from the neigh- 
bouring state of Minnesota. 
California, where the Democratic convention is to be held 
and which sends 76 delegates to it, more than any other 
state except New York, will have a primary which both 
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Mr Kennedy and Mr Humphrey would like to enter. But 
the state’s successful new Democratic Governor, Mr Pat 
Brown, has entered himself and is sure to win. He has, 
so he says, no intention of seeking the presidential nomina- 
tion seriously but wants to have complete control of how the 
Californian delegation votes at the convention. Clearly any 
candidate who wants his support would be ill-advised to 
oppose him in the primary, Whom he will support is not 
known ; he welcomes all the Den:ocratic fortune hunters 
who are touring the state with equally warm hospitality 


“If He Ain’t Running, He’s Sure Doing Some 


ateeBioce_ 
eS tos Pesr 


Mr Humphrey, who is preferred by the local party officials, 
is thought to be too left-wing for Mr Brown. Senator 
Symington of Missouri is the choice not only of Mr Truman 
but of Mr Ed P: uley, the Los Angeles businessman who 
has promised to finance the convention provided he gets 
5,000 of the 7,000 seats in the public gallieries for his friends; 
they, it is presuried, would drown all other nominations 
with their shouts for Mr Symington. But in California, as 
in many other pl: ces, there is underlying sympathy for Mr 
Stevenson and from this Mr Kennedy, also an attractive, 
intellectual modirate, hopes to profit. So does Mr 
Humphrey, who ‘s closest to the liberals who are close to 
Mr Stevenson. 

But when the convention meets in fourteen months’ time 
possibly Mr Stevenson himself may profit. Neither Mr 
Kennedy nor Mr Humphrey admits to being a candidate 
but both of them are already working full-time at winning 
the nomination. By next July neither may have knocked 
the other out, but both will surely have lost the freshness 
which is now much of their charm. Then Senator 
Symington, so far keeping slightly more in the background, 
hopes to step in ; then Mr Stevenson may be pushed in. Or 
Senator Lyndon Johnson may be induced to carry his success 
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More time to kill 


Down the Ems, the barges swing on the current, diesel 
chugging or black smoking towards the North Sea. To the 
east, through Pied Piper’s Hamelin, the Weser swirls 
towards Bremen. Between them lies a flat land of dyke and 
ditch, roads shiny cobbled, timbered farmsteads tall-roofed, 
tile and thatch. Harlingerland, Ostfriesland, Saterland, 
Ammerland: some of the richest farming country in Lower 
Saxony. And an area where, in recent years, one of the 
most damaging insect pests of Northern Europe—the Beet 
Fly—has caused heavy losses. 

Successful control of the Beet Fly (Pegomyia hyoscyami 
Panz. ) is not a simple problem, for to control the first 
generation larvae which attack while the plants are too 
small to withstand heavy damage, accurate timing of spray 
applications is essential. Sprayed too early, the insecticide 
may have lost its power before many of the larvae have 
hatched. Sprayed too late, the whole crop may be destroyed, 
for in severe infestations the larval population may be as 
high as thirty per leaf. 

In 1956, starting in early May, egg-laying by the Beet 
Fly continued in the Weser-Ems district for almost six 
weeks with undiminished intensity, and damage was so 
great that where no control was exercised, entire fields of 
beet had to be ploughed up. In Hanover and Westphalia 
the story was the same. Serious losses were sustained even 
in some cases where insecticides were used, due to the short 
residual action of the product. But where endrin was 
employed it was generally found that a single spraying with 
this advanced Shell insecticide was sufficient. Endrin was so 
long lasting that it destroyed even those larvae which 
hatched out weeks after the spray application. Endrin gives 
itself more time to kill—and does the job thoroughly. 


Shell endrin 


Sugar beet in Germany, cotton in Venezuela, rice in the 
Philippines, coffee in the Belgian Congo. Shell endrin 
protects crops of many kinds in many parts of the world. 
But this important foliage insecticide is only one of the Shell 
pesticides for world-wide use. Between them, endrin, aldrin, 
dieldrin and Phosdrin, together with the soil fumigants D-D 
and Nemagon, control almost every significant world pest. 
Whatever Shell does, Shell does well. 


you can be sure 


et chemica!s 
NZ 


Issued by the Shell International Chemical Company Limited 
and the Bataafse Internationale Chemie Mij. N.V. 

For further information consult your Shell Company (in the 
U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 





Study group 


An hour precisely since the last bite. 
Undisturbed, unmoved, the bright red and 
green float lies studying its own reflection. 
The angler studies the float. A moorhen 
studies the angler. Manufacturers would do 
well to study the picture—an illustration 
not only of patience by a peaceful canal but 
of the wide and varied use of Shell chemicals. 
The plastic raincoat, for example—made 
of Carina P.V.C. The rubber boots and 
the tyres on the bicycle—moulded from 
Cariflex synthetic rubber. The Epikote 
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resin which put the extra protection in the publication to list them. In serving Industry, 
rod varnish. The vacuum flask of Carinex whatever Shell does, Shell does weil. 
polystyrene and the sandwich box of 

Carlona polyethylene. Even‘the tobacco in ae 

the angler’s pipe tastes sweeter because of Cc oR rn i ri a. 
the use of Shell glycerine or glycols as a 

humectant. Almost everything he uses, Trade Mark 


wears, employs or buys can have a Shell pojyyiny! chloride (P.V.C.) is one of the most 
chemical somewhere in its pedigree. Shell —_yersatile of modern plastics. By varying the plasti- 
currently manufactures a range of chemicals _cizer content, it can be used in articles ranging from 
so diverse in character and so numerous soft, flexible sheeting to rigid pipes; from foamed 
that it would need an entire page of this P.V.C. for upholstery to leathercloth. 


you can be sure of chemicals 


Issued by the Shell International Chemical Company Limited 
and the Bataafse Internationale Chemie Mij. N.V. 

For further information consult your Shell Company (in the 
U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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as leader of his party in Congress into the White House ; 
publicly indignant at any suggestion that he might be a 
candidate, behind the scenes he is quietly removing any 
obstacles in his way. 


More Trade or Less Gold 


HERE is a suspicion in New York that the recent loss of 
gold by the United States has been played up by inter- 
national speculators in order that the price of gold might be 
driven up by doubts about the soundness of the dollar. Cer- 
tainly the fact that lately gold in London has been higher 
than the $35 an ounce at which it is pegged in New York 
has had something to do with the resumption during the 
last few weeks of 1958’s sharp fall in American stocks of 
gold ; $2.3 billion was lost in that year, only $92 million in 
the first quarter of this and $186 million since the first of 
April ; but the government still holds over $20 billion, far 
more than is needed to back the currency. Actually the 
factors underlying the loss of gold seem never really to have 
changed ; they were only masked because Great Britain was 
using its dollar earnings to cover its debt of $200 million to 
the International Monetary Fund. Now that this has been 
paid Britain is once more buying gold. 

The US Treasury is losing gold just because many foreign 
countries now have all the dollars they need and are there- 
fore buying gold for 
reserve. They have 
the dollars because 
they are selling more 
than ever before to 
the United States 
and buying less than 
they have been from 
it. Imports reached 
the record high of 
$1.3 billion in 
March while  ex- 
ports, at $1.4 billion, 
are the only im- 
portant sector of the 
economy which 
shows no sign of re- 
covering from last 
year’s recession. This is partly because other countries have 
not yet recovered fully from their own somewhat later reces- 
sions and partly because they are now able to produce goods 
which compete with American products both in their own 
and other foreign markets. Some American businessmen 
argue that this is the result of high costs, particularly for 
wages, in the United States which are pricing its goods out 
of world markets. Government officials in the Department 
of Commerce and elsewhere contend that this excuse has 
not so far been valid, although they admit that any further 
rise in American prices is undesirable and that the need to 
encourage exports is one of the main reasons for fighting 
inflation at home. 

Attempts to check inflation by making money dearer 
could have an immediate bearing on the gold position ; if 
interest rates go up in New York foreigners will invest their 
money there in short-term securities instead of in gold. But 
basically the loss of gold is a well-established trend which is 
expected to continue as long as the international balance of 
payments of the. United States remains in deficit, as it has 
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since 1949. The Treasury is not yet worried by the loss of 
gold in itself, although it is perturbed by the psychological 
encouragement which this gives to doubts about the dollar. 
There is no intention of asking Congress to raise the price 
of gold, nor is there the slightest chance that Congress would 
do so on its own, But the Administration is becoming con- 
cerned about the eventual effect of this persistent deficit. 
The only satisfactory way of dealing with it is by a general 
rise in the level of American exports. Already businessmen 
are becoming the target of one of those official export drives 
with which their competitors are so familiar, 


Forces Out of Balance 


N the House committee work on the new defence budget 
I is practically complete and committee hearings are well 
advanced in the Senate. After all the alarm early in the year 
about the “ missile gap ” Congress and the public are now 
hearing the other side: that the country is spending not too 
little but too much on great weapons of nuclear destruction. 
Last week Mr Gates, the Secretary of the Navy; made a 
speech in Philadelphia arguing that some of the preparations 
for a nuclear war that probably will never take place should 
be eliminated to provide more money to meet local chal- 
lenges with conventional weapons. And it now appears that 
both General Taylor, the Army’s Chief of Staff and Admiral 
Burke, the Navy’s spokesman, told the House committee in 
February that the United States was grossly over-provided 
with nuclear retaliatory capacity if the arms of all the ser- 
vices are considered as a whole. These men speak for the 
services. that are cramped by the growth of the Air Force 
missile programme, but Mr Gates and General Taylor com- 
mand attention since it is felt that they can afford to be 
forthright because they are both retiring. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are said to be considering how 
much truth there may be in this argument. But Mr Gates 
is not the only one to cast some doubt on this group’s ability 
to reach rapid decisions untrammelled by considerations of 
service rivalry.. Mr McElroy, the Secretary of Defence, him- 
self recently complained to Congress about the Joint Chiefs’ 
failure to decide between two defensive weapons, the Air 
Force’s Bomarc and the Army’s Nike-Hercules, and said 
he would not be sorry if Congress should “ hold our feet 
to the fire.” But Congress is less able than the Joint Chiefs 
to make highly technical decisions which damage powerful 
vested interests in industry and the services. It has not 
even been able to prevent the President from cutting the 
manpower of the Army and the Marines, though the Senate 
is making a new attempt to do so by adding riders to their 
supplementary appropriation Bills. 

Such questions and the duplication of weapons systems, 
which the President admitted this week to be a real and 
difficult problem, involve hard decisions for the executive 
and the man who has been making them and making them 
stick was Mr Quarles, the Deputy Secretary of Defence, who 
has just died. With all the services making it abundantly 
clear to Congress that their devotion to a balanced Budget 
is only skin-deep he will be sadly missed by the President 
even if Mr McElroy reconsiders his own decision to leave 
Washington before the end of the year. For Congress, 
bewildered by conflicting testimony, is likely to vote the 
President more. money than he requested all round—and 
leave him with the responsibility of not spending it. 
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Capital Spending—New Style 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


A\Lways last to come out of a recession, the capital goods 
FA indtusicies are now entering a period of expansion that 
may well match the investment boom of 1955-57. Earlier 
this year, a joint survey by the Department of Commerce 
and*the Securities and Exchange Commission showed that 
business was then planning to increase its capital. expendi- 
ture by 4 per cent from 1958 to 1959. But more recently, 
a survey by the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company puts the 
inctease at 7 per cent, suggesting that the uptrend is gather- 
ing r onientum. Moreover, the McGraw-Hill survey, which 
exténds to the three subsequent years, suggests that there 
will be considerable further gains in 1960, 1961 and 1962. 
Estifnates so far ahead are obviously very tentative but 
already about as much expenditure is in the planning stage, 
for each of these future years, as is under way in 1959. If 
the volume of sales continues to go up, the actual rate of 
capital investment may be as much as 20 per cent, or 25 per 
cent above the 1958 level by 1960 or 1961. In percentage 
terms this is a little less than the climb during the 1955-57 
cycle but in terms of dollars it would match the 1957 peak. 

However, this new round of capital spending is very 
different in nature from the last expansion. While the earlier 
cycle was primarily the result of a rush by manufacturers to 
expand their capacity, the present upswing is concentrated 
on the modernisation of existing facilities. In most cases 
capacity is now adequate ; according to the McGraw-Hill 
survey, manufacturing companies are operating at an average 
of a little over 80 per cent of capacity. But the huge 
backlog of older equipment that has been made obsolete 
by the past decade of technical advance presents a vital 
opportunity for cutting costs. Consequently, two-thirds of 
the capital spending planned by manufacturing companies 
for 1959-1962 is for modernisation. This year the over- 
whelming share of this expenditure (77 per cent) is for new 
machinery, another 2 per cent for new motor vehicles and 
only 21 per cent for new buildings. 

A boom of this kind will have very different effects on the 
economy from those of a boom which centres on the con- 
struction of completely new plants. Its most obvious effect 
' is that local chambers of commerce who have been hoping 
for a new plant in their towns will be disappointed. Although 
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some new building is still going on, particularly in the fast- 
growing chemical and electronics industries, and although 
these growth industries still seem to be moving south and 
west, the bulk of the capital investment planned for 1959 is 
in the older industrial regions—the north-east and the mid- 
west. Since these areas have the largest existing concentra- 
tions of plant and equipment, they have the most to 
modernise, and companies intent on replacement will spend 
most of their money on these older facilities. It is becoming 
painfully clear that the recent industrialisation of the south 
and far west depends to a major extent on rapid growth in 
the national economy and rapid expansion in the total need 
for industrial capacity. 

Perhaps more important in the national picture is the 
effect on employment. The capital goods industries are 
powerful levers here, for they do not rely much on automa- 
tion and a boom requires large additions to their work 
forces, Also, when new plants are built, new employees 
must be recruited. But in the current picture, this second 
need plays little part since few completely new plants are 
involved. Instead, the modernisation of existing facilities 
will enable most companies to raise output sharply without 
adding many more workers. 


Thus, in the McGraw-Hill survey, manufacturing com- 
panies, on the average, expect to increase the volume of 
sales by 9 per cent in 1959 and by another 18 per cent by 
1962. But they plan to increase employment less than half 
as rapidly; except for a recovery in the motor industry and 
in some primary metal plants, only the machinery industries 
look for really large gains in employment. Other indus- 
tries are clearly counting on higher productivity for a large 
part of their future increases in output. For manufacturing 

_as a whole, the estimated increase in output a worker— 
based on the McGraw-Hill data—would be about 6 per 
cent in 1959 and 3 per cent a year in 1959-1962. 


Consequently, the new surge of capital investment is not 
likely to wash away unemployment as rapidly as it did in 
1955-57. In fact, it seems unlikely that it will create 
employment rapidly enough to reduce the number of 
unemployed much below 3.5 million during 1959. The 
average, for the year as a whole, may be nearer to 3.7 
million ; after the sharp fall in April 3.6 million people were 
still out of work. In 1960-1961 unemployment may be 
down to about 3 million, assuming fairly large additions to 
the labour force and something like the estimated rate of 


CAPITAL SPENDING BY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 


Amounts in 
$ million 


Industry : 
jron and steel .......,... 
POURING. . bc csnets 6 cae 
Motor Vehicles.......... 
Electrical machinery 
Ntn-ferrous metals 


RE A ok oe eiS bess 
Food and beverages 
Petroleum refining 
Paper and pulp .......... 
POS. 8s oc 6 tect hee i's 


All manufacturing....... 





Per cent 
Per cent Per cent of changes 
changes expected spending planned for: expected in 


employment 
Re- Re- 
place- place- 
ment 
Expan- and Expan- 
sion modern-_ sion 
isation 


1958-59 1959-62 1959 1958-59 1959-62 
76 7 5 
6 19 
16 16 
- 20 
4 18 
2 7 
2 4 
2 4 
2 4 
3 l 
3 8 


Source : 12th Annual McGraw-Hill Survey. 
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turn your typist 


into twins 





Aren’t there times when you wish your secretary had a twin sister in the office? Calculators, add- 
. ae aoa j hines,el 

Another girl of her efficiency and accuracy to lend a hand when typing jobs of petaan computors, 

various kinds start piling up? @ Most likely your secretary has no twin, but oe an 

the FACIT T 1 typewriter does have a “twin tabulator” to help you out. The T 1’s Factories in Swe- 

: “ ° ” “ ” a! den and West 

unique “mechanical memory” actually “remembers” the standard forms of your Germany. Litera- 


letters and invoices, while the regular tabulator takes care of the jobs in-between. ome ” oa. = 


Atvidabergs, Stockholm, Sweden. 











FACIT fully eutomatic colculator FACIT menuel celculoter FACIT spirit duplicoter 





FACIT edding mochine 
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“It’s just the job for the ‘Lively Lads at Lorival’. They 
know plastics like no-one else. Get their advice 
right away.” : 


. 


“Intricate product. Needs precision manufacture. 
Needs a good colour finish. Needs a highly resistant 
material. Needs... PLASTICS, of course!” 
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gain in productivity. But even so the labour market would 
not be as tight as in 1955-57 when there were only about 
2.8 million unemployed, although it would be a great 
improvement over recent conditions. 

This time the cost of capital goods will not be climbing 
as rapidly as it did in the previous boom. In spite of the 
strong demand for machinery, prices are likely to be 
restrained by the existence of fairly ample capacity to meet 
such demands. Small price increases, reflecting the 
increased quality and complexity of new machinery, would 
be a very different matter from the rise of 10 to 15 per cent 
in machinery prices during the last cycle. 

Finally, corporations—and particularly manufacturing 
firms—are not likely to resort to the markets for nearly as 
much money as was sought to finance new plants and equip- 
ment in 1955-57. Depreciation allowances have increased 
very rapidly, under the more liberal tax rulings in effect 
since 1954 ; by 1960 the flow of funds from these allowances 
will be $24 billion, up 50 per cent since 1955. Together, 
depreciation and retained earnings now promise to provide 
all of the money business will need for investment in both 
capital goods and stocks during 1959, and nearly all that 
will be needed in 1960—even if capital expenditure goes 
up again. Unless there is a new and unexpectedly severe 
wave of price inflation, corporations will have to borrow 
relatively little. This is just as well. For, with a huge 
demand for mortgages, and the federal, state and local 
governments all in the market for increasing amounts of 
money, the lending institutions are not in a good position 
to meet a new wave of business borrowing. Even a modest 
increase could easily force interest rates up another notch. 


TVA in Bonds 


VEN to a moderate Republican like the President the 

Tennessee Valley Authority, that great achievement of 
the New Deal, represents “ creeping socialism.” To make 
certain that this does not turn into the galloping variety, no 
new appropriations for expansion of its electricity generat- 
ing capacity have been voted by Congress since 1952 
although more than half the power the TVA produces is sold 
to the government, chiefly for the atomic plants in the 
region. The tripling of the TVA’s facilities which has taken 
place since 1951 has been financed from earlier appropria- 
tions and from current earnings. These no longer suffice 
to keep up with a demand for electric power which is 
increasing by more than ro per cent a year and for some 
time the Administration, to relieve the Budget, has favoured 
allowing the TVA to issue bonds for sale to the public. 
Last year the Senate approved this proposal, but the Bill 
died in the reactionary House Rules Committee. This year 
Mr Rayburn, the Speaker of the House, promised 
a chance to vote on it. Last week it was passed by 245 
votes to 170 on fairly strict party lines ; only 7 Republicans 
voted for it. 

Rejoicing would be premature, however, in the seven 
states which the TVA provides with electricity at half the 
average cost in the country. Even if the Senate repasses 
the Bill, Mr Eisenhower is thought almost certain to veto 
it and the majority in the House was 32 votes short of the 
two-thirds necessary to override the President. In the 
Administration’s view, the Bill gives the TVA too much 
liberty ; the agency has to lay its plans before Congress but 
Committee hearings and approval by the Budget Bureau are 
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not required. One condition laid down by the White House 
has been met: the TVA is not to expand outside the 80,000 
square mile area which it now serves. But even so private 
companies on the fringe of the region fear that its cheap 
power will inhibit their own growth. 

The deadlock in this struggle between public and private 
generation of electricity in the southeast seems likely to last 
until after the 1960 elections. The appointment of Mr 
Brooks Hays, a Democrat, to be one of the three directors 
of the TVA will not alter the political balance on the board, 
since he succeeds a Democrat and the other. two directors 
are both Republicans. Mr Hays is an excellent choice, but 
the appointment seems to be a graceful consolation prize 
to a man who lost his seat in the House because his modera- 
tion on racial questions made him vulnerable, rather than an 
effort to use his well-known talents as a conciliator to blunt 
the edge of one of the sharpest differences between 
Republicans and Democrats. 


They Love Lucy 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLYWOOD 


UITE a number of American investors must be saying 
“I Love Lucy” these days, with a conviction only 
remotely connected with the television series popular on 
both sides of the Atlantic. This is a-relatively new affec- 
tion, the result of having bought last autumn some of the 
§25,000 shares offered to the public in Desilu Productions— 
the vehicle by which Miss Lucille Ball and Mr Desi Arnaz, 
her husband, conduct their corporate affairs. Shares bought 
then at $10 each can be sold today for nearly $20, a capital 
gain of almost 100 per cent in less than six months. In 
addition, in the first half of 1959 they will have paid two 
dividends of 15 cents each. 

Miss Ball had clowned her way through a number of 
Hollywood movies without attracting exceptional attention 
until 1950 when Desilu Productions, Incorporated, was set 
up with a capital of $5,000 to sell the idea of the “I Love 
Lucy” series to a television network. The Columbia 
Broadcasting System bought the series for the 1951-52 
viewing season, and it was an immediate hit. Lucy rapidly 
endeared herself to women as the housewife addicted to 
lying and other forms of minor deception to get her own 
way with her husband, and to men for the way in which 
she bungled her efforts. In addition, Miss Ball won high 
marks by her readiness to roll in the mud, fall in a swim- 
ming pool and—in one classic episode—engage in a grape- 
slinging contest while trampling grapes barefoot in an Italian 
wine vat ; that was a time when most actresses on television 
relied on glamour and grooming. “I Love Lucy” rapidly 
went to the top of the ratings, and stayed there for seven 

ears. 

; If Lucy should be loved for this, Desi—the straight man 
of thie comedy team—deserves regard for his business 
acumen. In his original negotiations with CBS he sacri- 
ficed immediate income in order to retain ownership of the 
series and control of its production, with CBS putting up 
the money. There was no clowning about this. In the 
autumn of 1956 CBS paid $4.3 million to Desilu Produc- 
tions for the rights of 153 episodes filmed up to that time. 
The money is being paid over a period of years ending in 
October, 1961. 

New, original episodes of “I Love Lucy” are no longer 
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to be seen on American television screens at the familiar 
time of 9 pm on Mondays. Miss Ball is committed to 
appear in only five hour-long special shows each season. 
Many viewers, however, prefer the old, half-hour episodes. 
which are still being shown, as re-runs, and still enjoy high 
ratings. Nowadays instead of paddling about ‘barefoot in 
grape juice, Lucy can afford to do it:in money. 

The old Lucy is no longer needed, anyway. In another 
shrewd move, her husband, having established his control 
over production, decided to film ‘the episodes of the 
Lucy show. . This was revolutionary in. the era of all-live 
shows. But producers and. sponsors were soon impressed 
by the technical improvement made possible by the editing 
of film, and wanted: other shows filmed. ' They. went to the 
only source of experience; | Desilu... As-a result, in the 1958- 
59 viewing season,-nineteen series .of half-hour shows, with 
a total of. 500 episodes, all filmed by Desilu,. have- been 
appearing on the-television networks. The company owned 
an interest in nine of these series. But all are sources of 
income; so are earlier films in which Desilu has some 
share, which are now being re-run. 

In the fiscal year that ended last spring, some $8.1 million 
in revenues came from series filmed for others on a cost- 
plus-fee basis ; and about $6.4 million from new shows in 
which the company had an interest. But the sale or licens- 
ing for re-runs of partially-owned series from previous years 
is by far the chief source of profits. New shows which the 
company owns have to cover their costs of production, 
including a contribution toward the substantial costs of 
studios and other properties ; since early in 1958 Desilu 
has owned the former RKO studios in Hollywood and 
Culver City. Income from re-runs is pure profit. 

Earnings, which were some $140,000 for the 40 weeks 
to February 7, 1959, are expected to grow as more and 
more residual income becomes available. Investors feel all 
the more warmly toward Desilu because Miss Ball and Mr 
Arnaz are foregoing, for the time being, dividends on the 
565,000 Class B shares they own on a §0-50 basis, though 
by next January they will have the right to begin to convert 
these into dividend-paying common shares. It is under- 
standable that the pair should not be particularly interested 
in dividends. They are in a high bracket for income tax 
purposes because of the $180,989 a year they each receive 
for acting and as directors of the company. Moreover, of 
the 525,000 shares offered publicly at the end of last year, 
275,000 were for their personal account. Mr and Mrs 
Arnaz received $2.75 million before payment of capital 
gains tax. As the Lucy of the series might say: “No 
kidding.” 


Taking Stock off Credit 


NEW YORK 


ALL STREET was stimulated by the announcement 
\¢ on Tuesday that the Federal Reserve Board will 
introduce on June 15th more stringent regulations on the 
use of credit for purchases’ of securities ; the fact that the 
new regulations, which had been expecied i in any case, were 
not clamped on overnight was psychologically reassuring 
and prices on Wednesday registered their sharpest gains in 
some time. But the volume of trading declined-and may go 
lower after the new regulations take effect. 
There is no change in the amount of cash which must be 
put down when equities are bought ; this was raised from 
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70 to 90 per cent of the total value last October. But 
owners of “restricted” accounts—those who purchased 
their stocks when these margin requirements were more 
liberal—will have to devote 50 per cent of the proceeds of 
the sale of any stock, instead of the present 10 per cent, 
towards building up the 90 per cent margin in their account. 
While this may tend to “lock in” many traders with their 
present holdings, much of the sting of the new ruling has 
been removed by the important supplementary rider which 
waives the regulations if traders use the proceeds of a sale 
to buy new holdings of equities on the same day. But the 
current popularity of convertible bonds, which can now be 
had for a downpayment of as little as 10 per cent, will’ 
certainly be reduced: by the decision to require 90 per cent 
in cash when these are. converted into equities. 

The board’s second main objective is to discipline the 
“ non-purpose ” loans extended by banks. By requiring 
signatures and declarations of purpose when these are made 
it hopes to end the practice by which securities are presented 
as collateral for loans which are in turn used for the purchase 
of more securities. Although the stock market* has not 
registered any dismay, the new regulations are bound to 
have some long-term effect on the supply of credit. 


SHORTER NOTES 


At last the Senate has confirmed the nomination of 
Justice Potter Stewart, who was appointed to the Supreme 
Court last October when Congress was in recess. The 
delay, and the questionable questioning to which he was 
subjected in the Senate Judiciary Committee before it 
recommended his confirmation, were both the fault of the 
southern Democrats who nowadays lose no opportunity of 
underlining their dislike of the Supreme Court’s attitude 
on racial matters. They had no personal objection to Mr 
Stewart, whose legal ability and integrity they praised, but 
they complained that recess appointments such as his robbed 
the Senate of some of its powers. 


* * * 


The Federal Communications Commission has at last 
persuaded the House Commerce Committee to agree to a 
limited trial of the rival systems of broadcasting pay-as-you- 
watch television over the airwaves. Because of the opposi- 
tion of conventional television, which is supported by adver- 
tising, and of the owners of theatres and cinemas, the com- 
mittee has insisted that each of the five systems be confined 
to one of the twenty suitable urban areas. The FCC has 
not yet set the starting date, but the tests may go on for as 
long as three years. Until one or more of the rival systems 
is approved, the promoters will have to provide any special 
equipment needed by the owners of sets to enable them to 
receive the programmes, 


* x * 


California is finally abolishing its unique cross-filing 
system, introduced in 1913, under which candidates in the 
primary elections, in which the parties choose their nomi- 
nees, could enter both the Republican and Democratic 
contests, until 1952 without even stating their party affili- 
ations. This meant that political issues were blurred as 
candidates tried to get the nomination of both parties and 
thus avoid a general election ; both Governor Warren and 
Senator Knowland succeeded in doing this on occasion. 
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One man and a boat and a bracing river breeze—that’s how to feel carefree, 
confident, king of the universe . .. that’s the exhilaration you'll get from your 
new Zodidc Convertible, now lower, sleeker, all-new inside! With flexible Ford 
power you paddle gently through traffic, produce a speed-burst at will, always 
feel as fresh as you started ... and you’ve space for six plus every all-weather 
comfort. Chase away those cobwébs—Zodiac style! See your Ford Dealer about 
this superb Convertible today. Price £873 plus £364.17.6 P.T. = £1,237.17.6 


Zodiac Convertible from 866069 | 


AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 
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At Stanford-le-Hope, Essex, Taylor Woodrow have completed the 
construction of a vacuum distillation unit for 
Stone and Webster Engineering Limited, main contractors 
SHELL HAVEN to the Shell Refining Co. Limited. 
STANFORD-LE-HOPE This new unit will process 11,000 tons of Kuwait crude oil daily. 
ESSEX Taylor Woodrow’s part in this undertaking included mass excavation 
(all below high tide level); the construction of the complex 
reinforced concrete foundations and the installation of all mechanical 
equipment including some 14 miles of pipework. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 












Lakeside Manoeuvres 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA 


Wednesday 


HE morning after the Foreign Ministers’ conference 

began, the fournal de Genéve reported under the head- 

ing “ Movement Rather than Engagement,” that “a 
deliberately vague initial situation had given the chiefs on 
each side considerable liberty.” Referring to an “ ener- 
getic thrust,” it commented, “taken by surprise the others 
changed their plans several times.” 


All this of course referred to Swiss army mancuvres 
which began on the same day along the hills above Geneva. 
Down by the lake things were very different. For the 
foreign ministers the initial situation was only too painfully 
clear. Clinched together like heavyweight boxers, they had 
been left with scant room for manceuvre, let alone for sur- 


prise. Mr Gromyko’s immediate attempt to push the east: 
Germans into a front seat as full participants in a conference. 


of six was as predictable as western reiteration of the view 
that ‘at this ‘gathering Germahs have only an advisory role. 


The only ‘memientary uricertainty was whether* this ‘long: 
-expectéd ‘first: conftict “‘Wolild “prevent the conference ‘from * 
‘Starting’ On- the appointed: day: - It was clearly not’ possible’ 
even’ for Mr Harhmarskjéld to say a few-words of welcome at- 
the Palais des Nations ‘tintif his atidiencé ‘had mariaged to- - 
‘sit down, andthe argument ‘was Over precisely who: ‘should: 
sit down and ‘how. —’ 


sc dal Gal eee seated asad Geet che bebiaaia ot 
this conference, which after several days’ work is still with- 
out an agenda or an agreement about its potential member- 
ship and looks as if it will stay that way, was the need 
to keep the Secretary-General himself at arm’s length. Mr 
Hammarskjéld has no divisions but the ministers, presum- 
ably suspecting him of a desire to wield something like papal 
authority over them, kept his part in the visible proceedings 
down to the minimum, and seemed to breathe easier once 
he was safely in the air on his way to South America. Even 
then other shadowy figures hovered in the wings—a Chinese 
deputy foreign minister was glimpsed flitting by, naturally 
by pure coincidence, while the West German foreign 
minister, Herr von Brentano, had arrived only to retire 
discreetly to a villa, whence he sallied forth wrapped in the 
same veil of discretion even when paying a visit to Mr 
Gromyko. 


Dr Bolz from East Berlin, on the other hand, had taken 
pains to arrive before anybody else and to make the most 
of this first appearance of his government on a primarily 
western stage. However, as the Russians naturally did not 
want the odium of delaying the actual starting date; their 
attempt to get him into a seat of honour was foredoomed 
to failure. They accepted the western offer of “ separate 
tables ” for the two German teams just in time for the con- 
ference to sit down for its first formalities on Monday 





evening. With the Germans settled like two sputniks in 
orbit outside the round table of the four convening powers, 
interest shifted to the question how soon Dr Bolz would 
Start trying to emit loud bleeps, and there were conflicting 
interpretations of what was called a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment ” between the four n<t to block any reasonable request 
to speak from the side tables. It is generally assumed that a 
gentleman’s agreement dissolves the moment anybody ceases 
to act like a gentleman—which is liable to happen at any 
time. 

Although the substance of an East German presence at 
the conference had been conceded long ago—and Dr Bolz, 
if silenced in the conference room, obviously has other 
means of projecting his statements from Geneva to the 
world through the massive concentration of correspondents 
assembled here—there was naturally great jubilation in the 
communist camp after the battle of the tables, which was 


Claimed as a famous victory. The communist press being 


what it is, most of its organs passed over the fact that Mr 


icaiyes | aX, nt ot what he asked for—a conference of 
"six equals st Gérmans, however, equally naturally 


took their ¢ own oa taal ‘tack. ““Borin betrays Germany ” 
was the heading of Neues Deutschland’s leading article—a _ 
phrase which itself betrays East Berlin’s eagerness to corner 
patriotic sentiment. A‘ similar desire to show that it was 
East Berlin and Moscow who were fighting to win Germany 
its due place in the’sun has inspired allegations, apparently 
unfounded, that the West Germans had opposed a proposal 
to make German one of the conference’s official languages. 
Up in the hills with the Swiss soldiery, Tuesday, it was 
reported, was a day of slower tempo : “ Red” forces were 
awaiting reinforcements : the infantry were getting steadier 
in the face of tank assaults : while one unit of “ silent and 
mobile cyclists” had managed to disengage under cover of 
night, skilful delaying action by a force from Geneva held 
others pinned in position, Down in the Palais des Nations 
things were by then beginning to develop along much the 
same lines, Already the pace had slackened. Mr Gromyko 
was seeking to bring up “ Red ” reinforcements in the shape 
of Czechs and Poles : but this second Soviet diplomatic 
panzer onrush was met by well-prepared infantry, whose 
nerves were unshaken even when a Soviet big gun, Mr Zorin, 
was trundled out at the routine evening press conference 
instead of the normal spokesman and in effect got in an extra 
Soviet speech. It was a tougher one than that delivered on 
the sarne theme in the Palais by Mr Gromyko, who by Wed- 
nesday was apparently content merely to keep the Czech- 
Polish issue going with a brief statement best described as 
a pot boiler. 
After that, the conference found itself actually launched 
upon the open sea of a general discussion—without any 
agenda or attempt to draw up an agenda, with the Poles and 
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Czechs left dangling in mid-air, with the Germans still 
silent at their little tables, and with practically nothing in 
sight that would stave off the moment when the rival formu- 
lations of proposals for Germany would be definitely pre- 
sented and once again rejected. Wednesday afternoon’s 
exchanges pointed the way to the clash to come: Mr 
Gromyko’s objection to the West tying its proposals 
together in the famous “ package” was countered by Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd’s rejoinder that the problems themselves were 
connected ones, Mr Lloyd went on to reject the conception 
of two sovereign German states and to argue that the 
problem of reunification had to be tackled before a peace 
treaty could be signed. 

Meanwhile “silent and mobile cyclists” had turned up 
as early as Tuesday in the shape of an advance party of five 
‘Czech diplomats, who had managed to get into the press 
building—less jealously guarded than the Palais itself, where 
eminent journalists had on Monday been subjected to a 
frisking—and spread the word that their full delegation was 
standing by in Prague with bags packed, waiting for the 
first whistle. This was at least a diversion for some of the 
hungry mass of correspondents who, unlike the Swiss troops 
up on the mountains, were not equipped with television “ to 
observe at a comfortable distance and with a rare precision.” 
The press is enduring the daily agony of six simultaneous 
press conferences held in widely separated rooms: the best 
one can say about this appalling system is that, in contrast 
to the similar arrangements at the earlier Geneva gathering, 
nobody has yet been seriously injured in the rush for the 
stairs. 

A peculiarly horrible show window on a main street here 
is full of little wigwagging clocks like the twitching damned 
in some Hieronymus Bosch hell. It is fairly symbolic of the 
state of: mind of some observers of this inchoate and 
unpromising conference. It is also a reminder that Geneva 
is not just an enchanting summery setting for a disenchant- 
ing assemblage: it is also the city of Jean Calvin, stern 
apostle of predestination. From the beginning of this 
conference, a sense of fatalism has hung heavily in the 
bright air over the lake. Everything that has happened 
so far was only to be expected. The imprisoned souls 
may go on twitching for several weeks, but it is hard to 
see how the present pains and postures can greatly affect 
the outcome. 


Danger Signals for New 
ZLealand’s Socialists 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN WELLINGTON 


LTHOUGH New Zealand does not run to nationally 
A organised public opinion polls and similar methods of 
regular pulse-taking, it had the political thermometer thrust 
under its tongue on May 2nd when the first by-election 
since Mr Walter Nash’s Labour government took office at 
the end of 1957 saw the Opposition National party candidate 
réturned with an increase of more than six per cent in his 
vote. The by-election was for the Hamilton seat made 
vacant by the death earlier this year of Dame Hilda Ross, 
a minister in the former National party administration. 

Dame Hilda, who had a considerable personal following 
outside strictly political alignments, held the seat at the 
previous general election by a majority of only 1,110. The 
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National party candidate on May 2nd, Mr Adams-Schneider, 
who had previously stood against the prime minister, Mr 
Nash, in Mr Nash’s own constituency, increased this 
majority, on the preliminary count, to 2,470 and could 
emerge with a majority very close to 3,000 by the time 
absentee votes are counted. As at the general election in 
1957, it was a three-cornered contest with a Social Credit 
candidate providing the third corner. The Social Credit 
vote remained stationary. 

The most Mr Nash was prepared to admit was that he 
was “ surprised ” by the result. The leader of the National 
party, Mr Holyoake, of course admitted no surprise at all, 
but called on the government to resign on the ground that 
it had plainly lost the confidence of the country. Mr 
Holyoake, an experienced politician, is unlikely to be sur- 
prised if Mr Nash takes no notice of this challenge. 


N the normal course of events one by-election victory does 
I not make an Opposition summer, but the situation in 
New Zealand is hardly politically normal. Mr Nash’s 
government is in office with a majority of two, one of whom 
is the Speaker. The six per cent swing recorded in the 
typically urban constituency of Hamilton, if repeated right 
through the country, would give the Opposition a majority 
of eight to ten seats. If all Mr Nash’s parliamentary 
supporters remain hale and hearty, and none of them lose 
their seats at any further by-elections, his government is 
eighteen months and two budgets away from the next 
general election. But the omens for his future are not, at 
the moment, propitious. 

New Zealand’s first Labour government remained in 
power from 1935 until 1949. During that period it put 
most of its socialist ideals into legislative form, so that by 
the time it went out of office its principal concern was how 
to stay in power. The chief claim of the Nationalists, who 
remained in office until 1957, to a different label was their 
professed belief that private enterprise should be given more 
elbow room. They did something to provide for this, but 
at the same time they stayed on the welfare state toboggan. 
They lost the 1957 elections partly because they fell behind 
the Labour party’s blatant election bidding ; partly because 
they were showing an increasing tendency to self- 
complacency, which some of the electors felt bound to 
disturb ; partly because their then leader, Sir Sidney 
Holland, had become sporadically unpopular with the 
waverers and with sections of his own party ; and partly 
because, after eight years in office, the pendulum was 
swinging against them anyway. 

The Labour party bid very high in the 1957 election. 
The estimated total cost of its offerings, which included 
various pensions benefits and a direct income tax rebate, was 
over £41 million. But, unfortunately for Mr Nash, when he 
came to power New Zealand was facing serious balance of 
payments difficulties. He immediately applied the classic 
Labour corrective, import controls, and was able to make 
out a pretty good case for doing so. But the drain on the 
exchequer created by fulfilling election promises was s0 
great that for a brief period {10 million had to be borrowed 
from the Social Security Fund. Later, the government had 
to borrow £29 million abroad to keep its overseas balances 
from being totally exhausted, brought in a swingeing budget 
which increased taxation by £20 million and did such poli- 
tically unpopular things as increasing the price of beer, 
tobacco and cigarettes, petrol and new motor cars. 

During the election Mr Nash had promised that the basis 
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of taxation would not be changed. When it was changed a 
few months later, he said that the promise had been condi- 
tional on the phrase “ given normal circumstances” and 
claimed that present circumstances were not normal. The 
gloss was not well received. The government has also 
had to accept the blame for the irritations caused by the 
changeover from the former system of direct tax collection to 
pay-as-you-earn, although both parties were in fact com- 
mitted to this change. The irritations caused by the heavy 
consumer tax increases were further accentuated by com- 
pany and dividends tax measures which upset the commer- 
cial community, and later by arguments with the farming 
community ever the guaranteed butter price, town milk 
supplies and cheese payments. 

Against this background, the Hamilton by-election was 
bound to arouse particular interest. This was stimulated by 
the government’s announcement, on the eve of the election, 
of its approval of certain local—and expensive—projects 
which were likely to influence local opinion. The swing 
away from the government appears to indicate that the 
baits were either not sufficient or were not taken. This is 
a development which may well cause some major reorganisa- 
tion of New Zealand political thinking. 


Comecon Progress Report 


HE tenth birthday of the Council of Mutual Economic 
Tava (Gomecon) came very soon after that of Nato. Like 
Nato, it is a product of the cold war. It was the Soviet 
reply to the Marshall plan, formed at a time when Moscow 
had decided to tighten its grip on eastern and central 
Europe. The first members of the organisation were the 
European countries of the Soviet block, headed by the 
Soviet Union ; and they remain the only ones entitled to 
full membership. Asian communist countries, led by China, 
are only associate members. 

During the first years of its existence, Comecon made 
very little progress with the co-ordination of economic 
policies and international division of labour that were its 
official objectives. Stalin, dizzy with success at home, con- 
sidered that every communist country, down to little 
Albania, ought to be a smaller edition of the Soviet original, 
with its own heavy industry and with self-sufficiency as the 
goal. By 1950, international tension prompted Moscow to 
impose throughout the block much faster rates of growth 
in fuel and- power, engineering and arms production. This 
breakneck pace, determined without due allowance for con- 
sumer needs, probably did more damage to member coun- 
tries than the arbitrary fixing of prices for exchanges with 


' the Soviet Union. 


Stalin’s successors realised that specialisation could hasten 
the economic development of the block. But no sooner had 
the first blueprints for a greater division of labour been 
drawn up than the whole organisation was shaken by the 
events of 1956. Hungary became an invalid, while Poland, 
glancing wistfully westwards, thought mainly of its living 
standards. Elsewhere, too, political relaxation was possible 
only if accompanied by some concessions to consumers. 
From an asset, Comecon turned into a liability for the 
Russians, Only in the last year or so have efforts at 
economic co-ordination been resumed. The drafting of 
new long-term plans for each country and several meetings 
of the Council (in Moscow last May, in Prague later in the 
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year) made it possible to elaborate some common 
programmes. These were naturally paraded at the time of 


- the tenth anniversary and their more interesting features can 


now be summarised. 

Fuel resources are very unevenly divided in the area. 
Poland is, next to the Soviet Union, the main coal producer. 
Polish Upper Silesia is also apparently the most profitable 
place for new capital investments. Czechoslovakia and 
eastern Germany have offered credits to Poland for setting 
up new mines ; the German credits are to be used for brown 
coal which will serve as fuel for power stations. There is 
already some co-operation over electric power. Most coun- 
tries ef the block have some common transmission lines with 
their neighbours. But special efforts will now be made to 
increase electric power exchanges between Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and eastern Germany. Plans have also been drawn 
up for atomic energy. The first nuclear station generating 
electricity is to begin operations in northern Germany, in 
1961. By 1965 Czechoslovakia should also have a similar 
station in operation and a couple under construction. 
Poland, too, has an atomic programme. 

The shortage of oil and natural gas is growing acute in 
most countries of the block. Only Rumania, which exports 
three to four million tons of petroleum products to its com- 
munist neighbours, and Albania, can do without Soviet aid. 
Moscow has promised to increase its exports rapidly : 
eastern Germany is to get 4.8 million tons of Soviet crude 
oil in 1965 (compared with 1 million tons in 19§7) ; Czecho- 
slovakia is to get § million tons. The construction of pipe- 
lines linking these countries, as well as Poland and Hungary, 
with their Soviet sources of supply is among the Comecon’s 
major projects. 


TEEL output in eastern Europe is largely dependent on 
Soviet supplies of iron ore and these will have to be 
stepped up considerably if the planned targets are to be 
reached (Czechoslovakia, for instance, is scheduled to pro- 
duce about 9.5 million tons of crude steel in 1965 and Poland 
9 million tons). .The Russians claim to have taken this into 
account in the development plans for their western ore 
deposits. Thus, Czechoslovakia will get over 10 million tons 
of Soviet iron ore in 1965, which is thrice its present volume 
of imports. As regards other metals, Hungary is to increase 
its shipments of bauxite, Poland is to supply more zinc, and 
Bulgaria more copper and lead, while China should gain in 
importance as a source of tungsten, molybdenum and tin. 
Co-ordination is no longer to be limited chiefly to the 
exchange of raw materials. There is, for instance, to be a 
concerted drive to expand chemical production, with a speci- 
ally important part allotted to eastern Germany. In engin- 
eering, all member countries have already agreed to reduce 
the number of different types of machine tools that they 
produce. In general, each country is being urged to con- 
centrate on those branches of engineering for which it is 
most suited : eastern Germany on precision instruments 
and electrical equipment ; Czechoslovakia on various forms 
of heavy engineering ; Poland on mining equipment, railway 
stock and shipbuilding ; Hungary on aluminium plants ; 
Rumania on oil equipment and so on. The Soviet engineer- 
ing industry will, naturally, remain the most diversified. 
The existence of all these blueprints does not mean that 
integration has gone very far in the communist common 
market. On the contrary, the combined foreign trade turn- 
over of member countries (including their trade with non- 
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communist states) accounts for only one-tenth of the foreign 
trade turnover of the world, Indeed, Russian commentators, 
conscious that previous Soviet bullying tactics have left a 
bitter taste, now insist that co-operation is. more beneficial 
to other countries. than to the Soviet Union, which is fairly 
self-sufficient. They also emphasise that the Comecon is 
no “ supranational ” planning body but merely a co-ordinat- 
ing organisation based on the principle of unanimity. —__ 

Soviet writers also admit that the organisation is not yet 


very effective. Although it has committees dealing with — 


most branches of economic life, agreements are still usually 
reached by individual countries among themselves. Barter 
deals, backed by bilateral credits, remain the rule. The 
Comecon has not yet evolved. an efficient system of multi- 
lateral payments. Nor have the planners solved the problem 
of how to determine the efficiency of investments between 
countries with differing price structures, when there is no 
free flow of resources across national frontiers. As to the 
prices obtaining in this communist market, it is argued in the 
samie breath that they both correspond to world prices and 
avoid world fluctuations through long-term contracts. 


This is not Comecon’s only ambiguity. It is claimed that 


increased collaboration should enable the block to increase its 
exports, particularly its aid to backward countries. But who 
will determine what proportion of the common resources 
should be devoted to aid for communist China or for the 
under-developed countries of Asia and the Middle East ? 
Who will decide the rate of growth or the share of invest- 
ment in the national incomes or the amount of trade with 
the capitalist world ? Hopes are now pinned on the new 
method of long-term perspective planning (10 to 15 years) 
which should make it easier for individual countries to co- 
ordinate their policies. 

By its tenth birthday, indeed, Camecon has only taken its 
first tentative steps. It is not yet what it is supposed to be. 
Yet it should not be underestimated. In comparing Soviet 
economic potential with that of the western powers, it will 
be increasingly important to take into account the rest of 
the communist third of the world. Economic ties also have 
their political consequences. If the communist common 
market should make faster progress towards integration 
during its second decade, it will be extremely difficult by 
1970 to dissociate the countries of eastern and central 
Europe from their Soviet partner. This factor is over- 
looked in most controversies about the merits and timing 
of “ disengagement.” 


French Spas in Decline 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE PYRENEES 


LONELY fountain played for the delectation of a dozen 

fat goldfish. The tepid waters of the Source Romaine, 
reputed to cure a list of ailments as long as a Yorkshire- 
man’s arm, splashed into an ornate basin inhabited by a 
colony of superbly healthy newts. The thermal establish- 
ment (“an elegant neo-Hellenic construction,” the guide- 
book said, “ built in 1906”) was overgrown with roses. A 
faded notice warned: “ Fermeture le 12 septembre.” But 
this was May and in France the thermal season begins on 
May 15th or, at the latest, June 1st. The man at the 
Mairie shrugged sadly when asked when the local season 
began. Was it possible to visit the thermal establishment ? 
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He shook his head, and then, eyeing your correspondent’s 
Harris Tweed jacket, said eagerly: “Unless, of course, 
you’re thinking of buying it... .” 

Taking the waters first became a vogue during Roman 
times. The fashion was revived’ by returned Crusader 
knights in search of cures-for the numerous skin diseases 
they had contracted. One of the Counts of Toulouse, for 
example, was told by his doctor that he could be cured 
by washing in the urine of a virtuous married lady. His 
wife’s urine having failed him, he divorced her and tried 
that of every noblewoman in his county. He was finally 


~ cured by his gardener’s wife, fortified for the occasion with 


onion soup made with the water of a local sulphurous spring. 
Logical skin-sufferers soon dispensed with the onion-soup 
stage and plunged directly into the waters of what is now 
Ax-les-Thermes. 


From the end of the seventeenth century France’s health 
resorts attracted aristocrats, artists and churchmen as much 
for the opportunities they offered of hunting, feasting and 
flirting as by their curative claims. The remoter Pyrenean 
spas were greatly favoured, and everyone who was anyone 
seems to have had at least one cure and at least one affaire 
there. (Even Bismark fell in love in the Pyrenees.) Until 
the late nineteenth century the plumbing tended to be 
primitive. In 1787 Arthur Young noted that the baths at 
Luchon were “horrible holes . . . which must cause as 
many illnesses as they cure.” At some resorts grass-snakes 
were apt to slither into one’s bath down the pipe which 
brought the water from open springs. When this happened 
to the Duchesse de Berry at Saint-Sauveur in 1828 she fled 
into a courtyard crowded with notables ; so tactful—or so 
spellbound—were they that it was some time before the 
attractive duchess realised that she had forgotten to dress. 


N American businessman once made a handsome profit 
by shipping coal to Newcastle (during a colliery strike). 
The ocean resort of Biarritz created for its Edwardian 
clientéle a thermal establishment into which salt water was 
piped from saline springs fifteen miles away—such was the 
social superiority of spa-water to sea-water. As recently as 
1936 it was still considered more chic to take the waters in 
a spa than to wallow in them on a beach. But the postwar 
Frenchman, perhaps in reaction against political frustration, 
developed an escapist passion for sport and the sea. And 
the 1952-58 inflationary boom funnelled an unprecedented 
supply of capital into real estate. Bright new boulevards 
thrust out like tendrils from a score of coastal resorts. It 
became fashionable to build a villa by the sea for one’s 
holidays now and retirement in due course. For the first 
time, spa-going was vieux jeu. 

Scenic beauty, constant publicity and an established 
reputation for catering for touristes as well as curistes have 
enabled a few spas, like Vichy and Evian, to hold their own. 
But the majority have grown more and more somnolent 
from year to year. The prewar bourgeoisie is dying off, and 
the French health service has never really taken to tht 
idea of creating a new clientéle for the spas by subsidising 
their treatment: such subsidies as the thermal lobby 
extracted from the Fourth Republic have been slashed by 
the Fifth. There are fewer colonial officials with long 
leaves and outsize livers ; and the foreigners with money are 
now sun-loving Scandinavians and Germans whose wives 
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by ZIM Lines—the 
world’s fastest growing fleet 


You travel to Israel the natural way when you 
travel by ZIM. Because ZIM is best equipped 
to provide you with the kind of service you 
enjoy most. The moment you step aboard, 
you step into Israel. You travel with friends, 
enjoying luxurious comfort all the way. 
Travel by ZIM once—then travel by ZIM 
always. 


Full details from Travel Agents 





ZIM also maintains a safe’and speedy regular 
cargo service from London and Liverpool to 
Israel and Cyprus in a vast fleet of fast modern 


vessels. 


for passenger enquiries— Shoham Maritime Services Ltd. 
295 Regent Street, W.1. 
Telephone : LANgham 8484 


for cargo enquiries— 
ZIM Israel Navigation 
Company Ltd. 
Audrey House, 3/4 Houndsditch, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 
Telephone : AVEnue 1981. 


CARGO OR PASSENGERS 
ZiM IS BEST FOR BOTH 


tSRAEL 
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ANGLO ISRAEL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
46, Seymour Street, London, W.|! 


Tel.: AMB 1801. 


We shall be pleased to assist 


you with:any enquiry concerning 


~ 


trade with Israel. ~~ 


BANK | | | 
HAPOALIM B.M. 


(THE WORKERS’ BANK LTD). 
TEL AVIV - ISRAEL 


“ 


S 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
178 MILLION IL. 


> 


87 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE 


COUNTRY 


Ss 


ALL KINDS OF BANKING BUSINESS 
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Pension Sehemes 
A Migdal ‘Top hat’ policy provides a practical answer 
to the problem of one-man pension arrangements for 
executives and key men not covered, or not ade- 
quately covered, by general pension schemes. The 
pension is obtained by means of Endowment Assur- 
ance, and premiums paid by the employer are allow- 
able as a business expense. For full details of this 
Policy, Self-Employed Retirement Annuities, for 
House Purchase, Endowment and ,Whole Life 
Policies, write to: 


MIGDAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMETED 
(Incorporated in Israel) 
Fenchurch. House, 5 Fenchurch Strest, London, E.C.3 
MANsion House 9073-5. 


a a iia 













BANK LEUMI 
LE-ISRAEL B.M. 


This is the oldest and largest bank in Israel, 


where it has recently opened its 92nd branch. 
Its extensive and modern organisation is at the 


disposal of British exporters, importers and 
banks for their dealings with Israel. 


Documentary Letters of Credit. 
Clean and Documentary Collections. 
Trustee and Executor services in Israel. 


London Office : 


6 GRACECHURCH STREET, £.C.3 


Head Office: 
TEL AVIV 


Representative Office in New York: 20 Pine Street, N.¥-5 
Representative Office for Continental Europe: 








MARKS & SPENCER 


7 — serve the community 


The results of scientific research and technical advances are 


incorporated in ST. MICHAEL merchandise. 


Scientists, technicians and stylists, who form part of 


MARKS & SPENCER’S Merchandise Research and Development Division, 


create and maintain the quality standards for which 


ST. MICHAEL Textiles and Foods are famous. 


atl | wns sme« MARKS & SPENCER 


is the hallmark of quality goods at prices you can afford. 


Over 99% of genudatl] goods are British made. 
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ATA TEXTILE COMP. LTD. 



















KFAR ATA NEAR HAIFA 
Address: P.O.B. 685, HAIFA, ISRAEL. Cables: ATATEXT, HAIFA. 
Subsidiary: KURDANEH TEXTILE WORKS LTD. 


Spinners of combed and carded cotton yarn 
Weavers of plain and fancy fabrics 


Dyers and Finishers 
(sole licensees in Israel for Sanforised Compressive Shrinking Process) 


Makers up of men’s, ladies’ and children’s wear 





Ata Textile Works oe: 7 | Kurdaneh Textile Works 


EXPORT 


of fabrics for dress, sport shirts and raincoats, Corduroy and 
Velveton, and of ladies’ summer dresses. 


TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES INCLUDING 


GREAT BRITAIN AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA SWEDEN 
NORWAY DENMARK HOLLAND 





Founded in 1934; 1,500 employees: i 
Consolidated share capital of Group, excluding resérves—IL.4,300,0003 a : 
Annual turnover—IL.22,000,000 es 
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ONE LAND ABOVE ALL DEMANDS A VISIT... 


ISRAEL 


Land of the Bible, where three faiths meet and cultures intermingle. 
You'll find history: in shrine, ruin and excavation. You’ll find progress: in 
good communications, fine hotels. Always, you’ll find an Israeli welcome 
warm as the sun that shines all year round on this Mediterranean land. 


For further information on Israel, historic and modern, apply to: 


ISRAEL GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


69 ST. JAMES’S STREET LONDON 8.W.I. HYDE PARK 2431 
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Search for Friends 


At this stage in its metamorphosis from a race into a- 
nation, Israel is still very much on its own. 
Singularly isolated among nations, the young state 

is gradually breaking a way through some of 

the. indifference and humbug that constricts it. 


O* ovesacs 30, 1947; Dutehiebcee nations vo‘ed at the 


United Nations in favour of the partition of Palestine _ 


and the formation of an independent Jewish state: Six 
months later the provisional council of state in Tel Aviv 
announced the birth of Israel and Marshal Stalin and Mr 
Truman. were the first to give it their blessing. From: this 
beginning, Israel:has become the world’s loneliest nation. ‘It 
has no place in any alliances ; in a world drawn together into 
blocks, unions and defence pacts, it has always been on its 
own. The Soviet Union saw wise to drop its godchild in 
order to pursue its interests unencumbered in the Arab 
world ; the West accepted the Jewish state as a camp 
follower but never forgot that strategically and economically 
the Arabs had more to offer. Israel gets financial help 
from the United States; credits, jets and sympathy from 
France ; reparations on the generous side of correctness 
from west Germany ; warships from Britain. All this is 
welcome—and necessary—but does not alter the fact of 
Israel’s basic isolation. 

The lack of good friends might have made Israel horribly 
insecure. It has not done that but it has made them nervy 
and parochial. A race that has persisted by virtue of its 
separateness has become a state that is isolated and intro- 
verted. The Israelis are inclined to judge any action any- 
where in the world simply in the light of its. possible 
effect-on themselves; for instance, America’s position 
over Quemoy was approved because it showed that 
Washington stood by its old friend Chiang Kai-shek even 
though this loyalty conflicted with western interest. A visitor 
to Israel is startled to find how many people—otherwise 
sophisticated—divide the world into those who- are. pro- 
Israeli. and those who are pro-Arab.. The axiom that “ he 
that is not with me is against me” is at least as seme. in 
Israel as —s its ro 2. 


~ Tavaet! and the. West. 


When it it comes to the. point, Israel trusts its. own strong 
arm rather than any foreign alignment. But from time to 
time this self-confidence meeds to be boosted. Immediately 
before the Sinai. campaign, Israel succumbed to a bad attack 
of nerves from not quite knowing what was going on on the 
other side of the hill. Although the campaign failed in its 
Principal objective, which was to force Egypt at gun’s point 
to a peace treaty, the army's easy. victory in the. desert 
Cleared an atmosphere that had become claustrophobic. The 
lesson for the West is’ self-evident ; to. leave Israel bleakly 
on its own is to Court another dangerous explosion. - The 
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Israeli soldier 


Israelis ‘believe that the West is very gradually coming 
round to understanding this danger and is now looking at 
Israel less as an awkward encumbrance and more as a 
friendly state whose special interests deserve consideration. 
Their main request is to be treated normally ; to have their 
existence and their survival as an independent state taken 
for granted—however angrily Arabs object. For a good 
many years they have suffered the humbug of western 
politicians, diplomats and businessmen who try to placate 
the Arabs while theoretically supporting Israel’s indepen- 
dence. Although it has always been rather clear—except 
perhaps to the two-facers—that neither side was deceived, 
the Arabs exploited western nervousness for all it was worth. 

The happiest relationship is with France. The personal 


friendship between Frenchmen such as M, Soustelle and a 


number of Israeli leaders (both in the government. and in 
the opposition) is bolstered by France’s feud with the Arabs 
over Algerian policy. After the Sinai campaign Israel found 
itself almost completely ostracised ; the United States sus- 
pended its aid projects and an unhappy British Government, 
trying to mend its own fences, steered clear of Israel. Only 
the French, who because of the Algerian war had already 
written off any hope of good relations with the Arabs, came 
to Israel’s help with money and military hardware. The 
Israelis have to turn one or two somersaults to reconcile 
their support of French Algerian policy*with their usual 
insistence on the right of small-nations to independence, 
but this awkwardness is | easily outweighed by the value of 
French loyalty. There is no formal alliance, but-as the 
French ambassador in Israel says: “ an affaire for a French- 
man is better than marriage.” 

With Britain relations have recently improved and are 
probably better now than they have ever been. _ The 
Israelis put this down to the collapse of British Arab policy ; 
the British to the need for calming Israeli nerves. In the 
past, Israel felt that it never got a fair hearing because of 
the pro-Ara front in the Foreign Office ; now, so the theory 
goes, this front is cracking under the strain of successive 
setbacks culminating in the Iraqi revolution.. Whatever 
the reasons, there is undoubtedly more confidence—and 
probably more honesty—between the two countries than 


there. has been fora long time. 


The sale of the two British submarines last year, after 
a long gap in arms deliveries, was enormously encouraging 
to the Israelis—even though some local strategists are not at 
all sure that the defence value of the submarines was worth 


their high cost. For a time, after the Soviet arms deal 
- with Egypt in 1955, Israel was very hard up for weapons. 
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Now ‘the trouble is shortage of cash rather than the diffi- 
culty of finding suppliers: France allows good credit:-for 
its arms but this is nothing like the give-away terms that the 
United Arab Republic has been getting from Russia. Israel 
makes its own small arms and is an exporter of bazookas, 
sub-machine guns and medium mortars. Like other arms 
exporting countries, Israel got into trouble when shipments 
reputedly reached General Batista in Cuba. 


New Friends in Afro-Asia 


Israel, set as it is between Asia and Africa, does_net con- 
fine its search for friends to the West. But until a year or 
so ago neither Asia nor Africa offered:much encouragement. 
In 1955, Arab influence in the Afro-Asian group saw to it 
that Israel was excluded from the Bandung conference, and 
although the Arabs were unable to persuade the other dele- 
gates to: brand Israel as “‘ an illegitimate state and aggressor,” 
the conference passed a resolution supporting the rights of 
the Palestinian Arabs and demanding the implementation of 
the United Nations partition resolutions. At that time Japan 
and Burma were the only countries in the group to have 
diplomatic relations with Israel. But since then, several gov- 
ernments have had second thoughts and Israel now has 
diplomatic missions in Colombo, Manila, Bangkok, Addis 
Ababa and Monrovia as well as in Rangoon and Tokyo, 
while the new nations of West Africa, Ghana and Nigeria, 
have refused to take sides in the Arab-Israeli feud. 

The most pleasing development for Israel is that several 
backward countries are now turning towards the Jewish 
state for technical help. Israethas no money to spare but it 
does have reserves of skill and experience which for political, 
and psychological, reasons it is delighted to share. The 
under-developed countries, for their part, know that there 
is no danger of being swamped by Israel which carries 
neither the stigma of the colonialist powers nor the tentacles 

-of the Soviet Union, Israel is known to be grappling with 


Place in a1 

6¢ SHALL die in Israel, but will my son ? ”- So reflected a 

man whose life has been spent in creating and building 
up the Jewish state. Such moments of soul-searching are 
rare: Israel so palpably exists that to question its survival 
seems, when one is there, as irrelevant and as indelicate as to 
talk of death to the young and healthy. The two million 
Israelis who live semi-besieged in their straggly enclave 
bitten out of Arab territory keep their minds and energies 
on present troubles. The two overwhelming problems, to 
which everything else is subordinate, are, first, how to keep 
one step ahead of the Arab armies and, second, how to 
absorb the great waves of Jewish refugees that descend on 
israel’s shores. 

For the time being, Israel’s fighting skill, spirit and deter- 
mination can keep its enemies at bay ; the loosely united 
Arab armies, despite their enormous numerical superiority, 
were defeated in 1948, and eight years later the Egyptian 
forces were routed in Sinai. The question is whether this 
can go on indefinitely. The Israelis hope that the Arabs will 
accept the Jewish state when they find that they cannot dis- 
lodge it. The Arabs, in their turn, say that-one day, take as 
long as it may, the state of Israel will be overwhelmed ; 
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the seme sort of probes il its methods ae popes 
and experimental and, an important 

demand only one-quarter of the salary of an.expert from the 
United States or United Nations. 

“There are now some 7o Istacli experts in Burma, an 
acelipte- stay ick Pheri gitkie seek ahaa: 
mechanised agriculture, medicine, marketing organisations, 
co-operative banking and how to start a labour movement. 
Then, since the traffic is two-way, there are about 100 
African and Asian students and trainees in Israel. In Tel 
Aviv this winter, an Afro-Asian seminar on co-operative 
methods attracted 60 participants from 17 countries, includ- 
ing a large group from French Africa. Ata Jerusalem party 


- given in the seminar’s honour, someone remarked that there 


had seldom been so much colour in the capital since the 
day when King. Solomon welcomed the Queen of Sheba. 
-One of the. more curious examples of partnership is 
Israel’s attempt to teach a group of Burmese officers and 
men about life and farming methods in a kibbutz. The 
Burmese government, wanting to copy Israel’s system of 
semi#military farming settlements on its disturbed frontiers, 
sent Over 35 €x-servicemen and their families to learn about 
it.on the spot. _The Burmese are reported. to be catching on 
quick,-even though some of the more idealistic kibbutz 
members are alittle distressed at their interpretation of 
communal methods as a sort of forced labour... 

The Israelis have gone in for various joint ises with 
West African states. The most publicised is their manage- 
ment of the Ghanaian Black Star shipping line, but they are 
also involved ina number of construction projects in Ghana, 
Nigeria and Liberia. None of this adds up to very much 
either in the way of trade or political support. Israel is 
unlikely to get very far with the uncommitted nations of 
Africa and Asia while India remains obdurately cool. But 
the break-through, such as it is, means a tremendous amount 
to a country that for eleven years has been hemmed in by 
hostility. 


Arab World 


co 
they are fond of supporting their argument by quoting the 
analogy of the Crusader kingdoms. ~ But to Israelis this 
parallel is only an example of the fallibility of historical 
analogies ; they point out that unlike the Crusaders who 
stayed in their castles, the Israeli settlers are dispersed over 


the entire country and by farming the land themselves have — 


established a much more lasting claim than the medieval 
intruders, The Arabs are unconvinced. 

This Arab intransigence. affords Israel very little room fot 
manceuyre. 
it is easy to do nothing at all, If Israel’s leaders were 
seriously thinking of one day co-existing amicably with their 
neighbours, they would, perhaps, make a start with their 
own minority of 200,000 Arabs. As itis, Jews and Arabs 
do not live together happily in Israel. The ‘Arabs enjoy some 
of the outer show of equal rights ; they are represented in 
-the _Knesset (though not in. the cabinet), they are now 
-members. of, Histadrut, the labour federation, and many of 
them, are far. better off than et sar before the establish 
ment of the state. But they are distrusted as 
a potential fifth column ; most of come. under mulitary 
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on casas aie te 





i ee ig aeamieoones 
weapon Sea ar eine a sane In the past, all 
international schemes for settling the refugees have been 
scotched by Arab and Jewish adamant bloody-mindedness. 
But this might be one of the very few points of conflict 
where Israel could if it wished make a striking concession. 
Although it would not be at all easy for the government, 
already butdened by Jewish immigration, to accept the 
return of a significant number of Arab refugees whose diet 


for eleven years has been idleness and rancour, the gesture 


would assuredly be 
humane and it might” 


But the government 
remains inflexible, and 
the opportunity slides 
away. 

To put it at. its 
mildest, the Arabs have 
done nothing whatso- 
ever to make the 
Israelis like them. And 
there is an unforgiving- 


respect in Israel’s atti-- 
tude towards _ its 

enemies that seems to 

push the chance of 

neace still further away. 

There are some notable 

exceptions to this, 

particularly among the 

members of the left- 
wing Mapam party, but not enough. Possibly the Jewish 
character reflects the stern justice of the God of the Old 
Testament ; at any rate the visible tokens of the refusal 
to forgive-or forget—such as the carcases of the lorries 
that tried to relieve the siege of Jerusalem in 1948 
and still line the road from Tel Aviv—are much more 
poignant than Europe’s conventional memorials of its two 
world wats. The lack of respect is illustrated by Jewish 
disbelief that Arabs can do anything well ; the Israelis who 
look towards some kind of Jewish-Arab co-operation always 
emphasise that “ there is such a lot that we can teach the 
Arabs.” This is absolutely true, but they never add the 
rider that perhaps they too have something to learn. 


Middle East Federation? 


What co-operation could there ever be? In the long 
tun the safest guarantee for the Jewish state might be to 
include it within the framework of some kind of Middle 
Eastern confederation. It is very hard to visualise co-opera- 
tion while Israel remains an encampment of Jewish refugees 
divided from the Arabs by its whole way of life. The natural 
way of defence against its neighbours might be 20 assume a 
Protective colouring and so merge better into the landscape 
instead of relying only on its strength to keep the incalculable 
forces of the surrounding jungle at bay. Translated into 
Political terms this would make of Israel a small Levantine 
State not unlike Lebanon. But everything in Israel belies 
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such expectations. Although half its population comes from 
Africa” of Asia, its standards are firmly western, and it is 
inconceivable that it should ‘adulterate them in order to fit 
into a wotld whose’ ways it-despises. The state’s basic 
policy isto‘ westernise its eastern inamigrants ; how can it 
now go backward ? 

But it is not only Israel’s western course that contradicts 
any idea of a merger. Judaism is based on laws that 
wete devised in the third century to perpetuate the - 
distinctness of the Jewish race, and these laws still apply. 
For the two thousand years of dispersal the Jews were 
outsiders in their adopted countries, even though all other 
political and economic forces were on the side of assimila- 
tion. They did not return to Palestine to submerge their 
identity. ° Now that Israel is a nation state, there is all the 
‘Tess basis for looking forward to a time when the Jews will 
be prepared to merge with their surroundings. 

At a time when many governments are preparing to pool 
their resources, even though this means relinquishing their 
national sovereignty to a greater or less degree, Israel’s type 
of fierce nationalism looks a bit old-fashioned. The singular 
thing is that a country of immigration should possess so 
strong a nationalist character and purpose. The great 
leveller in Israel is the army. The long national service is 
as much an exercise in citizenship as it is military training, 
and many of the boys and girls who go into the mould as 
perfectly ordinary Europeans or Asians emerge with some- 
thing of the self-confidence, toughness and sense of national 
responsibility that is the hall-mark of the sabra, the man or 
woman born in Israel. 


Self-consciousness 


The Israelis are the most self-conscious people in 
the world. There is a tremendous contrast between an 
older country where so much, both good and bad, is taken 
for granted and the intensity with which Israel is feeling its 
way towards adolescence. An Israeli can give the impression 


, that no other country has ever suffered from juvenile delin- 


quency or bad roadmanship, no other engineer built a bridge 
and no other farmer irrigated his land. The self-examina- 
tion is not all as earnest as some critics make out : there is 
now sufficient cohesion and self-assurance for the Israelis 
to look at their community and laugh at it. But whether 
treated ironically or seriously, not a move is missed. 

But this self-awareness concerns the present, not the 
future. In a single generation the Jews experienced the 


. most brutal tragedy and the most splendid triumph of their 


long history—Hitler’s massacre of 6 million Jews and, only 
a few years later, the establishmént of the state. Against 
this background, the Israelis cannot be expected to drop 
their defences or compromise their principles of free immi- 
gration, and in its first precarious years the state needed all 
the unyielding toughness that its leaders contributed. Now, 
although the opportunities are still horribly sparse, there is 
conceivably room for more flexibility—and more imagina- 
tion. When Mr Ben-Gurion was asked the other day about 
the chances for peace, he replied: 

Really the hope of peace depends on these three factors : 
whether democracy wil] grow up in these countries {the 
Arab states], whether our neighbours will realise that it 
will not be easy to destroy Israel, and whether world ten- 
sion will be less than it is now. 
All these three conditions are beyond Israel’s control. Mr 
could do to ensure the conditions of its survival. 
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To be a Zionist 


The Zionist dream has been realised with the creation of a Jewish state. - 


What does it now mean to be a Zionist ? 
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The Israelis acknowledge their debt to the Jews living overseas, but the state and 


the diaspora squabble over this and many other questions. 


Ro a quarter of Israel’s money 
comes from the diaspora, most of it 
contributed by the six million Jews who 
live in the United States. Although 
fund-raisers complain that they are find- 
ing it harder each year to collect this 
money, they never have much difficulty 
in getting hold of it when there is a 
serious emergency. And there usually is 
such an emergency—the Sinai campaign, 
for instance, or an unexpectedly large 
wave of immigrants. This year the state 
needs additional help to absorb the 
shock of the Rumanian immigration, and 
money raisers, ranging from cabinet 
ministers to agents for the Women’s 
International Zionist Organisation are 
making whistle-stop tours of the United 
States. 

The government is, however, holding 
back its trump: if the prime minister, 
Mr Ben-Gurion, visited the United 
States, where he has not been for nearly 
10 years, he could probably whip up all 
the. money that is needed, and much 
more besides. But the shadow of the three 
million Jews in the Soviet Union, some 
of whom may one day be allowed to 
leave, keeps the state from playing all 
its best cards at once. No one in Israel 
seriously questions the generosity of 
American Jewry, many of whose mem- 
bers themselves only came recently from 
Russia or East Europe. 

But this said, there are other, perhaps 
minor, ways in which the partnership 
between Jews living inside and outside 
Israel is not working as easily as it might. 
On both sides there are the roots of un- 
defined resentment. The Israelis, hating 
the back seat driving of the Americans, 
tend to feel humiliated by their financial 
dependence - on foreign communities, 
while Jews living overseas are pricked 
by the feeling that, pay what they like, 
they are still thought less than Zionist 
because they have not packed their bags 
and settled in Israel. 


Easy Money 


Although neither worry is logical, 
and neither is commonly felt, there 
is. enough uneasiness in the air to 
cloud a relationship whose smooth work- 
ing is basic to the survival of the state. 
In theory, the money collected from 
abroad is only used for security, develop- 
ment of land and industry, and for the 


absorption of immigrants. In practice, 
this is an elastic formula that can be 
stretched to cover about everything that 
money is spent on. “Any industrial, com- 
mercial or building scheme can be fitted 
to the formula, and so qualify for govern- 
ment backing ; either the project gives 
employment to new immigrants or, at a 
pinch, can be described as development. 
This situation has led to a financial 
irresponsibility altogether paradoxical in 
a country that is basically as hard up as 
Israel. Crudely, the attitude is that any- 
thing is worth trying ; if the experiment 
fails, the Americans will foot the bill. 





Scribe at work on the Torah 


Nor is this attitude of mind confined 
to business enterprises. People brought 
up in an atmosphere of American largesse 
take much more for granted than was 
ever originally intended. A striking 
example a few months ago was when a 
professor at the Hebrew University asked 
his students for their suggestions on 
how to raise subscriptions in order to 
build a new synagogue in Jerusalem ; he 
was horrified to find that they .blandly 
accepted the fact that the Americans 
should pay. 

Although American money is taken for 
granted, American patronage is not. The 
Israelis have to fight back resentment 
when their benefactors, on visits to the 
country, expect to be well-féted or, less 
reasonably, allowed to interfere in local 
affairs. The bond of Judaism, however 


strong, is not strong enough .to sweeten. 


the normal sourness between donor. and. 
receiver. But since, in the predictable 
future, there can be no-question of Israel 
carrying the whole cost of the ingather- 
ing, this relationship must be lived with. 


The outsider could’ be more tactful} for’ 


Israel’s own self-respect, the control over 
the spending of foreign money could 
usefully be tighter. 


- ~ 


Old and New Zionism 


The prime minister has scattered 
dismay among some Jewish communities 
abroad by defining a Zionist as a man 
whose ultimate aim is to return to Israel. 
A broader definition of the term, and 
one obviously preferred by non-Israeli 
Zionists, is a man who supports the 
Jewish state but not necessarily by his 
physical presence. This may all seem a 
waste of emotions on semantics, but 
Zionism has meant so much for so long 
that this dispute over its meaning—now 
that the concept has..become fact— 
further confuses the vexed partnership 
between Jews. 

The quarrel is not only between 
Israeli and foreign Jews but, in a milder 
form, also between the young and the 
old in Israel. Among the younger 
generation (a term that is liberally inter- 
preted with men of 45 and more includ- 
ing themselves among the young) there 
are some who contend that now. Israel 
is an established entity, the whole idea 
of Zionism needs a good dusting. They 
are embarrassed by the pathos and 
melodrama which are still the stock-in- 
trade of many. speechmakers ; the old 
Zionist slogans, caught up by events, 
have lost their relevance but not always 
their popularity. The point, these re- 
formers insist, is no longer that Israel 
should exist but that it should succeed. 


Jewish Consciousness 


In Israeli schools, secular as well as 
religious, the Bible is the core of his- 
torical, geographical and social teaching ; 
the two thousand years of dispersal are 
skipped over comparatively © lightly. 
Tales of the Old Testament period often 
seem more real.to these children than the 
stories of their grandfathers’ wander- 


ings ; the land, the names, the language 


of the heroes, .of Jewish antiquity are 
all familiar ; the centuries of persecution 
are not. The associations with Biblical 
times are at every child’s finger tips: 
every other hummock of land has still 
its Biblical namie ; more and more people 
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are adopting 
from the Bible ; Yiddish, as a Jewish 
language, has been completely ousted by 
Hebrew. — 

This habit or sliding over the inter- 
vening years is not confined to children ; 
to a lesser degree ‘it is also an adult 


attitude. ‘The phrase “it is 2,000 years - 


since. . .” has become so much a cliché 
that parodists have reduced it to 
absurdity by saying “two thousand and 
ten.” .The obsessiveness with which 
Israelis forge their links with the very 
distant past does not make it easier for 
them to get on with Jews still living in 
the much more recent past. New immi- 
grants have been known to complain of 
“anti-semitism” in Israel, and young 
Israelis are often outspoken about their 
antipathy to Jewish communities over- 


straight or hybrid names~ seas. _ 
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is cut off from the mainstream of Jewish 


able funeral, with wreaths for its litera- 
ture and virile vocabulary. None of these 
changes are dramatic, but they suggest 


_ an understanding of the dangers if Israel 


Israel’s raison d’étre is as the centre 
of world Jewry. Now after ten years of 
statehood, the terms of partnership 
between Israeli and foreign Jew need 
defining ; the guilt and resentment on 
either side are largely the result of 
fuddled thinking. For so long as mass 
immigration continues, Israel is entitled 
to the financial support of foreign 
Jewry ; on the other hand, foreign Jews 
need feel no moral compulsion to come 
to Israel. Perhaps, as the young suggest, 
the old emotional idealism needs spring- 
Cleaning. But the gravest danger for the 
Jewish state would be to find itself as 
isolated as the crusader kingdoms when 
the mainstream of Christian thought 
left them in a backwater. 


Absorbing the Newcomers 


The young state holds its door open to all the Jews who come. Many 

of the newcomers are living better than before ; most of them 

have more to offer their children. But if the Israeli authorities were to 
plan more carefully, and more logically, there 


might be less distress in the first few years. 


a: 

N conditions that were never easy, Israel trebled its 
I population during its first ten years of life. -This great 
influx was cushioned with money from elsewhere ; the 
idealism, the vision and the hard work were Israel’s own. 
The tadpole state, feeling its way towards survival, became, 
because it had to, a huge refugee camp. The old-timers— 
people who had been in the country when the state was 
established but perhaps not for long before—were landed 
with the job of introducing the newcomers to an experi- 
mental and tentative way of life. Unlike the pre-1930 
settlers, many of whom were inspired with missionary 
fervour, the later immigrants came because they were afraid 
to stay where they were—either in Germany in the 1930's, 
or in East Europe, North Africa or Asia after the second 
world war—and had nowhere else to go. Often they brought 
with them something of the dependent spirit of refugees and 
a commitment to old customs that could turn into a grudge 
against the half-finished society.in which they found them- 
selves, Of the men and women who flooded in not only 
from 70 different countries but, as Mr ion puts it, 
from different centuries (“ there ate people who come from 
the 20th century, and people who come from the-15th and 
7th centuries.”) as many as possible, as quickly as possible, 
had to be moulded into ive members of a modern 


economy and defenders-of a beleaguered state. 

Inevitably many of them, and especially the older people 
from Asia and North Africa, resist this mould. Some 10-12 
per cent of the immigrants leave the country, and ‘probably 
many more would do the same if they could conjure up the 
fare or the entry visas into other countries. Many of the 





Moroccan and Tunisian Jews, bullied out of their own coun- 


- tries, would have preferred to go to France ;‘some of the 


European refugees dream of a promised land in America. 
But since only Israel holds the door open for all Jews, includ- 
ing the sick and old and troublesome, they come to Israel, 
and most of them stay, 


Lessons of the Past 


In the early days, the Israelis would speak with proud 
hopes of an integrated people ; now some of them have 
swung to the other extreme and speak meaningfully, if sadly, 
of the generation that Moses killed off during the desert 
wanderings. There is no sausage machine that will turn 
a Cross old Jew from Casablanca into a selfless Israeli 
pioneer, and integration is bound to work less smoothly in 
practice than in Zionist theory. But the unhappy existence 
of a flotsam of people who will probably never fit in should 
not obscure Israel’s astonishing achievement in finding room 
for all and employment for most. Nearly all the oriental 
immigrants are now better off than they were in the coun- 
tries they came from; all have more to promise their 
children 


This is the achievement ; and Israelis are not slow in 
self-congratulation. But there have been expensive failures. 
Roughly a quarter of the immigrants who have come to 
the state since its establishment have moved on fairly quickly 
from where they were first sent by the Jewish Agency. 
This is partly the inevitable result of trying to make city 
dwellers adapt themselves to the bleak little settlements 











Bloodhounds ready for launching during acceptance trials at Woomera 
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EFFECTIVE 


More advanced Bioodhound for defence of UK confirms 
particular suitability for European defence needs 


Already in operational service with the RAF and adopted 
by non-NATO- Sweden, Bloodhound Guided Weapon 
Systern is now to be further developed for the RAF. 


This developed Bloodhound possesses substantially in-_ 
creased operating range and altitude, with advanced-tech-. 
nique ensuring still greater lethality at these incréased 
ranges and heights. Low altitude performance is further - 


improved to counteract the threat of low-flying targets. 
Development, rather than replacement, of Bloodhound 


offers the obvious economic and operational advantages 
inherent in making use of an existing system. 

Proved in many hundreds of test firings; built by 
Europe’s largest missile-manufacturing complex; and 
particularly suited to European defence needs, Bristol] 
Ferranti Bloodhound forms the world’s most effective de- 
fence system now and for many years to:come.. 

Security forbids publication. of full details, but the 
following facts about Bloodhound can now be given:— 


WEAPON DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION BY BRISTOL - GUIDANCE AND-CONTROL BY FERRANTI 
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CROWN COPYRIGHT RESERVED 


EroENCE 


r. The Bloodhound is powered by two Bristol 
Sisley ramjets—jet engines with no moving parts. 
Ramjets ensure power and range flexibility, burn kero-_ 
sehe, are simple and safe to handle. 


Homing System. Semi-active: i:e., ground crew directs 
radar beam on to target, which is reflected to’a receiver in 
Bloodhound, ensures highest’ accuracy—regardless of 
Tange. Missiles may be fired, singly or in salyoes, using 
only one radar. % 


eeweme: Employs unique and advanced monoplane 
moving wing. configuration—two advantages: _ quicker 
and more precise response, as well as greater accuracy of 


interception; superior at high altitudes. This configuration 
was selected at initial design stage to embody maximum 
development potential. 


BRISTOL hewhie = 55) 


Bloodhound 


Peto} a=) WEAPON SYSTEM 


TARGET .L.UMINATING RADAR BY BTH + SYSTEM SALES ORGANISATION BY BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED 
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THE PALESTINE ELECTRIC CORPORATION LIMITED 
(Incorporated in Israel under the Companies Ordinance, 1921) . 


Incorporated in Israel in 1923, The Palestine Electric Co 


supplying and distributing electrical energy 


is a Public Utility nik the sole sight of 


; throughout Israel. The ee ta er ceo iaiee provided by 
c Service Corporation Ltd. 


the Corporation’s subsidiary, the jetaalons Electric and Public 





CAPITAL 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL: £13,000,000 

ISSUED AND PAID UP: 
Ordinary Stock and Shares £3,918,000 
“A” Ordinary Stock ... 800,000 
“B” Ordinary Shares ... 3 5,000,000 

44% Redeemable Cumulative Prefer- 

ence Stock and Shares 3,188,000- 
£12,906,000 
FIXED ASSETS (as at 31.3.1958) _IL.225 million* 
OTHER ASSETS... IL.15 million* 


(*£1=1L.5.04) 


Over 30°% of investments in assets have been financed 
by the Corporation’s own capital and funds, some 40%, by 
borrowings from the State of Israel and some 30% by 
consumers and loans from other sources including Bonds. 


GENERATING CAPACITY 


The Corporation owns and operates four thermal power 
stations with an aggregate installed capacity of 410,000 
kilowatts (including a new 50;000 kW unit'to be com- 
missioned shortly). In addition, the Corporation operates 
two Diesel Power Plants. A new power station comprising 
two generating units of 75,000 kW each is under construc- 
tion and will be completed in 1961/62 increasing total 
capacity to 560,000 kilowatts. 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION NET- 
WORKS 


All main power stations are interconnected by a grid 
system of extra high tension 110 kV and 66 kV overhead 
lines. Distribution of energy is effected by 22 kV overhead 
lines in rural districts and by 13 kV and 6.3 kV overhead 
lines and underground cables in urban areas. The supply 
system is 3-phase, A.C., 50 cycles per second, 400/230 voits. 


During the 35 years of its operation the 


Ast 31:12.1958, the Corporations transmission an 


distribution networks comprised : 
High Tension Transmission * — 
Lines 450 hin 698 km. 
High Tension Distribution 
Network + 3,446 km. 
Low Tension tities. 4,038 km. 
Distribution Transformers 811,000 KVA 


CONSUMERS AND ELECT RICITY SALES 


- 


Number of consumers 480,000 
(31.12.1958) 
Sales of electricity (1958) 1,410-million kWh 
of which : ; 
~ For Industrial purposes ... 447 million kWh 
Pumping for Irrigation and _ | 
Water Supply ... .. ... 473 million kWh 
Domestic and Commercial 490 million kWh 


The number of consumers as well as sales of electricity 
have doubled in the last 5 years and the redoubling of 
electricity sales is foreseen in the next 6 year period. 


GROSS REVENUE AND SURPLUS ON 
OPERATION 
Income from sales of electricity and sundry income, 


and surplus on operation, during the last three years was 
as follows : 


Year Gross Income Surplus on Operationt 
(IL. °000s) (EL. 7000s) 
1956/57 38,553 6,599 
1957/58 51,341 10,588 
1958/59 63,000 19,000 
(provisional 


}Before interest charges and allocation to Depreciation 
Reserve. ; : 


has played a‘vital and dynamic pact in the economic 
population. 


Corporation 
development of Israel, and in raising the standard of living of its 





~ HEAD OFFICE: The Power House, Haifa, Israel. 






LONDON OFFICE: 2, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 
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where there may be no entertainment, street lighting or 
even streets ; it has also something to do with the hit-and- 
miss way in which the authorities have tackled absorption 
problems. : 


Admittedly, the waves of immigration pressed hard on— 
one another. But this does not wholly explain the high © 


turnover in some of the settlements nor the fact, for 
instance, that two-thirds of the recent Polish immigration 
have not kept to the plans that the Jewish Agency made 
for them. One of the more naive miscalculations was to 





Bible lesson in Jerusalem 


expect 2,000 or 3,000 Polish families to join the existing 
kibbutzim. To East Europeans, these collective farms 
smell of kolkhozi, and very few of the Poles allowed them- 
selves to be persuaded of the difference. Another out- 
right mistake; in the early days of the state, was the 
attempt to force disparate elements into a_ single 
community by packing different racial groups into the 


same street or village. In theory, the more capable and . 


educated groups were expected to help their backward 
neighbours until the differences between them were whittled 
away.. Instead, the conflict between, say, Hungarians and 
Yemenites was accentuated rather than lessened by daily 
contact, and after disastrous quarrels, one of the groups 
would generally move off... Now, rather late in the day, 
immigrants are introduced. gradually into the melting-pot ; 
homogeneous villages are grouped round a centre where the 
different groups can mix if they want to: 


Problems of Today 


Last year the key word was “ consolidation.” After a 
heavy influx from Egypt and Poland, the country was badly 
in need of a lull to sort out its troubles. But then towards 
the end of 1958 the Rumanians began to arrive. The 
Israelis have no way of knowing how many will come this 
year or next. The exodus was always ostensibly “family 
reunification ” and, under Arab pressure, the Rumanians 
have now cut it down to a trickle of isolated families. 
At any moment, and without warning, the flow might be 
turned on again. There are calculated to be 350,000 Jews 
in Eastern Europe and 450,000 in North Africa and Asia 
who would come to Israel if they were allowed to leave ; 
at any time, any number might be given this permission. 

Israel is in much better shape now than it was in 1949- 
1951, when immigrants from Europe and Asia poured in 
regardless, but paradoxically it is having more-difficulty in 
digesting a smaller load. Standards of absorption have risen. 
It is no longer thought good enough to bundle the new- 
comers into the tin-or.canvas mabarot (transit. camps) and 
wait for time to sort them out. As it turned out, time was 
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not on the. immigrants’ side ; plans for clearing the transit 
camps had to give way before priorities, and like many tem- 
porary expedients, the arrangement drifted into semi-per- 
manency. To avoid this, the Jewish Agency now tries to 
send the newcomers straight to permanent houses in areas 
where it is hoped they will settle. 

This would be easy enough if the Agency knew how many 
people were coming, had time to plan for them and—even 
more improbable—was able to select the skills that the 
country needs. As it is, many of the arrangements 
are bound to go a bit haywire. The reception committees 
have a difficult two-pronged job: they have to try to per- 
suade the white-collar workers (by far the largest group 
among the East Europeans) that there is very little chance 
for them if they stick to their trade or profession,; they have 
also to convince many of the newcomers that there is no 
work or accommodation for-them in the coastal towns, and 
that they must brave the more rigorous inland. 

The Agency’s persuasion is forceful ; anyone is free to try 
his luck on his own but this is a Hobson’s choice for most 
of the newcomers who arrive without any resources at all 
Perhaps a quarter of them have relatives who can help to 
tide them over the first few months ; the others have friends 
and connections who dismay them with tales of outlandish 
places but cannot provide money or beds as an alternative. 

Agriculture will absorb only a small proportion of the 
immigrants arriving in the next year or two, Nearly all the 
water that is at present available for farming is already being 
used, and although there are ambitious schemes for develop- 
ing the land without more water, these are slow-moving. 
The better hope is industry. And so about half the new 
immigrants are destined for homes in the new towns being 
developed in Galilee, Lachish or the Northern Negev. 

The trouble is that often the sole signs of development in 
these new towns are the empty houses waiting for the immi- 
grants. Under the pressure of the new immigration, every- 
thing is happening upside down. In Dimona, the desolate 
beginning of a town near the Dead Sea, the newcomers will 
have a long bleak wait before the proposed textile factory 
gets into its stride ; at Qiryat Gat, the new town a few miles 
east of the Gaza strip, the houses are going up fast, but for 
most of the occupants there is no sign of regular employ- 
ment, even in the blueprint stage. The immigrants are given 
various sorts of emergency work, such as house or road 
building, planting trees or preparing the land. But the 
families with initiative are usually also the least patient, and 
unless industry can quickly catch up with the new influx of 
workers, the policy of distributing people to outlying districts 
could, in the end, prove as self-defeating as the mabarot. 


IMMIGRATION BY COUNTRY - 
- OF ORIGIN 


TOTAL IMMIGRANTS 


48 
( May~Dec ) 
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Political 


t is perfectly possible for an Israeli to have a large part 
of his life organised by the country’s pervasive and 
paternally minded political system. The influence, and 
patronage, of the numerous political groups ranges far- 
beyond the Knesset ; several of the more powerful parties 
have controlling interests in agricultural settlements, com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises and social welfare organ- 
isations. The pervasiveness has a historical background. 
Several of the parties were formed almost half -a century 
before the state came into being (although during their 
lifetime the parties have experienced mergers and splits and 
changes of name). They grew out of the political, religious 
and ideological factions within the Zionist movement ; to 
begin with, most of them were more concerned with estab- 
lishing Jewish settlements in Palestine than with the ultimate 
aim of statehood. They organised the early migrations and 
tried to ease the pioneers into a new and difficult way of 
life by starting up social services, co-operative banks and 
~ -youth movements. The socialist groups established ¢om- 
munal agricultural settlements ; the religious movements 
tried to counter the secular colonisation of Palestine by 
starting orthodox farming villages ; only the Revisionists— 
the forerunners of the Herut party—insisted that Zionism 
was first and foremost a political and not a colonising 
movement. 

After the establishment of Israel, the parties found that 
for votes if not for ideology they had to keep their interest in 
colonisation alive. The new immigrants lacked the tradi- 
tional loyalties of the Zionists and were baffled by the 
multiplicity of parties ; in order to attract their allegiance, 
the party leaders had to compete in offers of direct and 
indirect help. At one time, in the early days of indepen- 
dence, there used to be a sort of political free-for-all in the 
immigrant ships with the dazed newcomers pulled in half-a- 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS 


1949 - 1951 1955 
— Specsenaabis + na re oh 46 4 a 
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General Zionists ............ 8 23 13 
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Religious parties ............ 16 15 17 
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dozen directions. Nowadays the angling is conducted with 


more dignity—but with no less urgency. The general . 


elections, due in November, will show how successful as 
fishermen the various party leaders have been. 





Election issues 


The leading opposition party, Herut, and one of the 
‘two left-wing” parties in the coalition, Ahdut Ha’avoda, 


both in theory advocate a more positive and militant policy 
towards the Arabs—although possibly for different ¢nds— 
but neither party at the moment sees occasion to press this 
policy. Herut still carries the slogan of expanding Israel to 
its “historic frontiers ” beyond the River Jordan (and the 


by pressing for a cut-and-dried formal treaty. Mapam, the 
other left-wing party in the tries as far as 
is possible to stick to a neutral line between East and West 
but im the process gets depressingly little help from the 


have at one time, and in one form or another, supported 
the government. But the coalition has always been led, 
and led firmly, by Mr Ben-Gurion’s moderate labour party, 
Mapai. This continuity makes Mapai an easy target for 
all the other parties. Except for some tentative moves 
towards a possible election agreement between Mapai and 








position is believed to be impregnable. 


3 The parties 

Mapai’s leadership has been unbroken since it took over 
the political depaftment of the Jewish Agency in 1933; 
since the establishment of the. state. its members have had 
the controlling voice in the government, the administration 
and the armed services. Broadly based and non-doctrinaire, 
it is.not unlike the British Labour party. 

_ But the party’s core is still the old guard that shepherded 
Israel to independence. Three out of four of the party’s 
leaders came to Palestine from Russia or Poland between 
1900 and 1910, Mr Ben-Gurion, sensing this as a weakness, 
has given his support to the “ young” rebels in the party 
led by General Dayan, the ex-chief of staff; and Mr Shimon 
Peres, the director-general of the ministry of defence. How- 
ever much his older colleagues dislike. being labelled as 
fuddy-duddies by the forthright and vocal younger group, 
the prime minister, himself 72, is astute enough to value a 
blast of critical wind from inside the party. ‘The rebels, 
with their insistence that the standard of living should be 
linked to productivity, are not saying anything startlingly 
different either from their colleagues or the right-wing oppo- 
sition, but they are saying it with more vigour and are 
being cheered all the way. 

Of the. two left-wing socialist parties in the coalition, 
Ahdut Ha’avoda is the closer to Mapai. Under its leader, 
Mr Yigal Alon, the party provided the crack troops in the 
war of independence, but since then has muddled its’ way 
along without any clear-cut policy ; it has been labelled the 





siderable say in the agricultural settlements but diminishing 

elsewhere. It was badly set back by its failure to 
find a common road with the Soviet Union, but alone among 
the Jewish parties, it struggles to find some point of agree- 
ment with the Arabs. 

The right-wing parties are the champions of private enter- 
prise in a country whose economy is dominated by Hista- 
drut. _Herut members are the heirs of the*Revisionist party, 
an aggressive Zionist-group that developed in the 1920’s 
under Jabotinsky and later provided the terrorist fighters 
of Irgun and the Stern gang. The party still lives in the 
so-called glory of its nationalist past, and beyond its savage 
criticism of Mapai offers little for the future. The General 
Zionist party, more responsible and more scrupulous than 
Herut, has less appeal, partly because at one time it joined 
the coalition. Its economic policy is not far out of line 
with Mapai’s new way of thinking, but the party lacks an 
invigorating leadership and—outside a comparatively small 
middle-class circle—is damned with faint praise. Somewhere 
berween the General Zionists and Mapai (but in the coali- 
tion) are the Progressives—a_ group composed mainly of 
German businessmen and professionals who are often com- 
pared with the British Liberal party both for their potential 
moral influence and for their present ineffectualness. 

The remaining parties are more parochial ; they push 
their own interests vigorously but have not much to say 
about general issues. The religious groups, which together 
account for about 14 per cent of the total vote (the propor- 
tion may be higher this year as many of the newcomers, 
particularly from North Africa, are strictly orthodox) are 
divided into a moderate and an extreme faction, each with 
its left and right wing. The moderate faction, or Religious 
National Front, sided with Mapai in the third. Knesset 
until-the two fell out over the question whether the son 
of a Gentile mother was really a Jew. The religious parties, 
fighting to preserve what Rabbinical influence they can in 
a largely secular state, keep an eagle watch over such issues 
as Sabbath observance, Kosher feeding laws and religious 
education. To get their way in religious affairs the parties 
would probably be willing to compromise with” whatever 
government was in power. The Arab parties affiliated to 
Mapai are organised on a local, village basis, and have 
little to say about national issues. Many of Israel’s Arabs 
vote instead for the Communist party ; few of them have 
the slightest interest in theoretical communism but they 
find in the party an outlet for their hostility to the state. 


. 


Living on Credit 


CONOMISTS have never had much of a hearing in Israel. 
There are strings of popular sayings, many of them 
attributed to Mr Ben-Gurion, that people use to overrule 
expert advice; “ To be a realist in Israel, one must believe 
in miracles” -or “ If. an expert says an idea is impossible, 
get a new expert.” Economists have the reputation for 


having said things were impossible that were afterwards. 


achieved. If one suggests that there were also, after all, 
some flops, the answer comes pat, if illogically “ Well, look 
at Britain’s groundnut scheme.” 


Israel’s miracles are, indeed, plain to the eye ; although 
the country is poor in natural resources and has semi-arid 
or neglected soil, it has in ten years pulled off the remarkable 
hat-trick of more than trebling its population, and its 
industrial and its agricultural output. This has been achieved 
despite the uncompromising hostility of all its neighbours 
and while sticking to its principles of a welfare state. It 
has needed faith and guts ; it has also needed, as the 
economists churlishly point out, some $3,000 million of 
foreign aid. Despite all this money coming in from outside, 






































































FERTILIZERS and CHEMICALS LTD. 
Haifa / Israel-P.O.B. 1428 


Export Enquiries to Sole Export Agents : 
KISHON CHEMICALS LTD. 
incorporated in U.S.A. 


6 Ahuzat Bayit St., Tel-Aviv 
Cables: KISHONCHEM 


London Office : 62 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 


This 
Trademark 





* available for export 


covers 

more than thirty 
Chemical Products 
used in 
Agriculture 


and Industry 


FOR AGRICULTURE 


Ammonium Sulphate 

Potassium Sulphate * 

Single and Enriched Superphosphate 
Triple Superphosphate * 
Di-Calcium Phosphate 

Calfosan 


FOR INDUSTRY 


Sulphuric Acid 
Phosphoric Acid 
Nitric Acid 
Sodium Bisulphite 
Sodium Tri-Polyphosphate * 
Anhydrous Ammonia 

Sodium Tetrapyrophosphate * 
Detergents + 

Petrochemical Products * 
Aluminium Sulphate 
Potassium Fluosilicate * 
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Isat eas as bene teal 

tried, to balance ‘its books.. The si eke 
cc anes bens. "The amu gp in he uc 
as the annual instalment of foreign aid) and the state is 
no more able now to stand on its own feet economically than 
it was ten years ago. Economic independence is.a slogan that 
ali the political parties use from time to time but, while 
immigration and the arms race coritinue, it is not a serious 


target. Mr Ben-Gurion has said flatly that economic 
independence is not a priority ; the important thing in his 
eyes—and in the eyes of most Israelis—is that all the Jews 


who want to come to Israel should be able to do so. 

Thi eae ee XC oee sabes hota eiey er 
as constant as the need. There are three principal sources 
of aid:. gifts and long-term loans from American. Jewry ; 
grants-in-aid, technical help and food surpluses from the 
American government ; ee ee eee 
ments, in the form of goods and services, from west ‘Ger- 
many. The test will come in 1963-64 when the $822 million 
German reparation agreement dries up, and the government 
has to be prepared for the fact that by then the country will 
have to. manage on about half ‘its. present ‘foreign aid 
allowance. — - 

Unless Israel can find ways of covering this gap from its 
own resources, it will be faced with.a savage drop in its 
standard of living. At the most there is five years’ grace. 
The urgency of this is reflected in a tot of talk about the 
need to cut consumption and raise productivity, m a greater 
respect for profits (until now a new enterprise was always 

judged more by the numbers it would employ than by 
whether or not it would pay) and in some rather painful 
rethinking about priorities. But it is not as yet reflected 
in any decisive action. 


Sacred cows Z 


In discussions on ways and means to economise, two 
premises are never disputed : defence expenditure must stay 
as it is, and the state must keep its gates open to unlimited 
and unselective immigration. The defence budget, separated 
from the development and the ordinary budgets, has never 
been made public, but as weapons become more expensive, 
so must the defence burden grow heavier. Moreover, since 
security considerations come. into almost every aspect of 
development planning, the indirect expenditure goes far 
beyond the cost of men and munitions. But while the Arabs 
persist in their semi-repressed hostility, the Communists 
ee ee ee 

own. 

Immigration costs include the immediate absorption 

expenses of transport, housing and relief work, the expan- 
sion of public services, and, most- expensive of: all, the 
creation of permanent employment. The burden is. made 
heavier by its unpredictability ; as there is‘no knowing how 
many immigrants will come in any one year, the: open- 
door policy makes nonsense of accuraté planning. But there 
is nothing very much that can: be done about this. ; 

For many years Israel’s standard of living was put in much 
the same untouchable category as defence or immigration. 
Social principles were much stronger than economic con- 
siderations in shaping economic policy ; it was taken for 
granted that the standard of life (which started very low) 
should be pushed as high as possible, and that every worker 
in town or country was entitled to a good wage regardless 
of how much he produced. Now people are not’so sure. 
Since 1948, the standard of living (especially for unskilled 
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workers) has risen fast, and although it is still not at all high 
compared with the level in northern Europe, it is probably 
more than Israel can afford. 


tI 


- Standard of living 


So in the last year or so, there have been murmurs (some 
more convincing than others) that the standard of living 
should be: linked with productivity. However obvious this 
sounds, for Israel it is heretical. Although this is election 
year for Histadrut as wellas for the Knesset, a general wage 
freeze -was. decreed at the beginning of the year. This is 
not quite.as good as it sounds (wages in fact have crept up 
by about 3 per cent) but at least it suggests a sense of 
national responsibility in an ofganisation that is thought 
by its critics to be an irresistible workers’ pressure group. 
The government’s attempts to make people save have 
not had much success. Most of the goods in.the shops are 
fairly expensive by European standards. Food prices reflect 
the fact that some of the older kibbutzim have by now 
become municipalities supporting expensive 
schools. and public: services. Imported goods have a pro- 
hibitive tax clapped on to them, and Israeli products are, as 
a rule, made in too small quantities to be cheap. 

Instead of saving, everyone from the government down, 
lives on credit. The government borrows from the Bank 
of Israel to cover its deficit, and ‘most families are paying 


off loans on their house, their furniture or their refrigerator. 


The old-timers, remembering the sparse days of the 
nineteen-thirties with nostalgia, are distressed about this 
spending binge. ‘But the checks on it are half-hearted. 

One of the‘ troubles is that the government itself does 
not give much of a lead. “ Why should I try to save when 


‘ the government itself is so extravagant,” expresses a fairly 


common attitude. The unwieldy administration and the 
proliferation of ministries is one of the unhappier results 
of a coalition cabinet, and explains why there is a ministry 
of police as well as of the interior, and why the ministries 
of development, industry and transport sometimes fall over 
each other’s feet. Parkinson’s law works just as effectively 
here as everywhere else, but, as usual in Israel, things 
happen faster. 

Cutting private and public expenditure is only half the 
battle ; the other, and more conclusive half is to earn 
more. Unquestionably one of Israel’s most exacting tasks 
is to prepare to substitute its own export earnings for the 
foreign currency it will lose when reparations end ; in other 
words to make Israeli goods competitive in world markets. 
A second priority is to try to attract more investment capital 
into the country. The government’s socialist principles 
have never prevented it from trying to pull in_ private 
capital ; industrial investment is divided in roughly equal 
shares between the state, Histadrut and private investors. 
A new investment law allows still more liberal tax conces- 
sions for foreign investors. But, except for the bond drives, 
Israel has never had much luck in attracting foreign capital. 
This is partly because investors are afraid of the political 
tensions in the Middle East or else because they may have 
been jockeyed out of the idea by Arab bullying. Investors 
are also sometimes alarmed by Israel’s socialism and put off 
by the quantities of red tape wrapped round private enter- 
prise in Israel and, more seriously, by the unsoundness of 
the Israeli pound. Devaluation is much in the air but the 
_treasury has already had to take so many un popular deci- 
sions in election year that it can hardly be expected to 

devalue as well, 
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Entering a Buyers’ Market 


Israel will soon have to earn more foreign 
currency or face a cruel drop in its standard 
of living. The emphasis, as never before, 

is on exports. 


NE of Israel’s more famous men is the tailor who sells his 
mackintoshes to the United States. His achievement 
is frequently quoted as evidence that Israel, too, can compete 
in markets as difficult as the international fashion race. 
The propaganda slogans of an export drive—by now so 
well drummed into European ears that they are prac- 
tically meaningless—are comparatively fresh, and increas- 
ingly urgent, to the Israelis. There are two reasons for 
the urgency: the need to earn foreign currency, and the 
_ need to expand industry in order to make room for the new- 
comers: So the manufacturers who until now have largely 
relied on the home market, are being urged to look beyond 
the comfortable tariff barrier to the wide-open spaces of 
international competition. 

Israel’s geographical position as a land bridge between 
Asia and Africa might, if politics had been happier, have 
made it an important trading post. During the Mandate, 
the first halting steps to develop industry were taken 
with Arab markets in mind, and there were hopes of build- 
ing Lydda into a major air junction. Talk of the trading 
that might have been is undoubtedly inflated, but it is true 
that, as things are, trade and communications are twisted 
and damaged by the Arab boycott. 


Trading partners 


Exporters have now to go out and fight European 
competitors on their own ground. Britain has been 
an important trading partner from mandatory days on ; west 
Germany is becoming one because of all the capital equip- 
ment supplied under the reparations agreement, and France 
because of the long-term credit it extends and the anti-Arab 
bond. Exporters are apprehensive about the effect of the 
common market on trade with Europe. More than a third 
of Israel’s trade is carried on under bilateral agreements, 
and adjustments will have to be made. 

When the gulf of Aqaba was made safe for Israeli ship- 
ping after the Sinai campaign, there was a good deal of 
enthusiastic talk about opening the old trading routes 
between the port of Eilat and Africa and the Far East. 
Now people are much more cautious ; Eilat is still vitally 
important for the oil that comes through it from the Persian 
Gulf (the Egyptians will not allow any ships carrying fuel 
for Israel through the Suez canal) but otherwise there is only 
a limping trade with Eritrea, Kenya and Tanganyika. This 
is about all there can be until the port gets a jetty and, more 
important, a railway to end its isolation at the southern tip 
of the Negev. From Haifa, trade is carried on rather 
hesitantly with a few Far Eastern countries ; the chartered 
ships carrying the goods to and fro have to run the gauntlet 
of the Suez canal. 

From 1949 to 1958 industrial production was quadrupled 
and the number of industrial employees increased from 
45,000 to 140,000. The blueprint for the next five years 





lays down that. industry should absorb another 65,000 
workers and that production should be nearly doubled ; in 
other words that manpower should rise by 4-5 per cent each 
year and production by 8-10 per cent. It is planned that 
more than half the additional production should go for 
export. 


Development plan 


This is the first time that Israeli industry has come under 
the direction of a single master plan instead of the experi- 
mental and somewhat unco-ordinated free enterprise that 
went on before. The plan—still being worked out in detail 
—concentrates on textiles, chemicals, metals, engineering 
and, a reliable stand-by, diamond cutting. Textiles is Israel’s 
fastest-growing industry (from 60,000 spindles in 1956 to 
115,000 today and, if the plan works out, 250,000 by 1962) 
and the idea is to use as much home grown cotton as possible 
and to turn some of the finished cloth into fashion clothes 
for export. The expansion in chemical products (particu- 
larly fertilisers) will be based on potash and bromine from 
the Dead Sea and phosphates from the Negev. Phosphates 
(which also. contain 
enough uranium for 
Israel’s experimental 
reactor) are among 
the few really worth- 
while natural pro- 
ducts of the Negev ; 
although the desert 
craters are full of 
minerals (such as 
copper, manganese 
and flint clay), un- 
happily none of 
them are valuable 
nor, in themselves, 
of high quality. But in the Negev, historical, ideological and 
security considerations apply at least as much as economic 
criteria ; for example, £5 million of German reparations 
were spent on resurrecting a copper smelting plant, produc- 
ing 28 tons of crude copper a day, on the site of King 
Solomon’s mines in the southern Negev. 

As well as urging industrialists to increase their produc- 
tivity, concentrate on certain lines and, above all, to export, 
the government is trying to persuade them to move out of 
the large towns in the coastal strip. To tempt them, the 
government guarantees an investment loan scaled according 
to the development area (in Beersheba, for instance, it is 
60 per cent of investment capital, south of Beersheba 75 
per cent) and promises liberal tax exemptions. Textile 
firms are starting up in Kiryat Gat, Nazareth and eventually 
in Dimona, but for the most part the official carrots are not 
juicy enough to persuade the firms to move. However 
generous the financial terms, the companies shirk the trans- 
port expenses, the inadequate public services and the diffi- 
culty of getting, and keeping, the right employees—and 
do their damnedest to stay put in, say, Haifa. 

There are a number of good reasons why Israeli products 
cost such a lot; there are also a number of bad ones. 
Manufacturers ate not responsible for the handicaps of 


ISRAEL'S EXPORTS, 1954-58 
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The Annual General: Meeting of the Israel: Discount Bank e 
Ltd. was held in Tel-Aviv on March 3 and the following arc apl 
details of the report presented by the Board of Directors: abot 
BO total of = anaes Salen: sheet of i Israe! The 
scount Bank and its fully owned subsidiary Mer- 
cantile Bank of Israel Ltd. increased from 1L.170.3 m: at the a 
end of 1957 to H1.-203.4 m. at December 31, 1958. Total out 
: deposits, according to the same consolidated balance sheet, unre 
the expanding economy advanced from IL.119.1 m. to IL.160.7 m. This includes 2 ce 
ris¢ in — under ee Savings Plan” oe 
providing for tax- interest remainin deposi : 
and government for at least three years. - x me that 
Under the liquidity regulations as amended in 1958, it was pres 
encouragement possible for the to use a larger share of the increase in 
deposits for ae of approved loans. As a result, the 
item : “Loans, Bi Rediscounted and Other Accounts” 
make i from IL.66.1 ,.m. to IL.93.6 m. Nevertheless, a 
high rate of liquidity was maintained with “Cash and Banks, 
Government ies and Government Guaranteed Se- 
A FL a ing IL.63.1°m, at December 31, 1958. The 
Bank’s Foreign devel a satisfactory. activity 
i S R during the year. tary Qecdits, » Re- 
discount at of Israel, etc., amounted to. IL.39.6 m. 
t The Israel Discount Bank Ltd. is to issue bonus shares at T 
a country the rate of ten shares of TL.1.- each for every IL.100.- n.v. 3 
of shares held, with sharcholders having the option to receive oo 
leled See Senne camimlent 15 she Aouiae Saye te Mie hours bee 
of unparalle shares. dividend declared by the Mercantile Bank of mo 
Israel Ltd. for 1958 amounts to 8% less taxes. che 
: i Eleven new were added by the Israel Discount ial 
investment opportunities Beak Lid. fr 1508, bringing thelr opattier op to 54, including ze 
the 6 branches of the Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd. 
The report and the accounts were adopted. ; > 
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IN ISRAEL IN GREAT BRITAIN 
ZIM Building, Economic Counselor 
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22, Rothschild Bivd., Embassy of Israel, 
Tel-Aviv, Israel 2, Palace Green, 
Phone : London, W.8 


63699 Phone : Western 8091 
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are newcomers to the market. ~ But the high prices may 
also be the tesult’ of. poor “Mhiaftagemient, overstaffing and 
machines working at low capacity. Until the export drive 
got under way, a lot of manufacturers could jog along fairly 
happily, supplying the home market and not bothering much 
about exports. Now the tide is slowly turning against them. 
The ministry of commerce and industry, with its mind set 
on exports, has plans for kicking them into efficiency—or 
out of business. For instance, if an Israeli product costs 
unreasonably more than its foreign equivalent, the producer 
may no longer be able to shelter behind the tariff barrier. 
Firms are being encouraged to specialise ; a knitwear firm 
that produces, say, 40 different samples, comes under 
Small companies 
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are being strongly encouraged: to combine their resources. 
A year or so ago, any type of manufacturing was thought 
better than none ; now with the emphasis on specialisation, 
individuality and experiment are gradually becoming less 
revered. 

As a footnote: two invisible exports come outside the long 
arm of the ministry of commerce and industry—tourism and 
technical skill. Israel has always been a bit schizophrenic 
about its tourists ; although the industry is run fairly effici- 
ently, there is still a remnant of the moral earnestness that 
does not quite approve of tourists and prevents the country 
from taking full advantage of its stupendous assets of 
sun, scenery, and history. But ‘the export of - technical 
skill, described earlier, is thoroughly satisfactory and is 
being expanded with energy and enthusiasm, 





pressure to Concentrate on a single line. 


Making Room on the Land 


Bee overriding wish of the pre-1948 

settlers was to strike deep roots into 
Israel’s soil. ‘Their ancestors had seldom 
been allowed to settle but for the 
most part had lived by their wits, 
choosing occupations that were essen- 
tially’ mobile. The immigrants who 
came to Israel in. the early years of this 
century fixed their hearts on the concept 
of a self-sufficient, stable community, 
working with its hands and dependent 
only on the soil, the sun and the rain. 
They wanted to build from the ground 
a society based on. work and. social 
justice; they buried their stakes _ in 
Israel, and showed by. their tenacity that 
the - Jews were no longer ‘prepared ‘to 
move on. The World Zionist Organisa- 
tion, convincéd that Jewish independence 
in -Pal¢stine would -have tobe solidly 
based on agriculture, ~ established ~ the 
Jewish National Fund to buy the land, 
and the Keren Hayesod to organise its 
development. 


The establishment of the ‘state gave . 


agricultural development new ufgency. 
The desire for self-sufficiency was 
enforced by the siege conditions in which 
the state was born; Israel had to be 
prepared to feed itself. The long 
stretches of frontier had to be guarded 
and the farming villages on the border 
served dewble purpose. 


Israel’s claims by filling the more wulner= 


able corners of its straggly, misshapen: 


terrain with farms and with people ;. in 
other words to. prove ownership. RE 


possession. #9 
Then came the mass immigrations aba 


the need, almost at once, t¢ double the 
number of occupatiens that: the Country ~ 
could provide... In ‘those ‘eafly years, 
there-was almost no: industry; but there 
Was Vacant farm land (including the 
Arab Settlements that the refugees left 
behind them)"and there was virgin terri- 
tory that could be turned into agricul- 


‘Even more: 
important was the pressure to strengthen 


tural land.- So the new immigrants, 
willing or not, were taught to prepare 
the land and to be farmers. A lot of the 
urban newcomers could not. stand the 
life and gave up. But others stayed on 
and gradually the young state used up 
its immediately cultivable land. 
Although only 20 per cent of the 
country is cultivated (and only about 
one-third of this under irrigation) Israel, 
in the last year or so, has more or less 
come to the end of its water resources. 
Except for some limited areas in the 
north, all the water that is available for 
farming is already being used. The areas 
where there is adequate rainfall are fully 
farmed ; underground water supplies are 
nearly exhausted, and the great pipeline 
that is to carry water from the Jordan 
River south to the Negev desert is still 
only in the early stages of construction. 
Even the enthusiasts were advocating 
a pause in farming development until 
the Jordan water became available. A 
breathing-space was badly needed to 
give the government a chance to com- 
plete its investment in many half-begun 
schemes ; crudely put, a new farmer 
may have been provided with a cow-shed 
but-a yeaf later there was no money to 
buy him a.cow. But useful or not, a 
lull was put out of the question by the 
new_burst of immigration from Eastern 
Europe, . Industry is still not ready to 
take all newcomers, and so the land 
mst be Squeezed to yield more jobs. 
2 Where they will go 
Without any. way of knowing how 
shiahy. immigrants will arrive this year, 
the government has to plan, within 
- Feason, for the maximum number. If, 
as now seems unlikely, some 100,000 
newcomers should © arrive, 
one-tenth would be able to find work 
on the land. But only a handful will 
be able to. move straight into farms ; 


perhaps 


the others will have to be employed on 
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still some water: going -bégging ; for 
instance, in the swampy districts round 
the drained lake of Hula, But ‘since it 
costs the state about £6,000 to set up a 
new farm, it is cheaper, i in the short-run, 


to. employ immigrant families in land 


pteparation. 
‘However, no decision in Israél is taken 


for one. reason only ; it is usually impos- ° 


sible’ to disentangle the interwoven 
strands of economics, . security, politics 
and ideology. The Jewish Agency is 
determined to cultivate the difficult 
hilly regions and. counters economic 
criticism by stressing that for security 
reasons it is necessary to cultivate the 
border areas ; it silences both economic 
and security criticism by reminding the 
doubter that without vision Israel itself 
would never have existed. The plan is 
to establish dry-farming settlements in 
the hills of Galilee and Adullam (an area 
of about 25,000 ‘acres - touching . the 
Jordan border south of the J«msalem 
corridor) ; eventually these regions will 
be dsed for growing vines or tobacco or 
breeding sheep and beef cattle, but for 
the time being the Bucharest ‘tailor or 
cobbler has the onerous job of blasting 
rock and removing stones. 

One of several paradoxes in. Israeli 
agriculture is that there.is in fact room 
for many of the newcomers in established 
farming settlements, but for ideological 
or ethnic reasons it is hard to fit them 
in. The kibbutzim are not only 
very short of labour but actually 
have some 1,100 vacant flats that 
were built for the Polish immigration in 
1957 but were never used. Since the 
Rumanians have exactly the same sus- 
picion of collective systems as the Poles, 
the obvious. solution seems to be for the 
newcomers to work as labourers in the 
settlements without becoming full mem- 
- bers. -But this cuts across the deep 
prejudice against hired labour and very 
few kibbutz members will compromise 
their principles. 

Again in the moshavim (the farming 
settlements where the families rent their 
own land but co-operate over marketing, 
tractor stations, seed buying, etc.) there 
are about 500 empty farms whose former 
owners have drifted back to the towns. 
Here the trouble is that the farms are 
dotted about in dozens of villages, and 
the Jewish Agency has firmly decided 
against trying to mix ethnic groups in 
one village. Short of shifting the farmers 
about like cards in a game of patience, 
it is impossible to create empty villages 
to take the new immigrants. 


Flowing with Mitk 


The normal pattern for an Israeli farm 
is a small family unit, able to do all the 


REBIRTH IN AN ANTIQUE LAND - 
the preliminary job-of preparing the land - jobs 
for future settlement. A few will be 


encouraged to form groups to. start farm- 
ing villages in the north .where there is 


there are too many chickens and too 
many eggs. Although there is still a 
general feeling that Israel-should try to 
produce the ‘bulk of its own food; many - 
of the foodstuffs that the state ‘has to” 
subsidise cah be“obtained cheaply from 
outside. 


Industriat crops 


and grapefruit ; there is cane experi- 
mental about ‘the citrus a ae ake 


both lucky and quick off the mark to slip 
their early supplies of table grapes, 
tomatoes, melons or bulbs into the 
market before it: is hit by the flood 
from southern Europe. 

Traditional farmers dislike the idea of 
switching from dairy farming to, say, 
long-staple cotton, tobacco, sugar beet or 
oil seeds. These, they say, involve the 
use of seasonal labour, mean back- 
breaking work in the hot sun, and may, 
on top of all this, prove an unjustifiable 
economic risk. Why not, they conclude, 


stick to the lines that are known to, be. 


successful ?...The reformers, for’ their 
part, point out that industrial” 





employ more labour (ane a ae = 


whole year round), . will save” 
currency, and afe a step towards) 


integration of agriculture and “industry, 


in development areas 3; 2 
This link between 


agriculture and 
industry is a key feature of the new 


schemes. Unlike the all-round farmer, 
the specialist must have something to do 
‘im the slack periods, and 4 neat solution 
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links,-is a far cry from the traditional 
idea of a mixed family farm. 





Water schemes 


The government is steadily going 
ahead with its plans to draw some 320 
million cubic metres each year from the 
Jordan River. This would irrigate an- 
other 100,000 acres in the coastal plain 
and northern Negev and. so_ increase 
Israel’s irrigated area by one-third. The. 
Arab. refusal to co-operate in the master 
project for the division ofthe Jordan 
waters has not deterred the Israelis from 
carrying on with their part of the plan, 
although there may well be international 
repercussions when the schemie is com- 
pleted on the grounds that Israel is tam- 
pering with the level of a multi-national 
lake and increasing the salinity of a 
multi-national river. Since the Ameri- 
cans dropped the scheme when the 
Arabs turned it down the Israelis have 
had to go ahead on their own. As the 
total bill is expected to be around $150 
million, work goes slowly and, unless 
the Americans change their minds, will 
not be finished for several years. 

Otherwise there are various minor 
schemes: and one big hope ; a break- 
through in the experiments to find a way 
of cheaply desalinating sea water— 
almost every discussion about water pos- 
sibilities ends with a pious “ if only ....” 
In the meantime another experiment is 
going on in the Negev that to some 
seems exciting and. to others freakish. 
There is unmistakable evidence that the 
central plateau in the Negev was culti- 
vated by the Jewish patriarchs and, much 
later, by Nabatean farmers in the second 
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YOUR PAPER 
SCOOP 

THE NEWS 
Dial be 
MORNING ? 


In the newspaper world the outlook has changed considerably over the last few 
years. Nowadays it’s not so much news as features; features or comment; 
the news-room scoop is almost a thing of the past-an exciting aspect of 
newspaper life remembered only by the journalist whose career began in the 
heady Fleet Street days before the war. Today, alas, the scoop has become the 
prerogative of ITN or the BBC. 

What then does today’s reader require from his newspaper? Entertainment 
and an easily digested interpretation of the day's events? Confirmation of 
opinions and systems to which he has clung faithfully all his life? There are a 
number of newspapers which can do this for him admirably. 

But a growing section of the community want more: they want comment 
that doesn't merely emphasize but guides; they want intelligent, well balanced 
leaders; reliable, corroborated information on world affairs. That is why so 
many are changing to The Scotsman; not only for its refreshing impartiality, 
but also for the stimulating articles on sport, farming, the arts, women’s features, 
and almost every other topic known to Man. 


VMiake a habit of 
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New Ideas in Office and Industry 


Here is a gathering of ways and means to the complete 
efficiency of every business concern. Men and 
machines here present their case for progress— 
progress in cutting costs, saving time, work and 
money. The modern office and factory demand the 
economy of first-class, up-to-date equipment— 
everything from loose-leaf binders to electronic 
computers. You will find them all here, designed to 
give you perfect service. 


OLYMPIA | 
MAY 25-JUNE 4 


Open 10.30 am-8 pm Admission 2/6 
(Closes 6 pm Saturday May 30) 











WILLIAMS & HUMBERT’'S 


DRY SACK 













For over 50 years DRY SACK— 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry 
Sherry—has been a 


a popular 
favourite throughout the world. 
It will be to your advantage 
to carry adequate stocks of 
bottles—and smaller sizes. 


Shippers of the famous 
WALNUT BROWN 
CANASTA CREAM 


CARLITO anc CEDRO 
Sherries 





Its time you savoured the 
deep contentment of 


GALLAHER'S 


RICH DARK 
~ HONEYDEW 


a blend of fine tobaccos... sweet smoking . . . long lasting 
so happily contrived that it will grow in your affection. 


4'Il PER OZ 


(ROUND TINS) 


9/9 PER 20Z 


w FLAKE OR RUBBED OUT 


GALLAHER’S 
RICH DARK 


HONEYDEW 
RUBBED OUT 
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are more interested in displaying their contours on a beach 
than in nursing their colons in a buvette. There is also 
the small matter of radioactivity. The French do not share 
the British public’s concern over strontium 90 and luminous 
wristwatches, but spa publicists who advertise the radio- 
activity of their waters are occasionally. asked awkward 
questions: one, who used to claim that his mineral water 
retained its radioactivity for eight months after being 
bottled, now says nothing for fear grocers will refuse to 
stock it. 

And so paintwork has flaked, sheepbells sometimes tinkle 
where teacups once clattered, and the neo-Hellenic archi- 
tecture is acquiring an Arcadian air. At least one medicinal 
spring has been diverted into the water-supply of a distant 
town—with consequences that may startle passing tourists 
if its diuretic qualities assert themselves. But the scenery 
is still there. the cooking is still good, and many visitors 
may well prefer the new atmosphere—and prices, 


Homo Sovieticus 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


ESTERN commentators on the Soviet Union veer 
WN towards one of two poles. Christians of the older 
generation such as Dr Adenauer and Mr Dulles maintain 
that the Soviet tyranny, with its theology of dialectical 
materialism, aims at the destruction of human personality 
and individual responsibility on earth and their replacement 
by homo sovieticus, a new and catastrophic anthropoid. 
The threat to Christian and classical values explicit in the 
early Bolshevism is, for these critics, still greater in the 
empire of Khrushchev. A government which for forty 
years has dispensed with religion, logic and law cannot 
be expected to abandon nihilism now. It is absurd, the 
argument runs, to suppose that a revolutionary movement 
will suddenly stop moving and the country wiich is its 
seat crystallise into a settled society. Only further revolu- 
tions can break Bolshevism, and it is for these that we 
must patiently wait. This pessimistic view receives much 
support from historians of Russia who point to the failure 
of Russian Orthodoxy to establish a Russian ethos capable 
of sustaining the individual ; to the social and intellectual 
disasters of the epoch of St Petersburg, and to the fantastic 
sectarian Messianism of 1917. The Russian past does 
indeed suggest that the Russian nation is virtually incapable 
of taking what we call shape. 

The opposite school of which Mr Kennan—and, pre- 
sumably, Mr Macmillan—is a member, is in the first place 
sceptical of the permanence of any anti-personal system. 
Marxism-Leninism, it further holds, has destroyed a world 
but is itself impotent when it comes to building a new one. 
This is already known to Soviet scientists and technicians 
who, while they can well dispense with democracy, cannot 
be much longer denied the freedom to deal rationally. with 
the economic problems of Russia. Therefore the party 
must gradually give ground to the men who are competent 
to provide the actual goods and services necessary to the 
welfare of Russia, The demand of the elite will prove 
irresistible because it corresponds exactly with the desire of 
the mass: that terror and the “ industrial nomadism ” of 
Stalin should give place finally and for ever to a genuine 
Citizens’ republic and a settled style of life. 
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The “ pessimists ” demand an implacable hostility to the 
Kremlin ; the “ optimists” adopt a more relaxed attitude 
in the hope that both the Soviet government and people 
may be influenced by their meetings with westerners. Herr 
Klaus Mehnert* inclines towards the hope of evolution 
from the present type of collectivism ; but he qualifies it, 
at least for the reader, with a wealth of anecdotes demon- 
strating the congenital Russian addiction to a kind of maso- 
chistic inferiority in personal life. Herr Mehnert’s work is 
extraordinarily authoritative ; the author is tied to Russia 
by a family association which dates from 1828, the year in 
which his great-grandfather left Germany to take up the 
position of Kammermusikus in the Bolshoi Theatre~ in 
Moscow... The Meéehnerts never married Russians and, as 
Reichsdeutsche, returned to Germany in 1914: The author’s 
father was killed in Flanders and his two brothers lost their 
lives in Hitler’s Russian campaign. An émigré in Nazi 
times, Klaus Mehnert is a middle-aged intellectual jour- 
nalist who writes with great knowledge and detachment. 
His opinions, derived from twelve Russian journeys between 
1929 and 1957, have real weight. His book altogether lacks 
the equivocal tones of the retired middle-European revolu- 
tionary turned sovietician, or the sub-hysteria of some 
western enthusiasts for whom Russia to be enjoyable must 
remain an impenetrable mystery. 

“ Der. Sowjet-Mensch,” the author claims, is the work 
of a general practitioner and so eschews all specialised 
diagnosis. It tackles the central problem of racial character. 
Herr Mehnert advances the equation : Soviet Russian = 
pre-1917 Russian minus X plus Y. He believes that the 
Kremlin has failed to break the family, but. will continue to 
try to do so ; that there is little respect in the Soviet Union 
for public property ; that the elite of state-capitalism has 
much the same harassed existence as the first Puritan 
capitalists of the 17th century ; that Mr Khrushchev, whose 
‘popularity depends on his championship of the little man, 
nevertheless hesitates to approve of attacks on party 
careerists ; that the critical habits of thought ‘indispensable ° 
to material progress cannot but extend to the sphere of 
politics ; that Russians are demanding a religious outlet more 
and more. At the same time they remain faithful to the 
early Bolshevik myth of the sanctity of technical develop- 
ment; this Aufbaudynamik derived from the economic 
tabula rasa of 1920 was stimulated by the destruction of 
the last war, and now gives drive to Soviet imperialism in 
which it is allied to the Russian sense of mission to 
humanity. 


H™ MEHNERT is most telling in his description of Soviet 
patriotism. This survives the discontent of almost all 
classes of the population. A Harvard study group decided 
that about three-fifths of the privileged class was content. 
The Oberschicht inevitably considers that the Soviet state is 
its state ; but nobody else does. The Soviet factory worker is 
praised to the skies, knows that he is being cheated, but is 
still proud of his official prestige.- Student youth is mad keen 
to know “the other world,” more than suspects its 
superiority, but at the same time adheres to the official view 
that the West is degenerate, viewing it as a kind of Hellenis- 
tic world to be subjected to its Rome. Even the deprived 
peasant shares this inert patriotism. 

Klaus Mehnert’s examples indeed give the impression of 


* “Der Sowjet-Mensch.” 
1958. 


Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 
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an intellectual and emotional Bedlam, which goes far towards 
destroying his own contention that_Bolshevism has added 
anything permanent or positive to Russian nature, whatever 
‘it may have subtracted from it. The Y of his equation appar- 
ently boils down to the acquired familiarity with organised 
industry. He greatly helps us to understand the mental con- 
fusion of Russians and to respond to his final appeal for 
tolerance and good-will in our relations with the Soviet 
Union. But the West is entitled to ask how it can usefully 
deal with a people whose nature is so broad that it embraces 
all conceivable contradictions of thought and feeling. The 
Dostoevskyan chaos that delighted the Bloomsbury of 1900 
is no joke when it threatens whole continents. Westerners 
can, it seems, only hope that the Soviet elite will, miracu- 
lously, adopt an alien aspiration: the quest of truth, justice 
and individuality. This still half-educated group might well 
remember the judgment of a great nineteenth-century 
Russian philosopher, Vladimir Solovyov : 

The Russian people have some important virtues in rela- 
tion to the western races. They are the virtues we have in 
common with our neighbour, Asia: contemplation, 
patience, obedience. It was through such virtues that our 
spiritual metropolis, Byzantium, lasted so long, but they 
were not able to save it. Which means that those eastern 
virtues and characteristics are not sufficient in themselves. 
They can only protect a great nation if they are joined 
by another element, an element which is not foreign to 
Russia but which, as a result of historical conditions, has 
only been able to develop feebly among us : I mean the 
unconditional awareness of human dignity, the fundamental 
‘idea of-an independent and personally active personality. 


Gati’s Controversial Bag 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA | 


E General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade began its 

I 14th Session in Geneva this week with a bag of 
controversial subjects. At the opening meeting Canada and 
the United States pointed out that external convertibility 
showed the strength of the balance of payments of countries 
which had made the move. This-was evidence that dollar 
discrimination for domestic buyers, too, was no longer 
justified ; they therefore hoped that consultations with 
France, New Zealand, South Africa and Britain would lead 


to rapid and far-reaching import liberalisation for dollar. 


goods. The representative of the International Monetary 
Fund took care not to commit the fund and stated that the 
effects and consequences of non-resident convertibility were 
still being studied. Under the IMF rules, some time is 
likely to elapse before a de jure situation of discrimination 
arises. 

No less controversial are the issues still to be discussed 
at this Gatt session. Past experience has shown that the 
articles of agreement are full of loopholes ; in particular, 
it is possible to nullify tariff concessions by other sorts of 
action. A preparatory committee which met in March 
accepted a British proposal that regular consultations and 
confrontations might take the place of missing rules. Each 
country, it is suggested, is to present itself in turn in order 
to explain, and if possible justify, its protectionist measures. 
This combination of self-criticism and confrontation is 

‘designed to shame sinners into reformers. Discussions are 
to concentrate on items which are important in international 


trade and particularly on the effects of agricultural policies 
on international trade and expansion. Should these con- 
frontations prove ineffective, they will at least have served 
to collect relevant information on protectionist measures 
other than tariffs ; Gatt may then use this knowledge to 
examine what other steps might be taken. The agricultural 
countries have won a partial victory at least in the com- 
mittee stage, by Gatt’s decision to tackle the problem and 
not to give in to those countries—mainly Germany—who 
wish to alter Gatt rules in favour of agricultural protec- 
tionism. 

The meeting will also discuss German import restrictions 
on agricultural and industrial goods, the latter mostly 


‘optical and photographic items on which discrimination is 


mainly against Japan. The gravity of this problem has at 
last penetrated to ministerial level in Bonn, where a deci- 
sion has been taken that may be acceptable to Gatt. Should 
Germany leave the dock chastened, other countries that have 
introduced external convertibility, but still maintain import 
restrictions, will have a tough time. 


HE slow wheels of international collaboration have now 
T also reached the problem of falling exports from the 
underdeveloped countries. Something is being done to 
overcome their feeling that Gatt is a rich man’s club. It has 
been suggested that these countries should submit detailed 
complaint lists about hindrances to their trade and that 
Gatt should search for ways of expanding existing industries 
or starting new ones where these countries can be econo- 
mically efficient producers. 

As if this were not a full enough programme, this session 
is also. discussing the problem of membership. of state 
trading countries ; a form of association for Jugoslavia will 
be proposed and probably. accepted. Poland’s application 
for full membership is less likely to be accepted. Poland 
has not even got a tariff, though it is willing to produce one 
as an entrance fee. The difficulty is that tariffs in state trad- 
ing countries are meaningless ; so, therefore, are tariff con- 
cessions. It has been suggested that Poland may make other 
trading concessions to balance trade and tariff advantages 
gained from the other members of Gatt. But if a state 
trading country is allowed to barter non-tariff concessions, 
why should not others do the same ? This would bring a 
new principle into Gatt negotiations and will need careful 
consideration before it is adopted. 

Serious difficulties have arisen among the contracting 
parties over their principal business—further tariff negotia- 
tions. The American offer of a general round of negotiations, 
which should have been music in many ears, had been 
given the cold shoulder by some countries. The Six, and 
particularly Germany, seem to make further concessions 
to the United States in their own markets at a time when 
they are doing quite well in the American market. The 
common market tariff, which must be presented to Gatt 
and negotiated with it before 1962, is also creating diff- 
culties. The Six have not yet agreed on it fully them- 
selves. On May 5th, however, the Six agreed to press 
forward both with the negotiation of their own tariff and 
with negotiations with the United States. A last-minute 
attempt was made to present the conference with a detailed 
time table and tariff negotiations with the common market 
countries are now scheduled for September, 1960 ; if they 
are concluded in time, a general round of tariff negotiations, 
including the United States, is to begin in January, 1961. 
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YALE 
LIFT TRUCK 
SPEEDS 


GROWDED 
AREA 
STACKING 
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KIRKBY, ENG.— These zesty cheddar cheeses go 
througf the factory untouched by human hands. 
Yale Worksavers help maintain this hygienic 
standard as part of a day’s work. These clean, 
fumeless electric trucks bring raw materials to 
storage — stack ageing cheeses on racks — speed 
§nished products to market. What Yale Worksavers 





YALE PETROL TRUCKS MOVE THE 
GOODS THAT MOVE WORLD TRADE 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN — Bales of raw silk are sped from warehouse 
to quay by this Yale petrol truck. From warehouse to quay — 
from quay to ship — it’s the same the world over as Yale trucks 
expedite goods in world trade. In. factories, too, durable Yale 
petrol trucks save costs, time, space and labour as they move 
loads ranging from 2000 to 20,000 lbs. 





do for cheeses, they can do for practically any 
product in loads up to 7500 lbs. Worksavers are 
light and compact -can manceuvre in crowded, 
narrow areas-on ramps or low-load floors. Yet 
they have the power and durability you expect from 
heavier trucks. Complete line includes fork, pallet, 
platform and tractor models. 





YALE ELECTRIC TRUCKS HANDLE 
UP TO 200,000 LBS. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. — Stacking and lowering giant rolls of news- 
print are easy tasks for this mighty Yale electric truck. With 
capacities ranging from 2000 to 200,000 Ibs., Yale trucks have 
a wide range of handling applications. Specify Yale electric 
trucks where cleanliness and economy of operation and 


maintenance are paramount. 









€ Yale makes the world’s most complete 
line of Petrol, LP-Gas, Electric and Hand 
Lift Trucks. 


e All Yale Industrial Lift Trucks are uni- 
formly high in quality, wherever manufac- 


e All Yale equipment available in currencies 
of the free world: 


e@ For further information contact your Yale 
Sales and Service Representative—located 
in Principal Cities of the World. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Wednesfield, Staffs., England - Chrysler Building, 
New York, U.S.A. + Manufacturing Plants: Velbert Rhid., Germany Phila., Pa., U.S.A. 


Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK—Saint-Ouen, Seine, France - Milan, Italy - Barcelona, Spain 







YALE 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS 


YALE & TOWNE. 
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~ Capital Questions 


out to Wall Street is nothing new. In the late 

twenties, when American investors developed an 
interest in European securities that they were to regret 
for many years afterwards, a number of important 
British firms restricted foreign residents from holding 
their shares. Today, American capital is once more 
being attracted to Europe, on seemingly more solid 
considerations than a generation ago. And a mild finan- 
cial xenophobia is being whipped up again; British 
financiers are bad enough, but American money is surely 
beyond the pale. 

The economic issues in these “ buying in ” or “ take- 
over” situations rarely get a look in. The fact that an 
increasing flow of American capital, apart from benefit- 
ing particular industries, has done much and could do 
more to ease the strain on Britain’s external payments 
since the war is pretty well ignored by those who criti- 
cise it, The question raised by the recent acceleration of 
American investment in Britain is not how it should be 
checked but what new horizons it can open up for us. 

The Government’s stand against agitation by a 
strange combination of Labour MPs and some City 
interests has so far’ been commendable. Here the 
economic issues have carried the day. But the economic 
issues should not invariably be treated as paramount. 
Suppose a transatlantic bid was made, say, for the 
British Motor Corporation. Should that secure official 
approval, given the question of prestige (not itself unim- 
portant) and the possibly damaging effects on British car 
exports and research ? On past experience, American 
controlled firms export at least as much as British firms 
and probably draw on better research facilities. But the 
research is usually done in America, and although this 
may not be so important in the established light indus- 
tries, it would be a different matter if American capital 
were to take over a big proportion of such new fields 
as electronics and nuclear power. Again, the effect of 
American control in British industry upon future export 
performance might become very different if control 
extended to major units in certain industries; but 


P UBLIC anxiety that British industry is being sold 


without believing in the unlimited application of 
laisser faire, one can argue that so far American invest- 
ment in British industry attracted by the pull of the 
market is more likely to be desirable than not. 

That, broadly, seems to be the attitude of the 
Government, which actively welcomes the estab- 
lishment of new enterprises by American firms and 
keeps a discriminating eye on take-overs. Britain 
has succeeded in attracting a very large share of 
American direct investment in Europe. The European 
common market may already be making it more difficult 


for this country to maintain its attraction—but as a 


trading and manufacturing location Britain retains some 
advantages, and for some industries preferential access 
to markets in the Commonwealth and sterling area is 
still important. Official attitudes to portfolio invest- 
ment by non-residents are rather more lukewarm; the 
buying of existing shares by Americans on the London 
market injects no new technique into British industry 
and creates no new employment opportunities ; officials 
also tend to be obsessed by the fear of sudden with- 
drawal. Yet capital inflows of this nature ought to be 
equally welcome. 

In recent years Britain has undertaken overseas in- 
‘vestment of around £200 million a year by private firms 
and individuals. These private exports of capital could 
not easily be cut down; they consist largely of the 
ploughing back of overseas earnings, and the great bulk 
of the investment isin the overseas sterling area (with 
Canada as the main exception), free of all official restric- 
tions. In addition, the government.has to pay off the 
postwar North American loans, and last summer it took 
on new obligations to lend to the Commonwealth. 
Finally, Britain has always to be prepared to meet draw- 
ings on the accumulated sterling balances. All these 
heavy commitments on capital account call for a sub- 
stantial surplus of current earnings to prevent a strain 
on sterling. But the capital burdens are not a kind of 
deadweight ; they help'the export trade, and they build 
up future assets, or reduce liabilities. Foreign capital 
thus reduces the net export of capital without 
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disturbing the established flow of investment overseas. 

Two questions of policy therefore arise. What steps 
can be taken to encourage more foreign investment ? 
And would more capital coming in make it easier for 


British residents to move their capital around the_ 


world ? The Government may feel that it can do little 
specifically to attract more foreign capital, since it has 
virtually no barriers to take down. The one important 
discouragement to the foreigner—apart from high taxa- 
tion—is that he has no automatic right to repatriate his 
capital through the officia! market. At present the rate 
for security sterling in the unofficial market is very close 
to the official rate for external sterling. But foreign 
investors cannot count on this and Treasury ministers 
have made it clear that the merging of security sterling 
with external sterling does not stand high in present 
policy. Other things come first—including greater 
freedom of current payments, particularly for dollar 
imports. It is difficult to quarrel with that order of 
priorities. 

One form of external disinvestment gives no such 
hostages to the future, and that is borrowing abroad 
by British firms or institutions. The authorities do 
seem to have undetgone a change of attitude on this 
matter since the end of the credit squeeze at home ; 
one sign of this was the recent Swiss issue by British 
Petroleum, and another was that the Government would 
have permitted the London County Council to borrow 
its £25 million abroad rather than in London: The 
LCC felt unable to accept the exchange risk, as would 
most organisations that do not earn income abroad. 
But those who can go overseas when credit conditions 
are propitious should be free to do so. 

Can British residents be permitted to invest freely 
abroad, rather than being confined to the existing 
book of foreign securities in London or having to run 
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the gauntlet of exchange control for projects of direct 
investment outside the sterling area? One increasing 
pressure in this direction may be exerted from Europe. 
The six countries of the common market have been 
quick to organise co-operation between banks and stock 
exchanges ; the capital markets of the Continent will 
undoubtedly draw closer together. Many people in the 
City feel that Britain should not be left out. But the 
authorities probably see two basic difficulties. The first 
is that a general freeing on capital account, affecting 
either British residents or foreign residents, could not 
be limited to transactions with Europe alone ; an open 
door here would quickly open routes to the dollar area. 
Secondly, even if interest rates in London were kept 
high in relation to leading Continental centres, Lon- 
don’s more organised capital market would inevitably 
promote a net outflow of funds. 

For these reasons, even a government with ideas of 
economic freedom close to its heart is likely to decide 
that export of capital must remain controlled—even 
though more applications can be let through. The con- 
siderations would presumably be transformed if the 
relations of the dollar and European economies were to 
undergo a permanent change—so that in the years 
ahead the net pull of market and political forces moved 
capital from America to Europe and not the other way. 
Time is needed to show whether the recent eastward 
movement across the Atlantic is a change in the long- 
term trend. Even if the inflow of American and 
other capital to Britain should reach substantial pro- 
portions, the central exchange reserves must have their 
full share ; they are still below the level that would 
give British economic policy effective freedom of 
manceuvre. But the underlying approach to international 
movements of capital should always be a liberal one, so 
that more can come in and more can go out. 


No Gear Lever 


Smallish British cars will be on sale with auto- 
matic transmission this year. For the enthusiast, 
the systems on offer are outlined technically ; the 
ordinary motorist is given an idea of the price. 


HEN ‘the Dutch baby DAF car went into 

production last month it brought automatic 

transmission for the first time on a low-priced 
European car. Two British cars and one Continental in 
the 1-14 litre group are expected to appear with auto- 
matic transmissions this year, employing systems 
designed in Britain—the Hobbs “ Mecha-matic,” the 
Smith’s “ Autoselectric,” and a version of the Ferguson 
transmission. Designers are hoping to put automatic 
transmission into cars as small as one litre ; cars of one 
to two litres totalled over 2 million of the 3} million 
produced in Europe in 1958. 


Automatic transmissions available on British cars in 
recent years are American designs, unsuitable for cars 
smaller than 2-2} litres. The General Motors-designed 
“‘ Hydramatic ” is made by Rolls-Royce for their own 
use. Since 1956 Borg-Warner have made their automatic 
transmission in Britain as an optional extra to most cars 
of over two litres capacity and their output has been 
rising by 50 per cent annually in the last few years. 
About a fifth of some popular models are equipped with 
automatic transmissions, 


Most European motor manufacturers seem now to 
have decided that they ought fairly soon to be ready to 
introduce automatic transmissions on their small cars. 
The recent success of car exports to the United States, 
where sales are greatly helped by automatic trans- 
mission, and the certainty that new American small 
cars will have this extra facility, have perhaps influenced 
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their attitude. Semi-automatic transmission, as intro- 
duced a year or two ago, seems broadly to have failed 
to attract the public. 

It is much more difficult to make an automatic trans- 
mission for a small car than for a large one. It has to 
' achieve a greater degree of torque multiplication than is 
needed on a large car because the small one has less 
power to spare; yet it must also be lighter. The 
American transmissions, based on torque converters or 
hydraulic couplings, are too heavy, and not efficient 
enough. A torque converter transmits the drive by 
pumping the oil with which it is filled from the 
impeller, connected to the engine, to the turbine, 
connected to the back wheels. Two different courses 
have been followed by those developing automatic trans- 
missions for small cars. Some have sought to improve 
the efficiency and reduce the weight and cost of the 
torque converter : others have sought different means 
of making transmission automatic. The Ferguson trans- 
mission is an example of the former approach ; those 
made by DAF, Hobbs and Smiths are examples of the 
latter. 


The Ferguson transmission employs the basic designs 
of Count Giri de Teramala. It relies on a torque 
converter alone for all normal driving ; but an epicyclic 
reduction gear under the driver’s control is interposed 
between the engine and the converter to be brought in 
when exceptional performance is required. It overcomes 
one of the basic limitations of the torque converter: that 
it normally restricts the engine to about half its maximum 
speed. The Ferguson converter alone gives a range from 
direct drive to the axle to three times the axle ratio— 
equivalent to say a “ top gear ” of 4 to 1 and a “ bottom 
gear” of 12 to 1. The extra gear increases this maximum 
“torque multiplication” to nearly 4 to I, giving a 
“bottom gear ” of say 16 to I, i.e. a range of ratios com- 
parable to that provided by a normal gearbox but with 
infinite graduations. The efficiency of this torque con- 
verter at twice the axle ratio—one often used, roughly 
comparable to second gear—is about 70 per cent ; with 
the extra performance gear in use the efficiency at this 
ratio is over 80 per cent. And efficiency in “top gear,” 
when the converter acts as a hydraulic coupling, is 95-96 
per cent. The company claims that “fuel consumption 
is virtually the same as with a normal gearbox, and if 
the ‘ performance gear’ is used performance, too, can 
equal that obtainable by an expert driver from a normal 
gearbox.” The torque converter is simple in design, and 
weighs little more than that of the components it replaces. 
It can be applied in principle to any size of car. 


The transmission fitted to the 600 cc Dutch DAF car 


was described in detail in The Economist of October 25, 
1958. Though completely different in design from the 
Ferguson, the DAF transmission does resemble it in 
giving a stepless drive. It uses drive by two belts with 
variable-diameter pulleys to give changes in reduction 
ratio between a top gear of 4.4: 1 and a lower limit of 20: 
1. On the DAF the front pulley diameter is controlled by 
road speed, through centrifugal weights, and by throttle 
opening, through variations in inlet manifold vacuum. 
The DAF transmission is even lighter than a conven- 
tional gearbox, but it may be restricted to small cars. 


- constant mesh gears. 
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The British Hobbs transmission, like the DAF, is 


suitable for small cars, but can be used on cars of the 
biggest size. It comprises a compact three-speed 
epicyclic gear train, the gears of which are engaged by 
three plate brakes, with two more plate clutches mounted 
on the flywheel. The first transmits power from the 
engine to the indirect gears and takes up the drive 
from rest ; both clutches are engaged for the fourth, top 
gear, when the engine is connected direct to the propeller 
shaft. The second clutch operates alone for reverse. 
The engagement of all the clutches and brakes, and so 
of the gears, is carried out automatically by hydraulic 
pressure ; gear changes occur at pre-determined road 
speeds, chosen to give a smooth and economical per- 
formance. But if the driver uses full throttle, the gear 
changes will be delayed until the engine is near its peak 
speed. In addition, the driver can override the control 
unit if he wishes to remain in one gear. This trans- 
mission weighs little more than a normal four-speed 
gearbox and it involves no loss of efficiency. The makers 
claim that acceleration may even be improved and fuel 
consumption reduced. 


Smiths Motor Accessories’ transmission, is based on 


the use of two of the magnetic particle clutches invented 
some years ago by Jacob Rabinow in America and 


~ developed by Smiths in this country. These clutches 


work on the fact that a special metallic powder “ freezes ” 
solid when an electric current is passed through it. Thus 
the clutches can-be arranged to take up the drive when 
current is supplied to them. The two clutches are 
arranged so that ‘one takes up the drive from rest and 
transmits power to the indirect gears, and the other 
provides a direct drive for top gear. The gearbox is 
basically a normal three-speed synchromesh box but with 
Control over gear-changing is by 
an electric system, influenced in the normal manner by 
changes in road speed and throttle opening but giving the 
driver an overriding control to keep second engaged. 
Performance is comparable with a normal three-speed 
gearbox, but the weight is 60 to 70 pounds greater. 


The fourth automatic transmission being developed in 


Britain for small cars is that of the Motor Industry 
Research Association. In this a rotary displacement 
hydraulic pump and motor replace the impeller and 
turbine of the normal torque converter. To increase 
efficiency only a part of the power is transmitted through 
the hydraulic system; the remainder is transmitted 
through epicyclic gearing. In the lowest and highest 
ratios, all power is transmitted mechanically. This trans- 
mission thus gives a high efficiency ; it is also compact 
and should be little heavier than a normal gearbox. 


HESE are some of the transmissions now available to 

the motor industry. How much will they cost ? 
Most of them will inevitably be more expensive than 
simpler transmissions but cost should fall as production 
rises, and heavy development costs are paid off. The 
Borg-Warner adds about {110 to the basic price of a 
24-litre British car ; in the United States, with much 
longer production runs, it adds about £70. All the 
small new transmissions ought to be cheaper to produce 
in comparable quantities than the Borg-Warner. 
Economies of scale in production cost would probably 
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be greatest with a torque converter, which can be most 
cheaply made from sheet metal pressings. Fergusons 
believe that if production could reach hundreds of 
thousands annually, the cost of their transmission should 
be little more than that of a normal transmission: but 
initially, produced in relatively small volume, it might 
add £50-{£60 to the price of the car. 

The Hobbs and the Smiths transmissions should be 
simple to tool. Tooling costs for the Hobbs compare 
with those.of a normal gearbox ; produced in normal 
quantities it should cost less than twice what a gearbox 
for a 14-litre car costs, which is about £30. The Smiths 
transmission may gain some benefit in production cost 
from having only three speeds and using normal 
synchromesh gearing ; but it contains more metal. 

The DAF should be cheaper than a normal gearbox. 
Tooling costs for pulleys and belts present no problem ; 
the attractions of this system for a company entering 
car production are obviously great. Its advantage would 
be smaller for an established producer who would have 
to change the design of his car to use it, but it may well 
gain imitators—after they have seen how it works. 

It should thus become possible straight away to buy 
a small car with an automatic transmission based on 
belt drives for no. extra cost, and eventually, if the 
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volume of sales became very high indeed, to buy a 
1-14-litre car with other kinds of automatic transmission 
for little additional outlay. But initially the car manu- 
facturers are likely to charge an extra £75-£100 for an 
automatic gearbox and £50-£60 for a torque converter, 
until production reaches satisfactory levels. How soon 
the extra price will be reduced will depend on demand ; 
and this will depend not only on whether individual 
drivers like automatic transmission, but on whether 
business buyers consider that the reduction in main- 
tenance costs will more than offset the increased capital 
outlay. This point has led the taxi owners to choose 
it for the new London taxis. Something depends, too, 
on how far these extras are reflected in trade-in values. 

But the optimism of the makers of these new trans- 
missions rests on their belief that once a driver has 
become accustomed to automatic transmission, he—and 
more especially she—will not willingly return to 
changing gears. They thus expect a cumulative rate of 
growth in the market towards the 80 per cent of total 
sales achieved in the USA. Part of this growth should 
be in-exports ; this is one of the few fields in automobile 
engineering where Britain is ahead, and it is not sur- 
prising that many Continental manufacturers are 
showing interest in these new British systems. 


BUSINESS NOTES 





THE ECONOMY 


The Chancellor's Hopes 


6c ‘YE are at present well below the level of demand,” 
said Mr-Heathcoat Amory last week to the Ameri- 
can bankers, “ which would ensure a satisfactory high level 
of employment of labour and of utilisation of the national 
productive capacity.” He added—to the bankers and later 
to the industrialists and trade unionists of the National Pro- 
duction Advisory Council for industry, in speeches that bore 
some marks of personal cerebration rather than Treasury 
briefing—that the Government had no intention of restoring 
the pressure of demand that was experienced in the boom. 
But he did not exaggerate the importance of the control of 
demand, “if the competitive process by which wages and 
other incomes are raised continues completely unrestrained.” 
People nowadays, and in his view reasonably, expect govern- 
ments to maintain a high and stable level of employment: 
* Avoiding boom levels of demand is one thing: accepting 
heavy unemployment would be quite another.” 
This acknowledgment of the process of cost inflation, 
which his predecessor was committed not to recognise, led 
the Chancellor to orthodox conclusions: 


The vital need is to introduce into the process of wage 
negotiations a fuller appreciation of the broad social and 
economic consequences to the nation of decisions taken in 
a particular industrial sector. 


Mr Amory accepted the likelihood of an increase both in 
the volume and the price of imports before there occurs a 
corresponding gain in increased exports. But he felt that 
last year’s fall in import prices could be replaced by an 
increase in output per man: even the short rise in output of 
last autumn had increased labour productivity by about 2-3 
per cent in industry, and outside industry the output of 
services was going on rising. This could help hold costs 
stable. “ Where unused capacity has been putting up costs, 
its fuller use will now reduce them. This year, in fact, 
presents industry with a remarkably good opportunity to 
get prices down.” 


IN THE MARKETS 


The Two Streets 


INCE the budget the main prop sustaining industrial 
S equity prices has been the more liberal distribution 
policy of many of Britain’s leading companies. That 
liberality is as much the product of the introduction of a 
flat rate of profits tax more than a year ago as of the recent 
reduction in income tax. Its effect on share prices can be 
illustrated by the movement of The Economist indicator 
over the week, during which, after some earlier speculative 
exuberance, the market paused for breath. Even so, the 
indicator edged up to a new peak, from 267.0 to 267.8, but 
the average yield offered by the underlying securities also 
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rose—from 4.93 to 4.97 per cent—because of the higher 
dividends just declared. Thus the floor beneath a market 
in which not much stock is coming on offer is sound. 
Investors are turning their attention towards the equities of 
the second, though not much less solid, rank behind the 
front rank of blue chips. 
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Wall Street, too, paused and when American investors 
reassessed the prospects for electronic stocks, in which there 
has been much heady speculation, the Dow Jones average 
dropped back to. 615.64. But here, as in Throgmorton 
Street, buying is not restrained for long and when the 
Federal Reserve Board’s new rules on the use of credit for 
stock market trading proved to be milder than had been 
expected, steel and motor stocks led a strong rally that 
carried the Dow Jones average up to yet another peak, of 
633.05. That sent British stock prices up again on 
Thursday. At the moment each street seems to be gaining 
confidence from the behaviour of the other. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


The Rates Come Down 


HE Building Societies’ Association has not waited long 

before recommending that its members should reduce 
their rates on mortgages and shares. A month’s test of the 
reactions of investors to the possibility of a reduction has 
been enough, and it has now firmly recommended a reduc- 
tion of the rate on new mortgages advances from 6 to 54 per 
cent “ not later than July rst,” with a corresponding reduc- 
tion on existing mortgages as soon as practicable after that 
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date. The net rate paid on shares should be reduced from 
33 to 3} per cent as soon after June 30th as each member 
society finds it “desirable and practicable.” 





BSA MEMBERS HALIFAX 

Three Three 
Fourth First months months 
BUILDING SOCIETY quarter, quarter, tojan. to‘Apr. 
TRENDS 1958 1959 31,1959 30, 1959 

(£,000s)  (£,000s) (£,000s) (£,000s) 
Shares and deposits received .. 107,122 117,792 21,980 23,290 
Shares and deposits withdrawn 51,292 56,919 14,720 18,310 
Net investment ............. 55,730 60,873 7,260 4,980 
Advances made.............. 74,912 68,528 16,720 17,990 
Advances repaid (with interest) 75,985 68,296 13,720 13,260 
Cash and securities .......... 311,066 336,696 71,900 67,910 


WON 5 6'ssk 5 ace es 3s 1,956,979* 2,046,869* 389,860 395,110 


* Representing about 75 per cent of the assets of all building societies, 


Three factors have prompted this decision. First, the 
inflow of funds, which as the table shows was very high 
in the first quarter, continued satisfactorily in April after 
the warning about a probable reduction in rates. The 
money coming in to some of the bigger societies has been 
almost embarrassingly big and they have become increas- 
ingly anxious to advance more on mortgages to earn a satis- 
factory margin for reserve appropriation. Secondly, the 
House Purchase and Housing Bill will soon receive the 
Royal Assent and the Government scheme to inject money 
into the movement for mortgages on older properties may 
become operative by the end of June. Thirdly, the com- 
posite rate of tax paid by the societies on behalf of their 
members has come down, following the reduction in the 
standard rate, from §s. 7d. to §s. 13d. in the {—a bigger 
drop than had been expected, which appreciably helps 
the margins available for reserve appropriation. 

The flow of new funds to the small local societies has 
been less strong, and they have not been anxious to reduce 
their rates. The association gives them some latitude (which 
the bigger ones may ignore) in deciding when to bring down 
their rate on shares. They could, if their reserves are 
strong enough, bring down their mortgage rate on July Ist 
and then wait for a few months before reducing that rate. 

The Halifax, which is not a member of the association 
and which has been charging 5} per cent on mortgages and 
paying 3} net on shares since December, will no longer be 
out of step. It has suffered little from its independent stand 
and, indeed, since the association indicated that a reduction 
in rates was probable the flow of money into its shares has 
been particularly strong. The Halifax is back in the race as 
a formidable competitor and it can come into the Govern- 
ment scheme unprejudiced. 





STEEL 


Output Improves 


URING the first quarter of this year merchants and con- 
D sumers continued to reduce their stocks of steel, but 
not by as much as they had done in the three months 
before ; actual consumption of steel was a little higher too ; 
so customers therefore bought about 8 per cent more steel. 
This improved level of delivery was however still 17 per 
cent below the high rate reached at the beginning of 1958. 
So far as production was concerned, the slight improvement 
that began in March continued last month, with crude steel 
output averaging 387,300 tons a week, only about § per 
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cent below the level of April last year. Demand remains 
strong for sheet and tinplate, and is improving for most 
light steel products and some heavy sections ; but plate 
demand is as slack as ever. 


HOW STEEL STOCKS HAVE FALLEN 








Finished Finished 
: tons tons 
Consumers’ and Merchants’ stocks at 
oe SS a oe 4,641,000 
Reduction 2nd quarter, 1958....... 80,000 
ne 3rd fe |, RRR 260,000 
“ 4th j Pees Ss. 325,000 
o Ist PRS 200,000* 
865,000 
Seocks-at March; 195) 25. cessdess 3,776,000 








* Provisional. 


The Iron and Steel Buard’s preliminary estimate that 
stocks of stéel fell by another 200,000 tons would still leave 
merchants and consumers with 3,776,000 tons of finished 
steel in hand. This still represents perhaps 15 weeks con- 
sumption at the recent rate of use of steel, but the actual 
amount in stock is now lower than since mid-1956, and 
certain consumers at any rate have clearly now decided to 
reduce their holdings no further. This comparison of 
stocks against weekly consumption admittedly covers a vast 
variety of kinds of consumer, and of different qualities 
and sizes of steel. Even so, one meets steel merchants and 
small-scale consumers who are simply incredulous when 
one talks of three months’ steel in the average consumer’s 
hands, since they have recently been relying on deliveries in 
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about a fortnight or so. Clearly, among large-scale users 
of steel there must be many who hold vast tonnages and have 
not allowed disinflation to change their habits, 


Competition Abroad 


HIS moderate but firm recovery in steel orders at home 

has been paralleled by some improvement in export 
orders. The main flow of American buying in the world 
market, to forestall a steel strike in the United States, has 
now subsided, but the business done then is now beginning 
to show in figures of export deliveries. Britain’s deliveries 
in March rose somewhat, though Continental exporters 
probably had the main benefit from this special transatlantic 
buying. Their quotations have risen by about 10 per cent 
in the last few months, though they remain sharply com- 
petitive with British export prices, which were not reduced 
nearly as far last year. 


STEEL EXPORT PERFORMANCE 
(Monthly averages : ’000 Metric Tons) 


1956 1957 1958 
ee 245-2 279-0 239-9 
SE vehi b- 06's bees Sede 510-0 499-1 506-5+ 
POUICOTIOEE 5 5 ic vieccccne 429-8 408 - | 407-8 
Western Germany ....... 353-9 472-4 432-6 
SN 50S caea i406 cg barons 365-7 491-5 242-7 


Tt 11 months only. 
At the end of last year, allowing for the difference between 


Thomas and open-hearth steel, steel exporters on the Conti- 
nent were quoting prices £10 a ton or more below Britain’s, 





Cutting Lancashire Down to Size 


A committee drawn from all sections of 
the industry will advise on technical 
questions. 

Preparation : the special committee’s 













































































= White Paper* on the reorganisa- 
tion of the cotton industry pro- 
vides a more detailed—but necessarily 
still incomplete—picture of what the 
Government and the industry are aim- 
ing at. The background to the 
scheme was discussed in an article 
in The Economist of May 2nd. The 
white paper states that the principal 
spinning section believes that about 12 
million spindles are surplus, or half the 
total. The doublers put their own 
surplus capacity at 1.2 million spindles, 
or 60 per cent, while spinners of con- 
denser yarns put theirs at 10 per cent. 
The weavers aim to scrap at least 
70,000 looms, or 30 per cent of the total, 
and the finishers (printers, bleachers, 
piece dyers and yarn dyers) estimate 
that 25 to 40 per cent of the machinery 
is surplus. 

Re-equipment: if all the excess 
capacity is eliminated, the cost of re- 
equipping and modernising the rest is 
put at about £40 million for spinning, 
£8 million for doubling, and £30-£45 
million for weaving. These are only 
first estimates, the white paper points 
out, and may well be rather high. The 
finishers state that their problem 
is primarily one of scrapping and re- 


* Cmnd. 744. 





organisation, rather than re-equipment. 
The Government will pay two-thirds 
of the cost of scrapping machinery, and 
if it is satisfied that enough will be 
scrapped, it will pay one-third of the 
cost of modernisation and re-equip- 
ment. Its proposals are open to the 
whole industry, including firms that 
use man-made fibres, and the total cost 
to public funds might be of the order 
of £30 million over five years. 
Administration : the Cotton Board is 
to be responsible for the administration 
of the reorganisation schemes and for 
the arrangements for financial assis- 
tance on modernisation. It will collect 
the compulsory levies to finance the 
industry’s share of the cost of scrapping 
machinery, and will make the pay- 
ments ; if the various sections wish, the 
board will also make on their behalf the 
compulsory levies to compensate dis- 
placed workers. As it would be in- 
appropriate that schemes involving 
payments from public funds should be 
administered by members of the board 
who have a direct interest in the 
industry, a special] committee for this 
purpose is to be formed, consisting of 
the three independent members plus 
another two independent persons, one 
a businessman and one a trade unionist. 


first task is to complete the reorganisa- 
tion schemes in consultation with the 
industry. Each scheme will indicate the 
amount of machinery to be scrapped, 
the timetable, the terms of eligibility for 
compensation, the payments to be made 
and the method of calculating them, 
and the arrangements for the compul- 
sory levies. A senior partner in a firm 
of chartered accountants has been 
appointed to advise the government. 
Procedure: each scheme will be 
submitted to the Board of Trade for 
confirmation by Order, and the Order 
will be submitted to Parliament for 
approval. The closing date for applica- 
tions for compensation for scrapping 
machinery will be short, perhaps one 
month, and the period for scrapping 
will also be short but may be extended 
in exceptional circumstances. Grants 
for modernisation will be available for 
three years after the Act comes into 
force, and modernisation must be com- 
pleted within five years, save in excep- 
tional circumstances. Machinery 
scrapped or ordered after April 23rd, 
when the Government briefly 


announced its proposals, may qualify. 

The bill will have its second reading 
on June 4th, and should become law 
before the end of July. 
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MR. POLICYHOLDER have a hand 


in prosperity 


It’s pretty certain that you decided on a life assurance policy for 
purely personal reasons—because you wanted to save, because you think 
a bit of capital or some extra income will come in handy when 

you retire, and because you want to be prepared for any 

eventuality. You sleep easier thanks to Life Assurance—and 

you value the feeling of independence it gives you. 


Yet, though your reasons for taking out a policy may have been personal, 
it’s worth remembering what an important part Life Assurance plays 

in helping to keep Britain prosperous. As the nation’s most important 
form of personal saving, it plays a big part in the fight against 

inflation. And money put into Life Assurance provides finance for 

the industrial expansion on which our future depends. 


Through LIFE ASSURANCE 


a better life for you and for everyone 






Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh 





















“It’s a fine plant 


all the answei 
But have y 


It's only natural, when you engage a new employee, or contract a 
new supplier, to want to know his ‘references’. Is he giving satis- 
faction? And are the people he’s working for qualified as judges? 
1.S.R.is supplying rubber to many of Britain’s leading rubber users 
—leaders in some cases because of their great size, leaders in 
other cases because of their specialised rubber knowledge and 
needs. These firms, who are most exacting in their demand for 
high, consistent quality, and who have the technical background 
to make sure they're getting it, are now taking the greatest part 
of their SB Rubber supply from I.S.R. 

Moreover, they are calling upon us for technical services, for re- 
cipes and tests and recommendations. They rely upon us, not only 


for the rubber itself, but for additional ‘know-how’ to combine with 


YOU CAN RELY ON 















their own. Some, as we said, are large buyers, some are small, 
taking only a few tons of ‘Intol’ a year. They all receive, we think, 
the same first-class attention. They are our ‘references’. We al- 
ways welcome additions to the list. We'd like to have you on it. 


Like our present customers, you'll find that you can rely on 1.S.R. 
* * * 


(What do our customers like about us? We're always interested to know, 
and you might be, too. We keep hearing about severa! good points. That 
we're dependable : in particular, that we maintain our grading rigidly, and that 
we keep our delivery promises. That our facilities are large and up to date. 
That we're here in Britain—not a matter of sentiment but of practical! con- 
venience. That we're helpful ; but we can't expand on that one without blush- 
ing, because, you know, with it all, we’re very modest, too). 

Five types of ‘Intol’ are in production, covering the full range of SB Rubber 
uses. Write for details. 


The International 
Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd. 





HYTHE * SOUTHAMPTON © Telephone: Blackfield 3141 * Telex: 47627 * Cables: 1ESSAR Southampton 
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and their exports held up much better through the 
recession. Few British companies, even when output was 


at its lowest, were ready to quoté below the price levels - 


recommended by the industry’s various associations and 
conferences concerned with export ; for certain steel pro- 
~ ducts indeed these associations normally quote collectively 
and allocate the orders obtained, _There have been signs of 
growing independence among certain of the companies into 
getting their own orders, though not in quoting lower prices. 
A little steel, moreover, is said to have come out of British 
mills for sale abroad at prices competitive with continental 
—as a result of arrangements for melting and rolling scrap 
on behalf of merchants who are not parties to gentlemen’s 
agreements about export prices. 


BRITISH EXPORTS 


Almost a Record 


FTER lagging earlier this year British exports shot ahead 
last month, rising by no less than £254 million to over 
£296 million fob, the highest total since the peak of 
£303 million in May, 1957. This brought the average 
-for the first four months one per cent higher than 
a year ago. Because of Easter, some shipping documents 
for exports and imports may have swollen the April total 
at the expense of March. But taking March and April 
together, the turn-round is still remarkably sharp. Exports 
in January and February were three per cent less than a 
year ago, but the March-April average is 54 per cent higher 
than a year ago. Such a big improvement does not 
necessarily mean that shipments to the primary producing 
countries (largely the sterling area) are recovering at last. 
Two-thirds of the increase between March and April 


reflected the big jump in exports to North America, which - 


reached a’ new peak, and the detailed returns may show 
that the other third reflected a further rise in exports to 
other industrial countries. 

UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 


Re- .- Exports 
Imports Exports exports Apparent to 

cif fob fob deficit North 

America 
Year WaiPiaases < 312-5 264:3 . 11-7 36-5 38-3 
1958 Ist quarter 309-4 271-0 13-2 25:2 34-5 
ew 300-0 255-8 Hed 33-1 39-1 
es 312-5 258-6 11-4 42-5 37-1 
4th ,, 328-2 271-8 11-2 45-2 42-6 
1959 Ist quarter 313-6 263:8 10-8 39-0 39-7 
March 322-5 270-7 12-8 39-0 40:7 
April* 346-1 296-3 11-3 38-5 57-0 

1958 Jan.—April 308-7 268-8 12-7 27-2 35-0 
1959 Jan.—April * 321-7 271-9 10-9 38-9 44-1 





* Provisional. 


Imports last month also rose sharply by £23} million to 


£346 million cif, and the average value in the first four — 


months was four per cent more than a year ago. Taking 
March and April together imports were seven per cent 
higher than a year ago, whereas in January and February 
they were only 14 per cent higher. Re-exports fell by 
£14 million to £11.3 million, and in the first four months 
were 14 per cent smaller than a year ago, owing mainly to 
the decline in re-exports of rubber to Russia. The apparent 
trade deficit, at £384 million, was almost the same as in 
March, and the average for the first four months was 
£39 million, £12 million higher than a year ago. 
Shipments to the United States last month jumped up 
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by £93 million to £35.9 million, and were £8 million above 
the previous peak in January. In the first four months 
shipments were as much as 38 per cent higher than a year 
ago. Shipments to Canada, at {21.2 million, were 
£64 million higher than in March, and in the first four 
months were eight per cent higher than a year ago. 


RAILWAY FARES 


Finding for Delay 


HE British Transport Commission early last September 
lodged with the Transport Tribunal a scheme 
for giving it greater “ headroom ” for selective increases in 
passenger charges by train and London Transport services. 
After an interval of eight months which included twenty- 
one days of hearings, the Transport Tribunal has this 
week rejected this scheme “as lodged.” Its judgment on 
the application, indeed, is of a most perplexing kind and 
it involves at this moment only one certain result—that any 
practicable increases in charges that the commission could 
make will now be delayed. Mr Watkinson constantly adjures 
the Commission to make ends meet (it being a-mere {80 
million or so in the red and miserable about losing heavy 
traffic) ; the tribunal, grinding exceeding slow and small, 
adds another element of delay and frustration to the process 
of getting railway charges closer to railway costs. 

The tribunal is prepared to give the commission the 
increase in standard (or maximum) rates from 2d. to 3d. a 
mile second class and from 3d. to 44d. first class.- It 
has also decided that early morning (so-called workmen’s) 
fare concessions should cease—but not when or to what 
extent. It has cut by about half the surplus which the 
scheme would have provided for London Transport—to out- 
ward appearance not an excessive one—and it seems to be 
inviting the commission to go for half-the increase it had 
sought for season tickets. 

These crude words of summary deal a bit roughly with 
the involutions of the tribunal’s findings. But it implies no 
disrespect for the tribunal to say that the quasi-judicial pro- 
cedures which it follows as a matter of statutory duty do 
seem to have become less and less relevant to a public trans- 
port industry that is hard against the halter of competition. 
No sensible person would argue that the one independent 
body that regularly examines the affairs of a nationalised 
industry should lightly be discarded. But the purpose it 
serves in an increasingly competitive situation is becoming 
more difficult to see—and is certainly being obscured 
by decisions that to the laity carry some impression of 
fabian expediency. 


GEORGE NEWNES 


Raising the Ante 


VEN before the directors of George Newnes had rejected 
E the cash bid by the News of the World of 110s. for 
each {1 ordinary share as inadequate, the market passed its 
own judgment by putting up the shares to 115s. The direc- 
tors of Newnes then raised the dividend and the two for five 
scrip issue, announced before the News of the World bid, 
was carried through. That made the bid worth 78s. 6d. per 
share and the market price, ex scrip; settled down at 82s. 
On Thursday the News of the World, acting through 
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Hambros Bank, improved on its original offer, by bidding 
gos, for Newnes shares and extending the date until June 
1st. In all, the offer is worth £11,103,750, compared with 
£9,693,750 for the first bid. The market price of the shares 
was immediately marked up to 86s. 6d. 

Evidently the News of the World, in answer to the greater 
concentration of the periodical press brought about by the 
Daily Mirror’s acquisition of Amalgamated Press and 
Odham’s purchase of the Hulton Press, is anxious to get 
George Newnes under its wing. Its offer,was a long time in 
coming and in the meantime Newnes shares continued to 
rise. The problem for the News of the World was how it 
was to find the cash to make the purchase ; the directors are 
now seeking an extension of their borrowing powers and 
the necessary financial arrangements to cover the cost of 
the bid have been made—presumably with the assistance of 
Hambros Bank. 


SPACE RESEARCH 


Into Orbit 


HE programme of. space research announced by the 
- Prime Minister on Tuesday keeps clear of the obvious 
pitfalls into which misguided enthusiasm might easily have 
steered it. Its outlines are clear, but the details have been 
left deliberately vague for the very good reason that it is not 
possible for anyone to say with certainty at this stage what 
size, shape or weight a Royal Society satellite would have 
nor how and from where it would be launched. What does 
emerge from the announcement and from the subsequent 
explanations given by the Lord President of the Council, 
who will be responsible for administering the programme, is 
that the Government is prepared to finance the launching of 
perhaps eight to ten very large satellites. 

These satellites, which might weight up to half a ton 
apiece, would provide semi-permanent points of vantage 
circling a few hundred miles from the earth on the fringes 
of the atmosphere carrying instruments for studying this 
unknown and highly intriguing region on the edge of space, 
including the radiations that reach out to it from the earth 
and those that reach it across great distances from the sun 
and stars. This type of fundamental research has been going 
on for years in British universities and one of the world’s 
greatest living experts on cosmic radiation is Professor 


- Powell of Bristol. What is new is the opportunity provided © 


by satellites for using instruments in space to record these 
phenomena more accurately. Were it not for the vast cost 
of launching satellites into orbit, the British space pro- 
gramme could fairly be described as the logical extension 
of work that has been going on in this country for years. 
Development of the satellites and their instruments need 
not cost more, according to Lord Hailsham, than some 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. But launching them will 
cost millions—at a rough guess perhaps {10 to £15 million 
for the whole programme, Last winter, the United States 
made a vaguely worded offer to launch satellites for other 
countries. Scientists are going to America to find precisely 
what this involves and whether it offers a short cut into 
space that will save the time and expense involved in con- 
structing a satellite launching rocket out of the ballistic 
missiles now being built in this country. Although Lord 
Hailsham was careful not to commit himself, the impression 
remains that’ British hopes of this short-cut do not run par- 
ticularly high : but the decision cannot be taken one way 
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or the other until the facts become available. The most 
encouraging part of this week’s announcement was not that 
the Government had decided to go into space, since this 
has not seriously been in doubt, but that it appeared to take 
the decision with a fairly convincing air of scientific detach- 
ment. And this, considering the highly partisan nature of 
the advice that it was and still is being given, is certainly 
commendable. 


Dial MOON 


HILE Lord Hailsham was going into orbit, Professor 

Bernard Lovell at Jodrell Bank had gone one step 
further and was teaching the Man in the Moon how to 
operate a transatlantic telephone exchange. The possibility 
of using the moon to reflect radio signals has been suspected 
for some time but never actually proved. By the end of this 
week, radio signals sent up from the Jodrell Bank radio tele- 
scope were reflected off the moon 250,000 miles away and 
picked up by American Air Force scientists near Boston. 
Of the two types of signal used, a steady sound, and human 
speech, the former came through the more clearly, probably 
because the power being used was not adequate to carry 
all the modulations used in the human voice. 

The implications of this experiment for radio and tele- 
phone communication over long distances are immense. 
Radio communication is at all times cheaper than the 
laying of long-distance cables, and a radio signal of 
a frequency high enough to penetrate through the 
reflecting layers of the atmosphere to reach the moon— 
200 megacycles was used for the experiment—should be 
completely free from the fading, the distortions, and the 
interference that make normal radio communication unreli- 
able and sometimes impossible. The only special equipment 
required is a radio telescope at either end of the circuit, 
but it need not be a giant the size of Jodrell Bank, which 
measures 250 feet across. Professor Lovell thinks that the 
80 foot “dish” being used by the American Air Force 
to receive his signals would be quite large enough for 
routine use. 

Those who think that outer space is merely a playground 
for academic scientists might ponder the fact that the 
initiative for the experiments came from a radio manufac- 
turer, Pye Limited, which was sufficiently intrigued by the 
sound of Professor Lovell bouncing his own voice off the 
moon during last autumn’s BBC Reith lectures to suspect 
that it had distinct commercial possibilities. The equipment 
used for the present series of experiments was ordinary 
commercial apparatus. Now that the idea has been proved 
feasible, opening up the prospect of direct and interference- 
free radio and telephone links between points where it is 
not practical to lay cables or provide an adequate number 
of channels, the next step will be experiments with special 
aerials to improve the quality of the voice transmission. 


ATOMIC AGREEMENT 


A Fair Swap 


HE amended Anglo-American agreement on nuclear 
= weapons that was signed early in May and published 
last weekend is one of the first fruits of the policy of 
“ interdependence ” in defence promulgated by Mr Sandys. 
Although it mentions an exchange of nuclear weapon com- 
ponents (or more precisely, “non-nuclear parts of atomic 
weapons ”) the main burden of the agreement is the pro- 
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Woollen mill builds ¢ times bigger export trade 
in 2 years!” 


Only three years ago a Yorkshire woollen mill 
shipped 84° of their exports to one market, the 
U.S.A. But see what happened when they talked to 
ECGD about insuring the rest of their business. 
Suddenly they were in a strong financial position to 
give credit to buyers in other countries. By 1956 
their £11,900 export trade had risen to £36,000, and 
‘in 1957 it reached over £78,000—a sevenfold increase 


al. . . 
7. This is 


a true story, but because 


business between E.C.G.D. and exporters 
is strictly confidential any details 
which could identify the exporter 


have been left out. 


8 Ree RR eR Re RRR Rene REESE SESS SERENE EEE ER ER SRNR REESE SEE ESE SES KEE Se REe EERE EEE Re EEEE EEE esesenseee: 


LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, 
NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 59 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, 
BRADFORD, BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, 


in just two years! By now 89%, of their exports went 
outside the single U.S. market. The cost to the exporter 
was only 9/3d. for every {100 insured with ECGD. 

By vetting. your prospective buyer and by seeing that 
you get paid, ECGD enables you to expand overseas 

free from credit worries. Have a talk with your ECGD 
man and see if you can’t do the same for 

your export trade. 






2) 


ey 


EXPORT CREDITS 
GUARANTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


ae eae ee cee swans sessenseneesensscassacescasaasasesseess 


E.C.G.D. is a Government 
Department set up to help 
exporters. Its services are fully 
explained in the booklet 

* Payment Secured’. 

Write for a free copy. 


eeeccecccccccesnee 





acnecnenseeenenene wdaccccccscccccccccccccccccnsscccccessecscececssessssncesens 


talk it over with your ECGD man 
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motion of a two-way traffic between British-made plutonium 
and American-made uranium 235. Britain, which has a 
painfully inadequate supply of uranium 235 from the small 
diffusion plant at Capenhurst, will draw for its weapon pro- 
gramme on some of the huge stocks that have accumulated 
in the United States, exchanging it against weapon-grade 
plutonium produced in its eight reactors at Calder Hall and 
Chapel Cross. 

The scarcity of plutonium in the United States is 
indicated in the high price of $30 a gram that it is paying 
to Britain compared with the figure of rather less than 
$20 a gram that it is charging for. the uranium 235 
sold in return. The exchange saves each country a 
considerable investment in plant extensions; even so, 
the United States has recently approved plans to build at 
least one additional reactor for the production of weapon- 
grade plutonium. It is possible that output in the Soviet 
Union is also increasing rapidly. Last September the 
Russians. showed films of the first unit in what was said to 
be a 6-reactor nuclear power station, the design of which 
indicated strongly that, like Calder Hall, its main purpose 
was production of weapon-grade plutonium with electricity 
as a by-product. 


BOND MARKET 


New Money for Lombard Street? 


ILL the discount houses follow the big banks in 
: seeking additional capital? Such a suggestion is made 
by Sir John Musker in his annual statement as chairman of 
Cater, Brightwen & Co. He “ suspects” that his company, 
and other discount houses, may in the “ not too far distant ” 
future need to increase their capital in order to extend their 
activities as jobbers in the short bond market. Admittedly 
there has been some narrowing of this market in recent 
years, and admittedly it is desirable that it should be as 
flexible as possible ; but it is by no means sure that a general 
increase in the capital resources of Lombard Street would 
achieve this objective. 

The last increase of that kind, which took place under 
the Chancellorship of Dr Dalton in 1946-47, was indeed 
specifically permitted by the authorities to serve that aim— 
since it was clear that the postwar reconversion of industry 
would involve a steady liquidation of the bond holdings 
accumulated by companies during the war. That expansion 
of the discount houses certainly enabled them to participate 
more extensively in the bond market, but not all of them 
have consistently performed a true jobbing function in the 
sense of being willing to operate so as to provide a shock 
absorbing mechanism. In recent years of sharply fluc- 
tuating rates some of the smaller houses tended to withdraw 
from the bond market when bond risks looked high while 
the chances of profits from: bills looked good ; and some 
larger houses, having suffered severe depreciation, were 
obliged to sit on their portfolios instead of actively jobbing. 

The recovery in bond prices has removed that particular 
difficulty, while the fall in bill rates has likewise ended the 
exceptional profitability of bill dealing. The attractions of 
bond dealing are therefore much greater now than they 
seemed a short while ago, and bond portfolios have been 
substantially increased. An increase in capital might permit 
a further increase in these portfolios (though in the market 
as a whole they have not by any means yet reached the 
practicable limits of what is reasonable), but it would not 
necessarily increase jobbing activity correspondingly. 
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Indeed, the better the running profits obtainable from 
bonds, the less is it likely that houses that have not been 


consistently active as dealers will change their habits jp 
this way. 


LEAD AND ZINC 


Squeezing the Surplus 


HE United Nations conference on lead and zinc ended 

in New York last week without an inter-governmental 
agreement to restrict supplies, and that should be all to the 
good. A few producing companies had already announced 
further cuts in output before the conference opened, and 
the discussions encouraged others to play their part in 
reducing the surplus. The companies acted voluntarily in 
their own interest ; there was no bargaining between govern- 
ments or compulsion by them. The big international com- 
panies, in particular, realised that any positive action they 
took would also help the American Administration to resist 
efforts to intensify the import quotas on lead and zinc and 
extend them to their products. The conference recorded 
the concern of a number of governments to see those import 
quotas removed. In the end the restriction of supplies 
embraced producers in the United States, certain European 
countries and Russia as well as traditional exporters. 

After noting the restrictions announced before and during 
the meetings, the conference concluded that the surplus of 
lead metal should fall from its original estimate of 150,000 
metric tons this year to an annual rate of $9,000 tons in the 
second half ; and that the surplus of zinc should drop from 
the original estimate of 120,000 tons for the year to an 
annual rate of only 16,000 tons in the second half. On the 
face of it the apparent excess of zinc is no surplus at all in 
relation to world consumption, and the surplus of lead 
should not be burdensome. But it would be foolish to over- 
look the margin of error in these estimates, or the risk— 
recognised by the conference—that some other countries 
might seize the opportunity of increasing their output. Prices 
in London had crept up in anticipation of a favourable out- 
come—helped by the further rise of half a cent to 12 cents 
a lb in the American price of lead—and have risen further 
since the conference ended. Forward lead has gained nearly 
£2 to £72 a ton since the end of April and forward zinc 
has risen by over £2 to £76 a ton. 


BULLION MARKET 


Easier Gold Dealings 


EW facilities for transactions in gold have been intro- 
duced in the London and Canadian bullion markets. 
Samuel Montagu & Company, the London bullion mer- 
chants, in co-operation with the Bank of Nova Scotia, have 
made arrangements to issue negotiable and conditionally 
transferable gold certificates, representing stated amounts of 
gold and encashable in gold bars in London or Toronto. 
The buyer of a London certificate will be entitled to demand 
payment in gold in London or to exchange it for a Toronto 
certificate against payment (or receipt) of the difference 
between the prices of gold in the two centres. The Bank 
of Nova Scotia has already been issuing gold certificates in 
Canada and these can now be exchanged for the new intct- 
changeable ones, The practice of Samuel Montagu will be 
to buy and hold gold against the certificates issued by them 
but not to earmark specific bars against the certificates in 
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jssue. This will provide flexibility in dealings, making it 
possible for Samuel Montagu to forgo any safekeeping 
charges for the gold held on behalf of the certificate holders. 
The price charged to the buyers will be the London selling 
price and will include the customary commission. 

These facilities are reserved strictly for non-residents. 
Exchange control regulations make it impossible for the 
certificates to be held by residents of the sterling area and 
they have to be paid for in “ external account sterling” or 
any other convertible currency. They will, however, repre- 
sent the cheapest and most convenient way of investing in 
gold and their availability should attract to the London 
market a great deal of the devaluation-hedge business which 
during the past year has become a sizeable factor in the 
international gold market. 


POTASH LOANS 


Early Redemption 


CCELERATED sinking fund purchases have kept the market 
A prices of the three tranches of the German Potash 
Syndicate loan close to their true value, taking into account 
the clause in the debt settlement that enables their owners 
to continue to’ claim interest in US dollars at $4.86 to the £. 
The Potash Syndicate itself has long been a mere shell, but 
the gold clause and the pre-emption of the proceeds 
of potash exports to the service of the debt have given 
its loans pride of place among German bonds. The 
decision, announced through the principal paying agents, 
J. Henry Schroder, to redeem the outstanding bonds before 
the final date in 1973 has had no appreciable effect on 
market prices. 

Of the three series of bonds, two carrying a coupon of 
54 per cent and one of 4% per cent, a nominal amount of 
£4;755,000 is outstanding, of which a fair proportion is 
held in Switzerland. These bonds are to be redeemed in 
June at £173 11s. 5.15d. for each £100 nominal. The total 
disbursement, allowing for the dollar option, will be 
£8,253,000. Most of the bonds are quoted in an “ assented ” 
form, but those British subjects who have held on to “ non- 
assented” bonds for surtax purposes will have to sell to 
foreign residents to avoid tax on the accrued interest that 
becomes payable once assent to the debt settlement is given. 

The West German potash producers describe the gold 
clause and the other terms on the bonds as “ onerous” and 
to secure early redemption they have raised the money in 
Germany by public loans on the capital market and by 
private loans from the German banks and investment houses, 
with the result that an international loan, based on the price 
of gold, is to be turned into long and medium term internal 
debts, based on the German mark. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


Room for More 


OMESTIC appliance sales have been running at record 
levels ever since the restrictions on hire-purchase sales 

were ended last autumn. Sales of refrigerators through the 
Area Electricity Boards in March were 134 per cent above 
those in March 1958 ; those of washing machines were 89.6 
per cent up, and those of cookers 38.3 per cent up. The 
purchase tax reductions have not had a large effect ; but 
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there is always a considerable weight of buying released by 
the ending of uncertainty. Superimposed on an already 
booming industry and the peak buying season for refrigera- 
tors, this has produced a situation where some makers are 
having difficulty in meeting their orders. Television and 
radio sales have also been running at record leveis since the 
ending of hire purchase restrictions, compared with the poor 
sales during the first two-thirds of last year. 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCES IN THE HOME 


Housewives Housewives who 














owning bought one in 
Appliance one | the last five years, 
| Sept.-Nov., 1958, | Sept.—-Nov., 1958, 
per cent per cent 
Electric cooker ........ 22-0 9-4 
Washing machine...... 28-4 16-6 
Relvigerater oc cccccss 10-2 5:3 
Vacuum cleaner ....... 64:9 27-9 
Television set ......... 62-3 45:2 
WIDE: uve kccce sens 78-1 20-3 
Electric sewing machine 9-2 4:5 
VOOM MNEs oc es.scccee 2:1 1-4 





Source: Odhams Press, Ltd. 


The refrigerator boom may be filling up one of the vacant 
corners of the typical British kitchen ; but this item of home 
equipment is taking longer to translate itself from luxury to 
conventional necesity here than others have done. The 
latest survey of equipment in the home, published by 
Odhams Press this week, still shows only 10.2 of all British 
housewives possessing one. This is a slightly lower figure 
than has been estimated by other market researchers, but 
in theory, at least, Odhams were asking only about electric 
refrigerators. More than three-quarters of housewives, 
again, had still to acquire washing machines ; while the more 
esoteric items of the mechanised American kitchen such as 
the food mixer still seem to have reached only a tiny pro- 
portion of British homes. This survey apparently did not 
consider the dishwashing machine—one among these im- 
pedimenta which to a husband seems likely to save more 
labour than it creates—frequent enough even to be worth 
asking about. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Out of the Red 


AST year the Council of the Stock Exchange took the first 

) + steps in setting its finances right towards providing for 
the eventual cost of rebuilding the “ house.” Both subscrip- 
tion and quotation fees were raised and this has had an 
appreciable effect on the revenue for the year to March 24th. 
Subscriptions and entrance fees were £89,243 higher at 
£515,352 and quotation fees £126,768 higher at £262,271, 
so that the total gross revenue went up from £732,516 to 
£956,206. Members no doubt found the increase in fees 
tolerable as the turnover in the market remained at a high 
level. But even in such an active year, the number of 
members went up by only two, to 3,432, which suggests that 
the trend towards smaller membership has not been halted. 
On the expenditure side, the two big items are the transfer 

of £65,201 to the compensation fund (raising it to £175,000) 
and the first transfer, amounting to £119,305, to the special 

fund for the redemption of debentures and the rebuilding of 

the stock exchange. Another noticeable item in expenses 

is the increase in the charge for publicity from {£9,402 to 

£21,091 in which, presumably, the cost of the film shown to 

visitors is included. Whether this is a sufficient provision for 
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educating the public about the affairs of the City is very 
doubtful. But the Stock Exchange has not a lot of money 
to spare: last year’s increase in fees succeeded only in turn- 
ing a net deficit of £5,108 into a net surplus of only £11,574. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


Cruising Down the Canals 


LTHOUGH their commercial value has declined, Britain’s 
A 1,600 miles of canals continue to be used extensively— 
and increasingly—for pleasure boating. There are about 400 
boats now offered on hire on canals by private companies, 
most of which are small firms owning about ten boats of 
varying sizes ; in addition, a few enthusiasts own their own 
boats. Their number is estimated to be increasing by as 
much as ten per cent a year ; cruises on the waterways are 
advertised as far abroad as America, and appear to be un- 
affected by British summer weather. Among the most 
popular canals are those which, though still navigable by 
small boats, no longer carry much commercial traffic ; it is 
probable that pleasure boats constitute the greater part 
of the traffic on some of these aged backwaters. Now 
British Waterways, the Transport Commission’s canal 
management division, has entered the pleasure boating busi- 
ness in a substantial way; and at an exhibition held 
recently at “ Little Venice,” near Paddington—itself appro- 
priately an aged backwater—displayed some of the pleasure 
craft that it will have available for charter during the 
coming season. 


Two five-day all-in cruises will be available, in 75-foot 
sixteen-passenger luxury boats ; one, between Oxford and 
Birmingham, will include meals and lodging ashore in first- 
class hotels, plus side trips by motor coach to such places as 
.Stratford-on-Avon, for a fare of £27 10s. per person. The 
other trip, between Boston and Nottingham, will cost up to 
£30 per person ; passengers will sleep on board the boat, but 
eat some meals ashore. In addition, British Waterways have a 
fleet of about 35 smaller boats which the more adventurous 
or egregious may charter, at rates ranging from {12 a week 
for a 19-foot, two-berth boat powered by an outboard-motor 
up to £42 a week, during the peak of the season, for a 41- 


foot, six-berth cruiser. These craft, with the exception of . 


the two-berth models, have been converted from cargo 
boats and the Commission plans to increase the fleet, as 
demand warrants, in the future. 


Revenue from last year’s more limited hiring of pleasure 
boats was around £4,000 ; while they expect a much greater 
revenue—and an overall profit—from this year’s activities 
in this line, the Commission admit that pleasure boating will 
never produce sufficient revenue to warrant keeping open an 
otherwise uneconomic canal. The Commission’s ardent and 
highly: vocal opponent, the Inland: Waterways Association, 
which numbers among its members several firms chartering 
canal boats and offering cruises, complains that the revenue 
from the Commission’s pleasure craft cannot possibly cover 
the costs, which include an extensive advertising campaign, 
and that they would substantially undercut private charter 
firms. But one apparent effect of the Commission’s activities 
would presumably be to increase total traffic on the canals 
beyond what could economically be justified: one had 
always assumed that this was the association’s main purpose 
in life. 
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The District Bank has decided to follow the lead of most 
of the other clearing banks in raising new capital by a rights 
issue of its ordinary stock. The details of the issue will be 
announced later. 


* * * 


Ind Coope this week introduced a new brand of lager 
beer called Skol, taking account of the rapid growth in sales 
of lager, largely imported, in the British market over the 
last few years. The company says that this is one of the 
few kinds of beer with a definite attraction for young people. 
It has installed complete Swedish-style brewhouses at Alloa 
and Wrexham for this beer ; lager’s main difference from 
other light bottled beers is that it is stored and conditioned 
for some time before sale under temperatures close to 
freezing. 

* * * 


Employment in manufacturing fell by only 12,000 in 
March whereas normally a fall of some 26,000 might be 
expected. Although the manufacturing industries were 
employing 71,000 fewer people at the end of March than 
at the end of November this shrinkage is no more than is 
usual seasonally. Outside manufacturing, an extra 21,000 
building workers were taken on, but there was an 
unexpected decline in agricultural employment. Altogether 
the total number in civil employment rose by 1,000 in 
March to 22,798,000—a modest improvement in the labour 
situation since a decline of the order of 18,000 is more usual 
in this month. 

ko + 


The terms of the public issue of ordinary shares 
by the Charterhouse Group have now been fixed. Four 


. million £1 shares will be issued at 28s.:per share. At the 


issue price, they yield just under 54 per cent on the pro- 
jected ordinary dividend of 74 per cent. As the issue will 
raise about £5.6 million it will more than cover the £4 
million in bank loans that Charterhouse at present owes. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Comments on pages 681, 682, 683 and 686..on 
Dunlop Rubber Bowater Paper 


Boots Pure Drug Rolls-Royce 
Associated Portland Cement. Ramk Organisation 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds- ‘Wiggins -Teape 
Burmah Oil British Motor 
Lister & Co.. United Sua Betong 


Marks & Spericer. — Richard Costain 

Bristol Aeroplane Rowntree 

‘Sears . ** Bank-Insurance ” 
Atomic, Electronic & General Trust 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on page 684 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


The week’s movements reported on page 686 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 687 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Cae in Canada with Limited Liability) 


: 


DEEP SIGNIFICANCE OF DEVELOPMENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
EVER-INCREASING EFFICIENCY ESSENTIAL TO MEET NEW ERA OF 


INTENSIFIED COMPETITION 


1959 DESTINED TO BE A LANDMARK IN HISTORY OF CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE THE MAINSPRING OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


NEED FOR EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN REGULATION AFFECTING 
COMPETITION WITH PUBLIC ENTERPRISE 


MR N. R. CRUMP ON PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING COMPANY’S POLICIES 


The 78th Annual General meeting of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company was held 
on May 6th in Montreal, Mr W. A. Mather, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The President, Mr N. R. Crump, address- 
ing the meeting, said: 

All of us know that 1958 was a year in 
which the steady pace of Canadian growth 
was interrupted by developments at home and 
abroad which adversely affected your 
Company in common with other segments 
of the economy. The Annual Report for 
1958, distributed to you early last month, 
records the problems faced by your Company 
during the year and the success achieved in 
meeting them. The creditable results por- 
trayed in the Report reflect the spur to effi- 
ciency.and prudence which is ever present 
when management is answerable to private 
owners of capital. Before telling you in more 
specific terms of the progress made and of 
clans now in hand for your Company, how- 
ver, I would like to comment briefly on 

xttain developments at home and abroad 
vhich have deep significance both for Canada 
and for the transportation industry. 


DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 


As for developments abroad, there are a 
number of factors at work which are likely 
to influence business conditions in Canada 
for a considerable time to come. 


One of these factors is the intensified com- 
petition in world trade arising from the 
increased productive output of the expanding 
and efficient industrial complex of the United 
Kingdom and Western Europe. No longer 
can it be taken for granted that demand 
stemming from the era of postwar austerity 
in these Countriés will continue to provide a 
dynamic stimulus to Canadian trade. Instead, 
the United Kingdom and the Countries of 
Western Europe have once again emergéd as 
vigorous competitors for world markets. 


Another factor, the full impact of which 
can as yet neither be felt nor fully assessed, 
is the European common market. In time, 
perhaps, the economic expansion forecast for 
Western Europe as a result of the common 
market may stimulate demand for the pro- 
ducts of Canada’s great resource industries. 
It will only do so, however, provided wages 
and other production costs in Canada are 
such that the products of those industries 
remain competitive. The more immediate 
effect of the common market is likely to be 
increased competition in international trade 


resulting from the greater industrial efficiency 
which European economic integration is ex- 
pected to achieve. 


I draw these developments to your atten- 
tion because I believe that they bear directly 


‘mot only on the future of the Canadian 


economy but on the affairs of your Company 
as well. If Canada is to grow and prosper 
in the face of this new era of intensive com- 
petition from abroad both for markets and 
for investment capital, then here at home 
industry, labour and Government alike must 
work together to achieve ever increasing effi- 
ciency in the production of goods and services 
at competitive prices. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT HOME 


Developments at home to which I should 
like to draw your attention have a special -and 
immediate significance for your Company. 
There are four matters to which I particu- 
larly refer—all of them bearing directly on 
transportation. - First, another Royal .Com- 
mission is to. be appointed to study the 
problems of railway transport. Second, the 
Government has announced a “ freeze” on 
freight rates pending the report and recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission. 


Third, the St Lawrence Seaway is now 
open to traffic, affording oceangoing vessels 
a vastly improved water highway leading 
some 2,000 miles from the sea to the heart 
ofthe Continent. 


Finally, with the inauguration of service 
last Monday by Canadian Pacific Airlines, 
your Company is now permitted to provide 
competitive trans-continental air travel in 
= civil aviation, albeit on a limited 

ie. 


THE POSITION OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


These four developments suggest that 1959 
is destined to -be a landmark in the history 
of Canadian transportation. . This being. so, 
I think it is highly appropriate at this time 
that the whole position of private enterprise 
as it bears upon the future of transportation 
in Canada be reviewed. In particular, we 
must seek to establish clearly in the minds 
of all Canadians the fact that this Country’s 
transportation needs cannot adequately be 
served if the economic aspects of transporta- 
tion- are disregarded in the realm of public 
policy. 

The mainspring of economic growth and 
rising living standards in Canada has always 


been private enterprise. This is a funda- 
mental economic fact which can no more be 
ignored in the realm of transportation than 
in ahy other business endeavour. The rate of 
private capital formation and the volume of 
goods and. services absorbed in consumer 
markets remain the principal criteria of 
national progress, 


All the more important in any consideration 
of the future of Canadian transportation is 
the fact that a substantial segment of the 
Country’s transportation industry is state- 
owned. In no other Country in the World 
do you find a comparable situation, where 
railway transport services are about equally 
divided between private enterprise and public 
ownership. 


The circumstances of history more than 
anything else account for this fact. The 
dian people as a whole have never con- 
sciously or deliberately sought socialist 
answers to their problems in transportation 
or in any other field. However, the role of 
enterprise, whether it be privately or 
publicly owned, should be essentially the 
same. In transportation, as in other indus- 
tries, the guiding principle of management 
must be to produce necessary services at 
prices which consumers are able and willing 
to pay, and to do so at a cost consistent with 
reasonable reward to investors and employees 
alike. This is the very essence of the enter- 
prise economy, in which ultimate control lies 
in the free choice of consumers, workers, and 
owners of capital. 


If public enterprise were subject to the 
same ground rules, including penalty for 
failure in meeting the test of the market 
place, then- competition with private enter- 
prise would be possible without prejudice to 
the principles of the market mechanism. But 
if public enterprise has access to capital with- 
out regard to cost, then sound economic prin- 
ciples governing growth and progress are 
jeopardised and an added burden is imposed 
on the taxpayer 


I do not question the fact that, historically, 
justification may be found for public policies 
in transportation which, so far as the railways 
were concerned, subordinated to political con- 
siderations these tried and tested economic 
criteria which I have just described, Those 
public policies, however, were established to 
meet conditions which no longer exist. The 
survival of Canada as a Nation is no longer 
in doubt. Our Country is now securely 
linked, not only by rail but also by air, water. 
highway and pipeline, and in the field of 
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communication, not only by mail and tele- 
graph, but also by telephone, radio and tele- 
vision. With all these choices available to 
the users of transportation and communica- 
tion, and with ever-widening scope for the 
allocation of capital made possible by tech- 
nological advance and improved management 
techniques, the time has now arrived to bring 
national transportation policy up to date and 
base it firmly on sound economic principles 
which will assure the most efficient use of our 
resources, 


ROYAL COMMISSION 


No industry in Canada has been examined 
more frequently by Royal Commissions than 


the railways—a fact which reflects the 


political atmosphere in which the railways, 
historically, have operated. I hope that the 
Commission in its recommendations will 
recognise the changed conditions in transpor- 
tation which favour greater reliance upon 
economic forces and less reliance upon rigid 
regulation as means of promoting a healthy 
transportation industry in our growing 
Country. To the extent that regulation is 
required, it should bear evenly and in a 
uniform manner on all forms of transporta- 
tation which are in competition with each 
other. 


Now is the time to remove anachronisms 
affecting rail transport. The oldest and most 
onerous of these is found in the statutory 
rates on grain and grain products. Here we 
have 19th century prices trying to live with 
20th century costs resulting, as so often has 

. been said, in harmful distortions in the rail- 
way freight rate structure. These distortions 
work to the detriment of shippers, consumers 
and railway owners alike. It is to be hoped 
that the problem of statutory rates will 
receive the full attention it requires and that 
steps may be taken leading to a solution con- 
sistent with the public interest in efficient rdil 
transport and at the same time taking into 
account the problems of western agriculture. 


FREIGHT RATE “ FREEZE” 


You will have observed that the Govern- 
ment has announced that no further general 
increase in freight rates will be allowed until 
the Royal Commission has made its report. 
The effect of this decision by the Govern- 
ment places your Company’s rail enterprise 
in the unenviable position, unique in the 
realm of private enterprise in Canada today, 
of being subject to a “ freeze” on the pricing 
of its services. I need hardly point out that 
no comparable official ceiling has been set on 
railways costs, Indeed, the Government’s 
announcement of increased taxes followed 
hard upon its decision to “freeze” freight 
rates. These further erosions of earnings are 
in the face of a level of rail income of your 
Company substantially below that established 
as fair and reasonable by the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners. 


ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The St Lawrence Seaway, which was 
opened for use only two weeks ago, represents 
the allocation by the Government of Canada 
of about $350 million of capital in transporta- 
tion facilities, not including the original cost 
of $132 million for the Welland Ship Canal, 
a vital link in the route, which was opened 
in 1932. In addition, there is the cost of 
harbour improvements at various ports on 
the seaway route and the cost of dredging 
existing lake and river channels. Parliament 
has wisely decided that the cost of the seaway 
facilities should be self-liquidating. 


The tolls to be charged for the use of the 
canals are required to cover current operating 
and maintenance costs, as well as interest and 
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amortization of capital over the next fifty 
years, including the $131 million expended by 
the Government of the United States. Any 
departure from this principle would result in 
unfair and uneconomic competition to the 
detriment of other forms of transportation. 


Even under the toll system, our traffic 
officers estimate that approximately two 
million tons of your railway’s freight, having 
a revenue value in excess of $38 million, 
annually, will be exposed to seaway competi- 
tion. It is to be hoped that over the long 
term, industrial development along the sea- 
way may offset in some measure this more 
immediate adverse effect. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR SERVICE 


Your Company has always been alert to 
changes and developments affecting travel 
habits of the public. In fulfilling its function 
as a transportation enterprise in the broadest 
sense it has sought to expand its airline 
services in domestic and international routes 
and to keep abreast of rapid development 
in civil aviation. Here also your officers 
believe that private enterprise should be given 
an opportunity to participate on even terms 
with Government enterprise and that the 
som economic discipline should apply to 

th. 


Your Company applied for licences to 
operate mainline East-West Air routes in 
Canada. The Government has approved the 
granting of a licence to operate only one 
flight per day each way between Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. This 
decision was a disappointing one since the 
frequency authorised severely limits the 
growth which might otherwise have been 
expected in the volume of air traffic to be 
carried, The first run of the new service was 
made two days ago, with turbo-prop Bristol 
Britannia aircraft. These are the largest and 
fastest commercial aircraft in service in 
Canada and provide Tourist as well as First- 
Class accommodation. 


In keeping with the theme of its ‘promotion 
of “Land, Sea and Air” travel, your Com- 
pany is integrating its selling agencies so that 
rail, air and steamship tickets can all be pur- 
chased at one location. These offices are now 
able to offer a complete travel service includ- 
ing accommodation at your Company’s fifteen 
hotels throughout Canada,’ as well as the 
related services of your Express Company 
and your extensive communications facilities. 


I now turn briefly to some of the specific 
steps aimed at increased efficiency and 
economy to which I referred earlier in this 
address. 


THE DIESELISATION PROGRAMME 


Diesel power is now performing over 90 
per cent of your railway services. The cost of 
your Company’s Diesel programme to the 
end of 1958 is nearly $200 million. The 
results of this allocation of Capital have been 
most gratifying. It is estimated that savings 
in excess of $40 million per annum are now 
being realised in transportation expenses, and 
a reduction of nearly $9 million is being 
effected in current maintenance expenses. 


In terms of efficiency, the results dre 
equally impressive, even though factors other 
than dieselisation have contributed in part 
toward the achievements. The average freight 
train load has been increased by 500 gross 
tons or 31 per cent, since 1947, when con- 
version to Diesels was just getting under way. 
Average freight train speed has been in- 
creased by 26 per cent. The composite 
measure of gross ton miles per freight train 
hour thus shows an improvement of 65 per 
cent in this period. Such figures suggest the 
extent to which Diesel power has contributed 
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to the ability of your Railway to offer to 
shippers the fast regular service which 
modern industry demands. It is not too much 
to say that without this improvement in com- 
petitive position and the savings in expenses 
for which the Diesels are responsible, the 
postwar earnings picture would have been 
bleak indeed. The savings, large as they have 
been, have not kept pace with inflated post- 
war wage and material costs. 


PASSENGER TRAIN SERVICE | 


Progress has been made over the past few 
years in cutting down unprofitable passenger 
train services. Since 1950, passenger train 
miles have been reduced by 17 per cent. En- 
couraging results have been achieved through 
the substitution of rail Diesel cars for con- 
ventional locomotive-hauled trains. A total 
of 55 rail Diesel cars, involving an expendi- 
ture of $11 million, provided 3.5 million of 
the 16 million passenger train miles run on 
your system last year. These units are more 
economical to operate and the resulting 
savings in expenses are part of the total 
savings attributable to Diesel operations. 


PIGGYBACK SERVICES 


Your Piggyback services have enjoyed rapid 
growth. The speed, the reliability and the 
economies that are characteristic of operation 
with Diesel power have contributed to giving 
Piggyback its advantages over inter-city high- 
way movement. The measure of the success 
of the new services is that they have been 
continuously extended to meet the demands 
for them. Common carrier piggyback service 
is available now on 6,000 miles of your rail- 
way between 21 cities. Some 540 roller- 
bearing equipped special flat cars are in use 
and 300 more are on order. Specially 
designed new terminals have been created to 
permit. the most expeditious handling of 
trailers. Notwithstanding the remarkable pro- 
gress made in a relatively short time, it is 
considered that only a start has been made 
in developing the potentialities of the idea 
of a container carried on a railway car. 


MERCHANDISE SERVICES 


In view of the prospects opened up by 
piggyback service a review is under way of 
the whole range of less-than-carload merchan- 
dise services provided by your Company. As 
a result, the ing and despatch of less- 
than-carload rail, express and truck traffic on 
Vancouver Island and at Vancouver are to 
be co-ordinated as the first stage of an in- 
tegration programme. The objective is to have 
one set of pick-up and delivery operations 
and centralised terminal and despatching 
facilities for handling all merchandise traffic. 
A start on the plan for the Vancouver area 
is expected to be made during the coming 
Summer and Autumn. Terminal construction 
is proceeding at Port Alberni, Nanaimo and 
Victoria, and a contract has been awarded 
for the work required in Vancouver. Sub- 
sequently, the plan will be extended for the 
entire Pacific region, and ultimately it is 
expected to embrace merchandise services on 
all regions. 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT 


With the acquisition last year of the con- 
trolling interest in Smithsons Holdings 
Limited, your Company greatly enlarged the 
scope of its highway freight services. Your 
owned and controlled highway operations 
now extend from coast to coast and involve 
a fleet of 3,860 tractors, trailers, and other 
vehicles. Co-ordination of rail and highway 
services offers great possibilities of savings 
and improved service with corresponding 
benefits to s1ippers. Now that extensive road 
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transport facilities have been made available, 
still further advances in that direction may 
be expected. 


TERMINAL OPERATIONS 


After long and careful field studies, 
followed by pilot operations in selected yards, 
new methods of communication, supervision 
and control have been adopted in your 
Winnipeg terminal leading to more expedi- 
tious movement of freight cars, better service 
and higher utilisation of equipment and staff. 
Good economies have been shown. Plans are 
in hand for the implementation of these 
methods in other large freight terminals. 


ORGANISATION CHANGES—RAILWAY 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


In order to obtain maximum benefits from 
modern methods, communications, and newly 
developed equipment, your officers are con- 
tinually reviewing various aspects of organisa- 
tion and administration. 


Included recently in this review was the 
railway regional and district organisation. As 
a result, it has been decided, effective July Ist 
this year, to eliminate the eight districts 
through which your railway is presently 
administered and to add one additional 
regional headquarters, making four altogether, 
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from which the divisional organisations of the 
entire system will be directly administered. It 
is expected that economies and greater effi- 
ciency in administration will flow from these 
changes. 


SUMMARY 


May I summarise in the light of the fore- 


going your Company’s position as it faces the 
future. 


Canadian Pacific has no, quarrel with its 
publicly-owned competitors in the realm of 
transportation. We recognise the circum- 
stances which brought them into being and 
we salute the many Canadians of high pur- 
pose and integrity who serve in their manage- 
ment. We ask only for equality of opportu- 
nity in regulation affecting competition. This 
embraces recognition of the fact that capital, 
whether it be public ‘money or private, should 
be entitled to earn a fair return for its 
investors. 


In the past ten years your Company has 
financed out of its own resources or on its 
own credit, and at no cost to the taxpayers 
of Canada, a programme of railway improve- 
ments costing in excess of $780 million. Over 
the next ten years it will be necessary to 
spend about $900 million on replacements 
and improvements of rail properties. Your 
Company asks only that these very substan- 
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tial transportation resources be given a fair 
chance to earn their own way by producing 
a reasonable return on investment. 


Let me conclude by stating here, as I have 
done elsewhere, the principles which under- 
lie the policies of your Company. 


First, we accept the challenge of competi- 
tion, asking only that it be fxr competition. 
Second, we do not seek to restore monopoly 
conditions in Canadian transportation. Third, 
we strive to use any or all teols of transporta- 
tion so that we may be able to offer our 
customers a complete transportation service. 
Fourth, we endeavour to keep abreast of 
technological changes and to make the most 
efficient use of men, machines, methods, 
material and money. 


In carrying out these policies we do not 
hide the fact, nor do we apologise for the 
fact that we are trying to make profits and 
earn dividends. We believe that in so doing 
we are acting in the best interests not only 
of the shareholders, but also of our employees 
and customers. Our objective is to earn a 
return on investment that will attract capital 
as and when it is needed for transportation 
to serve the growing demands of Canada and 
the Commonwealth. We believe that private 
enterprise holds the. most promise for keep- 
ing Canada in the vanguard of transportation 
progress—on land, sea and in the air. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


WEUYSOWE BANC 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT. 


Balanco Sheet as at December 31,1958 


Assets 


ne oe a sees 


and —— 
Bills of Exchange . . 


Treasury eo and Non-Interest-Bearing Treasury 
Bonds of the German Federal Government and 


the Lands 


Foreign Treasury ‘Bills and Non-Interest-Bearing 
Te NS 6 6 se eke eS eS 


Securities . . 


(cash in hand, due from Deutsche 
ink, Credit Institutions [Nostro Balances] 


Equalisation Claims on the Government 


Currency Reform) . . 
Holdings in Syndicates 
Debtors . . ‘ 
long Term Loans ; . 
Participations . . . 
Real Estate . . . . 
Other Assets “eee 


Wenn 


= 


Expenditure 


Expenditure on Perscnnel 


Expenditure for Social Purposes, Welfare and 


Pensions . «6 6 Cs 
Other Operating Expenses a eienaba 
axes and Similar Dues. . ° 
Allocation to Special Reserve Fund . 
Profit ° 


| oe 


=—_ 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—“—X—_X*——S—;!_———————— 
Total Assets 9 110 659 607,54 
———— 


(abridged) 
DM 


Reserves 


« « 1742358 464,89 
Pensions Reserve . . . 


+ « 2041 206 791,80 


Deposits of which: 
Sight Deposits . . . 
Time Deposits 
Savings Deposits 


306 604 980,82 


} . 99 073 958,34 
« © « 802 310 330,18 


« + 479723 699,62 
S . . 127 057 746.25 
. 5 2829 144 946,92 
. . 367 690 696,26 


Circulation . 


62 400 000,— 
142 000 000,— 
111 087 992,46 


Other Liabilities 
Profit . 


a 
oa 
a 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1958 


DM 
165 972 092,42 


28 767 449,41 
50 179 271,29 
96 645 679,55 
35 000 000,— 
35 000 000,— 


Interest and Discount. . 


— 
411 564 492,67 
—=—_— 


Frankfurt (Main), April: 1959 


The Board of General Managers 


Borrowed Funds (Nostro Liabilities) . 
Own Acceptances and nen Wotes in 


Loans taken at Long Term , 


Commissions, Fees and other Earnings . ae 


Liabilities 


Gapltal «4-0. 6 0:0) p 6 0 2 6:86 6.0 


Reserves for Special Purposes Gncluding Taxes) 


e"eee#e ee 3 990 456 210,81 
ee 2 456 431 675,60 


1 426 660 523,97 
76 154 490,36 


25 484 927,92 
312 085 325,92 
117 783 409,— 

35 000 000,— 


Total Liabilities 9 110 659 607,54 


Receipts 


DM 


145 041 616,29 
266 522 876,38 


Pe ne 
411 564 492,67 
— 
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THE BURMAH OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF TRADE IN ALL COUNTRIES WITHIN THE GROUP 
INCREASED PROFIT. DESPITE HEAVY COST OF EXPLORATION PROGRAMMES 


The fifty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of The Burmah Oil Company Limited, will 
be held on Friday, June 5, 1959, in the 
Merchant’s Hall, 30 George Square, Glasgow. 

The following statement by the Chairman, 
Mr W. E. Eadie, has been circulated with 
the directors’ report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1958: 


ACCOUNTS 


There was a further expansion in trade in 
the countries in which the Group operates 
and ‘it is with satisfaction that I am able to 
report Group Profit on Trading of £6,778,505 
in 1958, after charging the cost of extensive 
exploration programmes, an increase of 
£537,094 on 1957. 

Depreciation at £1,190,804 is less than that 
for 1957 due mainly to decreased initial 
allowances on lower capital expenditure and 
reduced fiscal allowances given on such 
expenditure in India. 

Dividends from Trade Investments, which 
form part of our trading income, are brought 
into account as and when they are received 
and in 1958, at £2,478,945, are slightly lower 
than in 1957. 

Other Dividends and Interest received 
during 1958 amounting to £8,425,363 are also 
lower than for the previous year when, ‘it 
will be recalled, three dividends were received 
instead of the usual two on our holding in 
The “Shell” ‘Transport and Trading 
Company Limited. 

It is of interest to record that the first 
dividend was received in 1958 from our 
investment in ~-Sui Gas Transmission 
Company Limited. 

The Inland Revenue authorities accepted 
the Company’s claim that our wholly-owned 
Subsidiary Companies trading overseas are 
Overseas Trade Corporations and provision 
for taxation has been made on this basis. 


The profit for the year after charging 
taxation is £7,506,141 compared with 
£7,056,056 in 1957, an increase of £450,085. 
Including the balance of £671,055 brought 
forward from 1957, there is available for 
appropriation. £8,177,196 from which has to 
be deducted the Preference Stock dividends 
for the year and the Ordinary Stock interim 
dividend of 1s. per £1 unit of Ordinary 
Stock free of income tax which was paid on 
December 19, 1958. From . £5,944,219 
‘remaining for disposal your Board have 
appropriated £1,500,000 to General Reserve 
and recommend that an Ordinary Stock final 
dividend of Is, 9d. free of income tax should 
be paid on June 12, 1959. This, if approved, 
will absorb £3,605,835 and leave a balance 
of unappropriated profit of £838,384 to be 
carried forward to 1959. 


ASSAM OIL CAPITAL 


In order to reflect more closely the value 
of the assets permanently employed, the 
share capital of Assam Oil Company Limited 
was increased during the year by appropriat- 
ing reserves in that Company. This is 
reflected in the increase in the Capital 
Reserve and in the cost of Subsidiary Com- 
panies’ shares appearing in the Parent Com- 
pany’s Balance Sheet and in the Capital and 
Revenue Reserves in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet, 


MR W. E. EADIE’S STATEMENT 


During the year we received a free issue 
of £26,714,925 British Petroleum Company 
Ordinary Stock, 


The increase in Other Investments is the 
result of taking up our allotment of 303,600 
“« Shell ” Ordinary Shares to which I referred 
last year, 


In the Parent Company’s Balance Sheet 
net advances to Subsidiary Companies are 
down by some £5 million while British 
Government and Corporation Securities show 
an increase of this amount. These funds 
will be required for group purposes in the 
near future, 

It will be seen from the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet that Stocks of Oil and Products 
and also Debtors have been reduced con- 
siderably. This is due to the easing of the 
supply position enabling lower stocks of pro- 
ducts to be carried and also to a welcome 
reduction in debts due for supplies to 
Government Departments. 


I informed you last year that our share of 
capital expenditure for 1958 of our Subsidiary 
Companies and the Burmah-Shell refining 
and distributing companies in India and 
Pakistan was estimated to amount to about 
£2 million, whereas actual expenditure was 
about £1.3 million. Including the firm com- 
mitments of £236,000 mentioned in Note 6 
on the Accounts, our share of capital expendi- 
ture in 1959 is presently estimated at approxi- 
mately £3 million, inclusive of our share in 
Oil India. Private Limited capital expenditure 
which may amount to some £2 million. 


OIL INDIA PRIVATE LIMITED 


At our Annual Meeting last year I said that 
I expected this Company to be incorporated 
within a month or two. This took longer 
than anticipated and the Company was not 
incorporated until February 18th this year. 


In the meantime, however, operations in 
the oilfields continued at the pace required 
to reach the production target by the time the 
two refineries of the Government of India 
are due to come on stream. We are informed 
by the Government of India that these 
refineries, one of which will be at Gauhati in 
Assam and the other at Barauni in North 
Bihar, will be ready to receive crude oil in 
April 1961 and April 1962 respectively. 


The construction of the pipeline from the 
oilfields to these refineries has not yet started. 
Discussions are taking place with the Govern- 
ment of India regarding the provision of 
finance for that purpose. Under the Agree- 
ment concluded with the Government of 
India, to which I made reference last year, 
your Company has undertaken to arrange to 
provide up to £10 million for the construc- 
tion of the pipeline. I hope to be in a position 
at the Meeting in June to report progress on 
these discussions regarding further finance. 


TRADING 


The trade in Burma increased by 8.5 per 
cent. The requirements of all major 
petroleum products in Burma, with the 
exception of aviation gasoline, were met from 
indigenous crude oil refined at the Syriam 
and Chauk refineries of The Burma Oil 
Company (1954) Limited. 


The development programme for the 





improvement of Burma’s economy is con- 
centrated on agriculture. The rice crop has 
been satisfactory and it is estimated there 
will be an increase of about one million tons 
in the quantity available for export. The 
success which has attended the new jute and 
tobacco crop ventures should also lead to 
additional sources of exports and to a con- 
sequent improvement in the country’s foreign 
exchange balances. 


Our sales in Pakistan through our 
Subsidiary and Associated Companies were 

5 per cent greater than in 1957. This 
increase was achieved despite insufficiency of 
transport and shortage of tinplate for packing 
kerosine in East Pakistan. Moreover, there 
were difficulties in obtaining import licences 
due to Pakistan’s shortage of foreign 
exchange. 


Sales of gas by Sui Gas Transmission 
Company Limited continued to expand 
during 1958, the increase being 24.5 per 
cent. During the year this company com- 
pleted the laying of a pipeline for the Pakis- 
tan Industrial Develo t Corporation 
from Sui to Multan, a distance of 217 miles. 
The pipeline was handed over on August 5, 
1958. Deliveries of gas through this pipeline 
are small at present but are expected to 
reach a substantial volume towards the end 
of this year. Supplies of gas by Pakistan 
Petroleum Limited to Sui Gas Transmission 
Company Limited for the Sui-Karachi line 
and to Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corporation for the Sui-Multan line totalled 
12,800 millions of cubic feet during 1958. 
In terms of fuel oil this volume of gas is the 
equivalent of about 300,000 tons. The saving 
in foreign exchange in terms of fuel oil or 
coal which would otherwise have had to be 
imported was of the order of £2 million. 


Sales of petroleum products through our 
Subsidiary and Associated Companies in 
India were overall 4.5 per cent greater than 
in the previous year despite a reduction in 
the trade in kerosine and motor spirit: One 
of the measures taken by the Government of 
India to conserve the country’s foreign 
exchange was the imposition of restrictions 
on the sale of kerosine towards the latter part 
of the year when despatches were limited to 
95 per cent of deliveries during the cor- 
responding period in 1957. These restrictions 
have now been removed. Motor spirit trade 
in India continues to decline due to the 
increasing use of diesel-engined vehicles. 
The market was unable to absorb all the 
motor spirit produced at the Bombay refinery 
of Burmah-Shell and one cargo of this pro- 
duct had to be exported from India towards 
the end of the year. Because of the trend 
towards a policy of self-sufficiency in refining 
capacity in many countries it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to find markets for the 
export of surplus motor spirit. 


Discussions started last year in India 
between Government and the Marketing 
Companies regarding the prices of petroleum 
products. These discussions are still in 
progress. 


OILFIELD OPERATIONS 


Burma.—The. Oil Companies and their 
Govetnment Partner in The Burma Oil Com- 
pany (1954) Limited successfully worked 
together in close co-operation. 
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Drilling and production at Chauk and 
Lanywa fields proceeded normally throughout 
the year. 

Pakistan —The Balkassar field of Pakistan 
Petroleum Limited-continued to maintain its 
small but steady production of crude oil. The 
a of gas was raised substantially to 

t the increasing demand to which I have 
iiersed elsewhere in this statement. 


The well at Karsal in the Western Punjab 
drilled 


quantities. Whilst the results here continue 
to indicate oil in the structure the difficulty 
is to locate wells where fissures capable of 
giving good sustained exist. Pre- 
parations for a third well in this structure 
are in hand. 


India.—The efforts to find fresh reserves in 
the Digboi field have so far met with no 
success. 


In the Nahorkatiya, Hugrijan and Moran 
areas, development successfully. 
Of the twelve wells drilled ten were oil pro- 
ducers, one a gas producer and one a dry 
hole. Up to the end of the year the number 
of wells drilled in these areas was forty-cight, 


¢ which pS ee ee ae 


a 


gas producers, and eight dry holes. 
estimates of reserves continue to indicate a 

production potential of 2} million tons of 
crude oil per annum from these three areas. 


Excellent drilling speeds are being main- 
tained, Nahorkatiya Well No. 38 being com- 
pleted at 10,335 feet in just over eighteen 
days. 


PROSPECTING 


Burma.—Following on the grant by the 
Government of Burma of the Irrawaddy 
Delta exploration licence and of satisfactory 
taxation allowances for prospecting expendi- 
ture, steps were taken to expand the prospect- 
ing effort of The Burma Oil Company (1954) 
Limited. In the Delta, after completion of 
the first phase of the seismic survey, a test 
well was drilled at Kyaiklat. This well com- 
menced drilling within 27 days of the drilling 
outfit arriving by sea in Rangoon—a notable 
achievement—and reached 12,000 feet. Test- 
ing is now in progress. A further site in the 
Delta near Dedaye is being prepared for 
drilling. 

At Ondwe, some 30 miles south of the old 
Yenangyaung field, signs of gas in the first 
well led to the drilling of a second but so far 
tests have not been encouraging. Steps are 
now being taken to test by the drill another 
structure 20 miles east of Yenangyaung. 


Pakistan.—The vigorous programme re- 
ferred to last year was continued but so far 
without further success. Deep wells at Lalmai 
in East Pakistan and at Bannh in West Paki- 


stan were as also were two 
medium di wells at Jacobabad in West 
istan. ile these results are disappoint- 
as is also the where our com- 


experience 
petitors have been drilling, there still remain 
large areas of unexplored territory in the 
country, 
India —The situation remains unchanged. 
No further licences been granted to 


having 
Oil Company Limited, no work was 
undertaken. 


REFINERIES 


Burma.—The refineries of The Burma Oil 
Company (1954) Limited at Syriam, near 
Rangoon, and at the oilfield at Chauk worked 
‘0 capacity and operated successfully 
throughout the year. 
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India —The rail communications between 
Assam and the rest of India were again free 
from major interruptions with the result that 
Assam Oil Company’s refinery at Digboi was 
fully employed. 

At Bombay the Burmah-Shell refinery 
processed 2.3 million tons of crude oil. 


PUBLIC SECTOR DEVELOPMENTS 


Prospecting and exploration by the Govern- 
ment of India is ciated on through its Oil & 
Natural Gas Commission. Drilling has been 
undertaken in several areas, notably at 
Jawalamukhi and Cambay. Gas has been 
— at Jawalamukhi but whether this is 

quantities has not yet been 
established. ha Cambay, oil has been dis- 
covered and first reports indicate that it is 
likely to be of commercial importance. 

A company whose shares are held entirely 
by the Government has been incorporated to 
own and operate the Government refineries 
at Gauhati and Barauni. 


Announcements have been made. by = 
Government in Parliament in Delhi of i 
mtention to distribute and market the aa 
ducts from the Government-owned refineries. 


TANKERS 


Our small fleet continued to operate 
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satisfactorily and without incident through- 
out the year. 


STAFF AND LABOUR 


Personnel Training.—The training schemes 


for nationals of the Asian countries in which 


we operate are showing satisfying results. 
We are indebted to the various firms and 
organisations who, in the face of increasing 
demands from other quarters, continue to 
afford facilities for the training of our men. 


Increasing attention has been paid to 
widening the experience of our Eastern staff 
by visits to operations in other parts of the 
world and by training in this country. By 
means of induction courses provided partly 
within and partly outside our own organisa- 
tion, new expatriate recruits are given some 
insight into the social and cultural: back- 
grounds of the Eastern countries in which 
they are to work. 


Labour.—The maintenance of good rela- 
tions with labour continues to occupy much 
of the time and care of our local manage- 
ments and the comparatively trouble-free 
record of 1958 is mainly due to their sus- 
tained efforts over a very considerable period. 

Staff—tIt is with pleasure that I express 
the Board’s appreciation of another year’s 
good service given by the management and 
staff of all Group Companies at home, 
overseas and afloat. 





THE SCOTTISH UNION 
AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


RECORD LIFE BUSINESS 


INCREASED FIRE, ACCIDENT AND 
MARINE PREMIUMS 


SATISFACTORY INVESTMENT 
POSITION 


MR JAMES A. LUMSDEN’S 
REVIEW 


The one hundred and thirty-fourth Annual 
General Meeting of The Scottish Union and 
National Insurance Company will be held in 
Edinburgh, on May 27, 1959. 


The following is a summary of the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr James A. Lums- 
den, MBE, circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year 1958: 


The new life business completed, after 
deduction of reassurances, was more than 
£8,386,000 which constituted a record for 


the Company. In addition a substantial sum 
was received _way of consideration for 
annuities. The and Annuity Funds have 
increased the year by £2,770,009 and 


during 

now amount to £28,161,326. 
The net premium ors sial the Fire 
Department : aaeeene 4,248, an in- 
crease of £228,257 ps ene i ae 7. The 
premium income continued to advance in 
oset-Eitein end-in-peecinan toatiantin nd 
there was a slight improvement in the results 
compared with the previous year. Trading 
conditions in North America continued diffi- 
cult and whilst there was a distinct improve- 
ment in our Canadian results the losses in 
the USA were again heavy. The account 
produced a trading surplus but after adding 
50 per cent of the increase in premiums to 
the provision for wu ired risks there was an 
underwriting loss of £20,740, which was met 


by a transfer from the Profit and Loss 
Account. 


The net premium income in the Accident 
and General Account increased by £226,798 
to a total of £2,634,680. Despite heavy claims, 
especially in the overseas field, the Miscel- 
laneous section of the account produced a 
profit, whilst a small profit was earned in the 
Mocor section, the results of our automobile 
business in Canada showing particular im- 
provement. The account as a whole p_.2uced 
a trading surplus of £121,718 but after adding 
50 per cent of the increase in premiums to the 
provision for unexpired risks, the underwrit- 
ing profit of £8,510 was transferred to the 
Profit and Loss Account. 


In the Marine Department an increase took 
place in the premium income but underwrit- 
ing conditions continued to be difficule with 
heavy claim settlements and no transfer was 
made to the Profit and Loss Account. 


The past year has been marked by a further 
increase in interest rates and the gross yield 
from the Life Fund investments was 
£5 18s. 2d. per cent, which is more than 3s. 
per cemt higher than in the previous year. 
Higher interest rates were also obtained on 
the General Fund investments. Increased 
amounts were invested in British Govern- 
ment securities, industrial loan stocks and 
ordinary shares and a substantial sum was 
advanced on mortgages secured largely on 
dwelling-houses with endowment assurances 


value by a substantial 


The Directors recommend a dividend of 
2s. on the “A” shares and 4s. on the 
Ordinary shares, the same as for the previous 
year. 

The Chairman paid tribute to all the 
officials and members of the staff at home and 
overseas who have given wholehearted service 
to the Compan eo during the ( year and to 
all members o boards and agents at 
home and abroad ive have continued to give 
the Company their valuable support. 
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SEARS HOLDINGS LIMITED tor 
° 
to 
FURTHER IMPROVEMENT IN PROFITS dix 
the 
INCREASED DIVIDEND AND SCRIP ISSUE m« 
of 
FINANCIAL STATISTICS, 1954-58 = 
) re 
by 
ji ilies alice iaatlbtaSeiemisoag a pirdbesegationlainance nameless ca 
RADING PROFITS : ; 
r FS ESE FE EIT EEE EE I | 1,019,000 1,504,000 2,843,000 3,086,000 3,208,000 
ee SR Pie a ee errr ss: 1,710,000 1,958,000 1,849,000. 2,087,000 2,228,000 th 
Ceeer SRGRPEEU oo. ook pee ods vege oe ebheds vocests ,000 858,000 1,626,000 1,526,000 1,688,000 pe 
3,231,000 * 4,320,000 6,318,000 6,709,000 7,124,000 
Interest on debenture stocks and loans ......... 49,000 110,000 198,000 231,000 226,000 
Pits Wr WI, gos Sic oS ccc cece secndesRe 3,182,000 6,478,000 - 6,898,000 
(a 
APPROPRIATIONS OF PROFIT : 
SBR kre ama be pa Rg a AI 1,770,000 2,180,000 3,531,000 3,825,000 3,574,000 re 
PEPUUIIIUIOND PP UINUES. 00a Xe wc oo conc onc ed a,c ce 761,000 320,000 | 498,000 18, _ in 
Minority Shareholders’ Interests ................ 132,000 105,000 | 163,000 257,000 278,000 m 
RE ESSE aa ee ee ee er 443,000 543,000 1,024,000 1,235,000 521,000* or 
ee PORE TELLER Ee POTEET 76,000 1,062,000. | 904,000 1,143,000 2,525 ,000* a 
| 3,182,000 4,210,000 | 6,120,000: | 6,478,000 | 6,898,000 Ta 
— =} = Dy in 
* In addition to the dividends for 1958, a special 1959 interim dividend will be * 
paid amounting to £917,000 ; 
CAPITAL EMPLOYED : $I 
ee ed on Ee ee a ere Se a ae 10,227,000 10,998,000 23,382,000 | 24,458,000 23,026,000 p 
lak Gitta Waites 5.5.5.0 i saasnaone seen 5,236,000 6,323,000 825,000 11,027,000 14,937,000 it 
—_ Ono ee —X—X—=_X"1_.n Xk aw» ] 
15,463,000 | 17,321,000 33,207,000 35,485,000 | 37,963,000 g 
| | | | | s 
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MR CHARLES CLORE’S REVIEW d 
The following is an abridged version of Company to recommend a dividend for 1958 THE BRITISH SHOE CORPORATION y 
the statement by the Chairman, Mr Charles of 7} per cent only, on the Ordinary and “A” "GROUP f 
Clore, circulated with the report and accounts Ordinary capital, but to declare also a special : . f 
for the year ended December 31, 1958: interim dividend for 1959. of 174 per cent, ‘ There re nee no a2 $3 3 a the t 
When I wrote my review twelve months Payable at the same time’ as the dividend for ootwear Group during : our Com- ¢ 
ago I described conditions at that time as an 1958. Thus the total dividend which will be pany’s large Group of nearly 1,500 retail f 
“atmosphere of uncertainty and increased dispatched on June 4th will be equivalent to shops found it difficult in the early months f 
restriction on policies of expansion.” That 2 dividend of 25 per cent compared with of the year, due to the pattern of the national ( 
was in April, 1958, and it was not until much 22} per cent in 1957. The special interim ‘rade, to show its customary increases in 
later in the year that the removal of credit will not be taken into account when we come sales. In the latter part of the year, how ial 1 
restrictions became possible, culminating early t© consider the final dividend for 1959 and Conditions improved and, by the end o 1 


this year with the virtual disappearance of 
the Capital Issues Committee, coupled with 
greater financial freedom than we have known 
since the war. It is as well to bear in mind 
these big changes in so short a time when 
reviewing the affairs of the Sears Group for 
the past twelve months. 


TRADING RESULTS FOR 1958 


Despite the credit restrictions and other 
anxieties of the greater part of 1958, I am 
glad to be able to report an increase in the 
trading profits of all the principal under- 
takings which comprise the Sears Group. A 
summarised analysis of the trading profits for 
1958 (with corresponding figures for the four 
preceding years and other statistics which 
show the progress of the Group) is shown 
above and I feel that I am fully justified in 
claiming that the figures provide adequate 
evidence of the success of the policy of the 
Sears Group. As there have been no major 
acquisitions during the past two years, the 
figures for these years are closely comparable 
and the improvements reflect the progress of 
the individual Groups and Companies. 


After tax we are left with profits of 
£2,918,000 (compared with £2,250,000 in 
1957) available for ordinary dividends or to 
be retained in the business. As a result of 
the incidence of profits tax we have decided 
that it would be in the best interests of the 


should not be regarded as a departure from 
our normal practice of recommending only 
one dividend each year. The proposed 
Ordinary dividend for 1958, together with 
the special interim dividend for 1959, are 
— 2.2 times by the net earnings for 
1958, 


PROPOSED SCRIP-ISSUE 


Since the beginning of 1956, when your 
Directors last recommended that a part of the 
Reserves should be applied to the allotment 
of fully paid shares, the total amount of the 
retained profits, excluding Capital Reserves, 
has increased by over £3 million. It is, 
therefore, proposed to recognise this fact by 
recommending another scrip issue of fully 
paid shares, which will be allotted in the 
ratio of one new “A” Ordinary share in 
respect of each four Ordinary or “A” 
Ordinary shares held at the close of business 
on April 17, 1959. This will absorb a total 
of £2,137,805 which will be taken from the 
Share Premium Account. 


Looking ahead, I would like to repeat what 
I have said on previous occasions, it is the 
policy of your Directors to recommend the 
payment by way of dividend of a fair propor- 
tion of the profits earned in each year. The 
umount of the dividend can, therefore, only 
be decided when the results for the previous 
year are known. 


December, we had, once again, exceeded all 
previous records. 


Our footwear manufacturing side has 
undergone special study during 1958 and 
during 1959 certain important changes will 
be carried out. Apart from increased effici- 
encies, we believe that these ‘changes will 
enable our shops to offer even better value 
than heretofore, particularly in the middle 
and cheaper ranges of men’s shoes. 


During 1958 a number of new branches 
were opened. The total capital expenditure 
incurred during 1958 in respect of new 
branches and the modernisation of existing 
branches was in excess of £1 million. Whilst 
we anticipate that this large sum is more than 
the average expenditure which we expect to 
incur in future years, we are satisfied that 
well chosen expenditure of this kind brings 
a satisfactory reward. 


So far the year has begun well and if the 
national prosperity is maintained, we have 
no doubt that our organisation and the excel- 
lent merchandise which it has to offer will 
attract a full’ share of customers so that our 
profits should continue to increase. 


THE BENTLEY ENGINEERING GROUP 


Group sales of hosiery knitting machines 
during 1958 once again exceeded those of the 
previous year and, therefore, constituted an 
all-time record. Furthermore, the order book 
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at December 31st last was at a very satisfac- 
tory level. 


During 1958 the Bentley Group continued 
to improve and develop various models of the 
diverse kinds of knitting machinery which 
they manufacture and their range is now 
more comprehensive than ever before. 


A very large proportion of the production 
of the Group continues to be sold to over- 
seas markets. We have recently received sub- 
stantial orders from the USSR and, quite 
recently, the largest single order ever received 
by the Company for one type of machine 
came from the USA. 


Viewing the Bentley Group as a_ whole, 
the state of the order book is such that it is 
possible to forecast with some confidence that 
the year 1959 should be satisfactory. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


(a) The Furness Group 


Whilst it has ‘become customary for me to 
refer first to the Furness Group when review- 
ing the affairs of our “Other Interests,” I 
mentioned last year that. shipbuilding itself 
contributes only a minor proportion of the 
total profits of these other interests. The 
larger proportion comes from diverse sources, 
including electrical equipment, motor vehicle 
sales and service, structural steel and so on. 


During 1958 the Furness shipyard launched 
six vessels totalling 89,000 gross tons, com- 
pared with 86,000 tons in 1957. The launch- 
ing of a 32,000-ton tanker on December 11, 
1958, marked the attainment of over 2 million 
gross tons-of shipping launched by the yard 
since the inception of the Furness Shipbuild- 
ing Company Limited some forty years 
earlier. Half of this tonnage has been pro- 
duced in the last twelve years. 


The yard was fully occupied throughout the 
year and profits were, in consequence, satis- 
factory. Owing to the continued low level of 
freight rates, enquiries for new tonnage have 
been very limited and even when shipping 
conditions improve the competition from 
foreign builders will be severe. We are, there- 
fore, continuing our efforts to improve effici- 
ency in the shipyard and are still spending 
substantial sums on modernisation and im- 
provements, so that the long-term outlook 
for Furness can be viewed with confidence. 


Within the Furness Group are Shaw and 
McInnes Limited, with its pipe foundry in 
Glasgow, and Peter Johnston and Company 
Limited, fabricators and fitters of all kinds of 
pipework for ships and for land installations. 
Shaw and McInnes have experienced a diffi- 
cult year owing to the effects of the credit 
squeeze, but they have enjoyed a reasonable 
intake of orders and the results for 1958 must 
be regarded as satisfactory under the circum- 
stances. Peter Johnston have more than ful- 
filled our expectations of them with record 
profits, , 


(b) Parmeko 


The profits of Parmeko Limited showed a 
decline compared with the previous year. 
This is due to the changed trading conditions 
compared with a few years ago, as a result of 
which the demand for the components for 
which Parmeko is best known has been less 
than the United Kingdom capacity to pro- 
duce. Already, however, whilst sales of trans- 
formers, the Company’s principal product, 
have declined, sales of magnetic amplifiers 
and other more recent products have 
increased. The Company is continuing to 
explore new avenues to extend the range of 
its products. 


(c) Scottish Motor Traction 
The increasing prosperity of the motor 
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trade as credit restrictions were eased has 
been given much publicity. The Scottish 
Motor Traction Group have shared in this 
prosperity in that their turnover has 
increased. Profits have, however, been little 
more than maintained ; this is because a con- 
siderable part of our increased turnover has 
come from the sale of used vehicles on which 
the rate of gross profit is small and also 
because the larger turnover could only be 
achieved with an increase in overhead 
expenses. Generally there seems good reason 
for confidence that prosperity in the motor 
trade will continue and with an improved 
range of products we are confident that we 

now enjoy the greater profitability 
which many other dealers have alréady 
achieved. 


(d) Alexander Findlay 


Findlays have had a very good year. At 
the present time they have adequate work in 
hand (although most of their large contracts 
are well advanced) and they are better placed 
than the majority of firms engaged in the 
structural steel business, where there is now 
a relative shortage of orders. 


PROSPECTS OF GROUP 


On balance, we do not feel anxieties so far 
as the future can be foreseen. Those mem- 
bers of the Group engaged in trades where 
orders are at present scarce are small com- 
pared with those who do not have these 
problems and even in their cases there are 
adequate reasons for hoping that more work 
will become available in their traditional 
trades or in newer activities, before it 
becomes necessary to cut down production. 
I am confident that if the prosperity of the 
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consumer is maintained, then the share- 
holders of Sears Holdings Limited will con- 
tinue to be satisfied with the results which 
we are able to show to them. 


EXPANSION POLICY 


Although our Balance Sheet shows that we 
are in a strong position to make additions to 
the Group, it is against the background of 
the existing business that any such additions 
have to.be considered. During the past 
twelve months we have devoted much time 
and effort to the study of new proposi- 
tions, but have not, however, found anything 
either here or in North America, which we 
felt would form a suitable addition to the 
Sears family. Firstly any additions must be 
either capable of improvemer:t and expansion 
or such that they can be properly integrated 
with one or other of our existing “ Divisions.” 
Secondly, we are not prepared to pay a price 
which discounts the future too fully and 
which does not take into account the time 
and effort which will be necessary before 
the future benefits accrue. Nevertheless, we 
remain confident that with patience we shall 
be able to add to the Sears Group. 


STAFF 


Once again I am glad to express the very 
sincere thanks of my colleagues and myself to 
the large number of employees of the many 
Companies in the Group for their loyal sup- 
port, their hard work and their enthusiasm. 
The relations between labour and manage- 
ment throughout the Group remain excel- 
lent and I am confident that the under- 
standing between us deepens as the years 


go by. 





BANCO DI ROMA 


Paid up Capital : Lit. 1,000,000,000 


Reserve : 


»» 5,000,000,000 


The Ordinary and Extraordinary Meeting of the Shareholders of 
Banco di Roma, held on April 21, 1959 under the chairmanship of 
H. E. Professor Costantino Bresciani Turroni, approved the Balance 
Sheet, Profit and Loss Account, and the allocation of the profit for the 


financial year 1958. 


The available funds of the Bank, increased during the year to about 
92,000 million lire, together with the balance of the circular cheques, 
amount to about 723,000 million lire, whereas investments ‘rose to 


408,000 million lire. 


The net profit balance for the year, of over 849 million lire, has made it 
possible to distribute a dividend of 10 per cent, and to allocate 750 million 
lire to reserve, which thus reaches 5,000 million lire. 


At the Extraordinary Meeting, the Assembly resolved, after merging 
the present shares of Lit. 100 in shares of Lit. 5,000, to increase the capital 
from Lit. 1,000,000,000 to Lit. 12,500,000,000. 


All the members of the Board have been re-elected ; 


Professor 


Costantino Bresciani Turroni has been nominated Honorary Chairman, 
Mr. Ugo Foscolo Chairman, Professor Francesco Mario Oddasso and 
Dr. Massimo Spada Vice-Chairmen, Messrs. Raffaele Mancinelli and 


Achille Ruta Managing Directors. 
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THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINUED GROWTH IN LIFE BUSINESS 
TOTAL RESOURCES NOW ALMOST £95 MILLION 
LORD GLENCONNER’S STATEMENT 


The one hundred and twenty-third Annual 
General Meeting of The Northern Assurance 
Company Limited will be held on June 3rd at 
Aberdeen. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Right Honourable Lord Glen- 
conner, the Chairman, which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts : 

Continued progress is evident in the 
accounts and directors’ report. Perhaps the 
best single measure of the further advance 
made by the Northern Assurance Group in 
1958 is the growth of the total resources it 
administers from just under £87 million to 
nearly £95 million ; these resources have in 
fact grown by more than 50 per cent in the 
last four years. 

Further progress has been made on re- 
organisation at home with the opening of 
Western and Eastern Regional Offices and of 
group branches at Liverpool and Notiingham. 
A claims department has also been set up 
to handle accident claims arising under the 
policies of the companies in the Northern 
Assurance Group. These innovations, we 
hope, will improve still further our service to 
policyholders. F 


NEW RECORD IN LIFE ASSURANCE 


Once again, our life assurance department 
has set up a record for new business. Net 
new sums assured (after deduction of reassur- 
ances) were nearly 20 per cent higher at 
£38,108,795 compared with the 1957 figure 
of £31,984,424. In this connection it is of 
interest to compare the corresponding net 
new sums assured as recently as 1952 of 
£13,032,774. Our Birmingham branch con- 
tributed over £2 million of new business 
towards this outstanding result and our 
Aberdeen head office and five branches each 
contributed over £1 million. 

The Northern Assurance Group appears to 
have broken new ground in this country by 
securing two large temporary assurances, 
each for £1,650,000, which were effected to 
cover liability for estate duty. A large part 
of each policy was, of course, reassured and 
the year’s new business figures mentioned 
above include only our own retentions under 
these policies. We are gratified to be en- 
trusted with the placing of such large assur- 
' ances and it speaks well for the facilities that 

we are able to offer that the major part of 
the necessary reassurances were placed on the 
market within a week. An increasing number 
of large proposals of this type are being 
received and they find their reflection in the 
group’s figure of £46,745,497 for gross new 
sums assured last year, before reassurances. 

Our life business abroad continues its satis- 
factory expansion. A marked increase was 
recorded by our South and Central African 
offices, whose combined new business rose by 
more than half from just over £5 million to 
nearly £8 million. Much credit is due to the 
actuary and the staffs in South and Central 
Africa for their achievement. It has added 
distinction to last year’s celebrations of the 
Northern’s centenary in South Africa, which 
were attended by the deputy general manager, 
Mr F. B. Joule. 


FORMATION OF NEW LIFE COMPANY 


Another centenary was celebrated last year, 
in Australia ; this was marked by a visit by 


Mr J. C. Duffus, one of our Deputy Chair- 
men, accompanied by the general manager, 
Mr T. W. Haynes. It was marked, too, during 
the year by the incorporation of the Northern 
Life Assurance Company of Australia. This 
new company, to which I referred in my last 
statement, started to underwrite life business 
on January Ist and we are confident that it 
has a bright future. We have also recently 
appointed an actuary for Canada and during 
this year the London & Scottish will resume 
the writing of life business there. 


VARIABLE ANNUITY PLAN 


Last year, some £186,500 of new annual 
premiums were received in respect of indivi- 
dual retirement annuities for self-employed 
persons and those in non-pensionable em- 
ployment, to whom the 1956 Finance Act 
affords relief from income tax and surtax on 
the premiums paid. Our variable annuity 
plan, which I briefly described a year ago, 
made its debut early in 1958, and during this 
first year premiums of approximately £55,000 
were received. This alternative method of 
provision for retirement based on ordinary 
shares is intended to have a specialist appeal 
and is described in detail in the report. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BUSINESS 


Conditions in fire and accident business 
throughout the world have been far from 
satisfactory in recent years for almost all 
insurers. Last year, there were some welcome 
indications of an improvement in the results 
of insurance business generally in Canada, 
but the improvement is not yet sufficiently 
established to justify optimism. Our business 
in the North American continent still causes 
us concern, and we are continuing our efforts 
to improve the situation. 


Fire and accident premiums for: the 
Northern Assurance Group last year were 
£10,403,924 and £14,832,934 respectively ; 
together they totalled £25,236,858, which 
represemts an increase of slightly less than 
4 per cent over the 1957 total. Unremunera- 
tive umderwriting conditions in North 
America have fortunately been offset to some 
extent by further progress in other important 
areas. One of these is Australia, where our 
substantial business continues to run satis- 
factorily; our long term plans in the 
Commonwealth have been furthered in the 
past year by the opening of our new building 
in Sydney and we are encouraged by the 


trend of our underwriting profit in this. 


growing market. 


UNDERWRITING RESULTS 


The outcome of the group underwriting 
last year as a whole reflects an improvement 
in trend, though the accounts were not 
restored to a profit. On the fire account, last 
year’s loss was £130,038, against £175,195 
in 1957, while the loss on the accident 
account was cut to £17,041 compared with 
£170,060 in the previous year. Marine 
underwriting remained extremely difficult. 
Premiums increased from £6,252,433 to 
£6,605,087, but there is a long “run-off” 
in a marine account and our major considera- 
tion under present conditions must be the 
strength of the marine fund. With this 


policy in mind, therefore, we have transferred 
the sum of only OS tee oe the marine 
account to profit compared with 
£163,278 for 1957. As a result, the fund 
has been further strengthened from 
£8,924,563 to £9,185,406. Following the 
heavy settlements last year on claims 
arising from accounts of earlier years, marine 
underwriters have taken remedial measures 
by demanding higher penalty increases in 
premiums on accounts showing adverse 
results, but the benefit of this action must 
remain to be seen in future years. 


The balance of last year’s overall under- 
writing results in a loss of £88,590, which 
has been transferred to profit and loss 
account, against the much heavier loss of 
£181,977 in 1957. 


INVESTMENT INCOME 


A substantial increase is recorded in gross 
earnings on the investments held in the share- 
holders’ funds. This increase from 
£1,532,030 to £1,641,622 can be attributed 
partly. to the employment of the new funds 
raised in 1957 when the Northern's 
capital was increased, but the skill of 
our investment department has played an 
important part in achieving such an 
excellent result. 

Further devaluations occurred last year in 
France and in South America which resulted 
in a loss on exchange in our profit and loss 
omens of £196,850, against £274,486 in 
1957. 

In the outcome, the group’s gross trading 
profit has advanced from £1,121,101 to 
£1,401,806. There has been no relief from 
the burden of taxation at home and overseas, 
which has increased slightly from £855,041 
to £858,463, and it absorbs the still heavy 
proportion of 61 per cent of this year’s 
profit, compared with 76 per cent a year 
earlier. Net profit amounts to” £543,343, 
against £266,060, and it is proposed to set 
aside £25,000 to contingency reserve. 

It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 
10 per cent on the share capital, making a 
total of 15 per cent with the interim of 5 per 
cent paid in November, 1958. The total 
dividend will require £553,638 after deduct- 
ing income tax, compared with £495,204. 


GROWTH OF FUNDS 


With the rapid growth in our life and non- 
life funds, our investment responsibilities 
grow correspondingly each year. The total 
book value of the stocks and shares held in 
these funds increased last year by more than 
10 per cent from £60,093,856 to £66,588,333. 
Easier credit conditions and a continued 
active demand for ordinary shares resulted 
in a significant recovery in market values 
during 1958 ; gilt-edged securities were over 
10 per cent up, industrial debentures rather 
less than 10 per cent and industrial ordinary 
shares 33 per cent higher, according to the 
Actuaries Investment Index. In terms of 
market values, therefore, our investment 
portfolios have benefited from the marked 
improvement in the economic strength of the 
country, but our investment operations look 
beyond short-term market conditions and 
towards long-term security, backed by 
adequate investment reserves. 
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. Société Anonyme 


DIFFICULT YEAR FOR 


The Annual General Meeting of Petrofina 
SA was held in Brussels on May 8th, and 
the following are extracts from the Board of 
Directors’ report: 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE OIL MARKET 


The year 1958 was a difficult one for our 
industry. The cause’of the trouble from 
which it has suffered lies much more in the 
policy of looking for individual short term 
advantage than in the economic recession. 


The margin between the prices of crude 
oils and the prices of finished products was 
still further reduced and local competition 
in the consuming markets became even 
keener, no account being taken of what the 
products cost. This situation does serious 
harm to the general interest and to the 
interests of millions of oil company 
shareholders. 


Companies with secure outlets are in a 
much less vulnerable position than non- 
integrated producers, and this fully justifies 
the policy of increasing the-number of our 
outlets, which we have followed since the 
war. 


With regard to long term developments, 
nothing has happened to miodify our 
industry’s optimistic forecasts. The inevit- 
able increase in consumption will, in the long 
run, absorb all the oil available in the world. 


The forecasts of the ‘increased needs for 
power in the world, the limited possibilities 
for expansion of the production of coal, the 
long time that it will take nuclear power to 
make a perceptible contribution, mean that 
oil will have to meet a growing proportion of 
the world’s power needs, without however 
encroaching on the other sources of power. 


Consequently, the competition of fuel oil 
with coal which has occurred in many 
countries is quite unjustifiable. The prices at 
which fuel oil has been, and is still being, 
sold in certain European markets result in 
the oil companies sustaining losses out of all 
proportion to the possible increase of their 
outlets. This policy provokes the natural 
reaction from the governments and from the 
coal industry in the countries where it has 
‘been followed. To sell below cost is always 
a bad practice, but its consequences are par- 
ticularly harmful in the quite unjustified 
fight between fuel oil and coal. It must be 
stressed that in Europe fuel oil cannot be 
regarded as a residual product, because it 
represents the greater part of the oil con- 
sumed, and it is anticipated that the require- 
ments for it will iricrease more rapidly than 
those for other products. 


The conditions which we have described 
have aggravated the basic problem of our 
industry, namely to find the capital neces- 
sary for the increased investment which is 
called for because of the growing need for 
oil. It is becoming more and more apparent 
m every country that, without a substantial 
ploughing back of profits, this capital simply 
cannot be found. This fact seems to have 
been accepted by all parties concerned and 
we believe that the lesson of last year’s 
experience will not have been without effect, 
which leads us to expect a gradual restora- 
tion of a normal situation and the return 
of our industry to its traditional good sense. 


SALIENT FEATURES OF THE YEAR 


Despite unfavourable conditions in the 
_various markets, sales of the group companies 
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PETROFINA 


Brussels 


increased by 42 per cent over the previous 
year, chiefly because of the development of 
our outlets in new markets and the acquisi- 
tion of existing companies. Our sales could 
have been appreciably higher if we had fol- 
lowed the very low prices at which fuel oil 
was sold in certain countries. 


We are consolidating our position still 
further by continuing methodically the 
expansion of our distribution networks. 


With the object of standardisation we have 
decided gradually to replace the trademark 
“ PURFINA,” under which the products of 
the group are sold in continental Europe, by 
the trademark “ FINA,” used in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. We are in the process of 
effecting this change and many of our ser- 
vice stations are already displaying the new 
sign, which has the particular advantage of 
being more easily seen. 


The continual strengthening of our position 
in the industry, the increase in our refining 
capacity, the. steps which we have taken 
towards rationalisation made possible by the 
increase in the volume of our sales, the 
conditions of our supply arrangements—as 
well as an improvement in the statistical 
situation and a better maintenance of prices 
—justify our taking an optimistic view of even 
the immediate future of our company. 


CONSUMPTION 


Sales of the group and of the companies 
in which we have a shareholding reached 
the equivalent of 10,300,000 tons, made up 
of 7,200,000 tons of finished products, 
2,500,000 tons of crude and 19,000 million 
cubic feet of gas. 


PRODUCTION 


For our group, in the sphere of explora- 
tion and production, we would say: 


In the UNITED STATES, the acquisition 
of the assets of PETRO-ATLAS considerably 
increased ,the reserves and production of 
AMERICAN PETROFINA. 

In CANADA, important discoveries contri- 
buted to the increase in the reserves of 
CALVAN and WESTERN LEASEHOLDS. 


In MEXICO, the construction of the pipe- 
line to carry gas to Mexico City has been 
definitely decided on and its financing settled. 
This allows us to consider an early commer- 
cial development of the large reserves of gas 
which we have at Xicalango. 


In EGYPT, production of the COM- 
PAGNIE ORIENTALE DES PETROLES 
D’EGYPTE, of which 51 per cent is held 
by the INTERNATIONAL EGYPTIAN 
OIL COMPANY (in which we share control 
equally with the Italian E.N.I. Group), 
reached 1,800,000 tons, against 760,000: tons 
in 1957. 


In ANGOLA, a new discovery was made 
at Cacuaco, the impertance of which cannot 
yet be estimated. 


In VENEZUELA, PETROBELGE and 
AMERICAN PETROFINA have a small 
share in the working of a concession on Lake 
Maracaibo, where 12 good wells were drilled 
during the year. 


REFINING 
The refining capacity of our group was 


increased to 7} million tons, an increase of 
14 million tons over the preceding year. 





Belgium 
OIL INDUSTRY BUT GROUP’S SALES UP 42 PER CENT 


In BELGIUM, at the Antwerp refinery, 
in which we have an equal shareholding with 
the British Petroleum Company, the catalytic 
reforming and desulphurisation units were 
put into operation and worked normally. The 
refinery operated very satisfactorily and 
treated 3,654,000 tons. 


In CANADA, the capacity of the Montreal 
refinery was increased to 14 million tons, the 
work being completed during the second half 
of the year. It treated 1,060,000 tons in 1958 
and the increased refining capacity will give 


‘us an appreciable reduction in cost per unit 


of output. 


In the UNITED STATES, the Mount 
Pleasant refinery’s catalytic reforming and 
alkylation plants were completed and a 
catalytic reformer was put into service at the 
Eldorado refinery. The three AMERICAN 
PETROFINA refineries together operated at 
80 per cent of their total capacity. 


In ITALY, a proposal for building a new 
refinery near Rome is being examined. The 
existing refineries worked normally but 
margins between costs and selling prices 
remained quite inadequate. 


In GERMANY, the building of the Duis- 
burg refinery continues normally and its 
opening is expected in the last quarter of this 
year. The Mulheim- refinery is undergoing 
alterations in order to provide for the produc-- 
tion of asphaJt from this month. 


In ANGOLA, the Loanda topping plant 
was put into service in the spring of 1958 
and is working normally, 


TRANSPORT 


During the course of the year, two new 
units arrived to reinforce our fleet: the 
“PURFINA ALLEMAGNE ” of 19,300 tons 
and the “ FINA AMERICA ” of 33,400 tons, 
both under the Belgian flag. The 
“PURFINA ANGOLA” of 33,400 tons, 
under the French flag, was launched and will 
go into service this spring. 


We would mention the opening in Germany 
of the Nord West O6elleitung, a pipeline in 
which we have a financial interest and which 
links our refinery at Duisburg with the port 
of Wilhelmshaven. 


We have taken a share in a company 
examining the possibilities of a pipeline from 
the Mediterranean to Strasbourg. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Our network comprises about 12,200 selling 
points. The increase is chiefly due to the 
acquisition of the network of PETRO- 
ATLAS and its subsidiaries in the United 
States and to the opening up of the 
DEUTSCHE PURFINA. chain of stations. 
Elsewhere progress has been slow, but 
particular attention has been paid to the 
modernisation and rationalisation of existing 
stations. 


RESEARCH 


The group has devoted increasing amounts 
to the work of scientific research, which, 
although its precise value is difficult to assess, 
is of vital importance, 


We have been pleased to note that the 
Government has given the development of 
scientific research in Belgium all the recogni- 
tion that it deserves. 
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FINANCE 


Profit for the year ended December 31, 
1958, amounted to 492,408,906 Belgian francs 
(approximately £3,517,000), including the 
balance brought forward from the previous 
year of 80,769,854 Belgian francs (approxi- 
mately £577,000). This profit has been 
arrived at after charging the Profit and Loss 
Account es Hibipoo), pe ee a 
(approximately £2,0 , for reciation, 
exploration expenses, research and decreases 
in the value of assets. This amount is less 
than we would have charged under these 
headings in normal times but, having regard 
to the fact that the real value of a number 
of items is considerably above the balance 
sheet figures, we have thought that the 
interests of the shareholders called on us to 
give them a satisfactory return on the capital 
invested, notwithstanding the less favourable 
results due to the temporary uncertainties of 
our industry. 

In making this decision, we have followed 
our invariable policy of paying shareholders 
as high a dividend as is possible. 

We propose that the profit should be appro- 
priated as follows: 


Belgian Approx. 
francs 
To legal reserve...... 25,000,000 178,500 
Dividend of 75 Belgian 
francs on 5,100,000 
SROOE. 6 ibe kbivdouss 382,500,000 2,732,000 
To directors’ remuner- 
ation, according to 
the Articles of Asso- 
PNB ec ck Sop ecn 28;790,32! 206,000 
To be carried forward. ~ 56,118,585 - 401,0CO 
492,408,906 


The report, the accounts and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 





THE ANNUAL GENERAL SHAREHOLDERS’ MEETING was held in Rome on April 23, 1959, the Marchese Giovanni 
In the ordinary course of the meeting the following Balance Sheet was approved :— 


Battista Sacchetti being in the chair. 


ASSETS 
Cash and Balances with other Banks. . 
Bills and Government Bonds........ 
Securities : 
Real Estate Securities .......... 
Miscellaneous Shares........... 
Holdings ...... pis Ses Wake ba cea Co 8 
Stock Exchange Transactions........ 
Pe OS ON Sk oi eR ae cab uses 
Current Accounts (Debtors)......... 
Government Revenue Collection... .. 
’ Staff Retirement Fund.............. 
Miscellaneous Debtors.............. 
Drafts for Collection............... 
PN iia oo es Cache tes cess ee eis 


Unsecured Accounts................ 
Counter Accounts................-. 


It was further resolved to transfer Lit. 350,000,000 to reserves and to distribute a dividend of Lit. 50 (10%) per share. 

In the extraordinary course of the meeting it was further resolved to increase capital to Lit. 3,000,000,000 by means of :— 
a gratuitous allotment of shares to shareholders, available on reserves, for an amount of Lit: 250,000,000 ; 

an issue of new shares, payable half in 1959 and-half in 1960,.for an amount of Lit. 2,000,000,000. 


unchanged at 5 per cent. 






COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


NATIONAL BANK OF. 
PAKISTAN 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The tenth Annual General Meeting of the 
National Bank of Pakistan was held on 
May 7th at Karachi. 


Mr Hoshang N. E. Dinshaw (the President) 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

You will notice from the Bank’s Balance 
Sheet that the Bank has continued to move 
forward and has greatly extended its field of 
operation. With the expansion in its activities 
it has further enlarged its contribution 
to the national economy, one of its major 
objectives. 


During the course of the year the Bank’s 
total deposits reached the peak figure of 
Rs. 73.98 crores, indicating a rise of 16.08 
per cent over the highest level of Rs. 
63.73 crores in the previous year. The 
Bank’s total advances, which reached a 
peak figure of Rs. 43.93 crores in 1957, 
rose further to Rs. 59.93 crores in 1958, an 
increase of 36.42 per cent. The correspond- 
ing increase in the previous year was 
14.85 per cent. 


I am pleased to report that the. profits 
earned by the Bank, amounting to Rs. 94.53 
lakhs, showed a further increase over the 
record figure of Rs.. 92.66 lakhs ‘in the 
previous year. The Reserve Fund has been 
further strengthened by an allocation of 
Rs, 25 lakhs and now aggregates Rs. 1.35 
crores, which represents 90 per cent of our 
Paid-up Capital. The dividend remains 


ROME 
Established 1605 


Balance Sheet at December 31, 1958 


Lit. 28,263,285,911 ets is cv. 
» 40,023,061,161 MEINE 356s css 
POPU ce pene 


Ze 5,970,806,063 


of 612,295,380 ae eee a 3,795,548,034 
és 480,584,398 Government Revenue Collection..... re 3,919,020,797 
ey 4,992,225,888 Creditors (Bills Endorsed) .......... a 2,114,446,922 
»  31,217,936,795 Miscellaneous Creditors............. a 7,453,795,750 
»  41,316,623,876 Staff Retirement Fund.............. i ,800,000, 
a 574,477,254 Assets Rediscounted.............2.. ‘i 857,586,131 
Bs 3,000,854,587 Profit Balance Brought Forward,.... e 7,142,731 
a 2,044,723,876 BRE PU BIO eo oi sb we cece cc's a 437,839,189 
es 7,522,274,763 SE 
‘ 755,560,000 Lit. 166,774,709,953 
“ 1 Unsecured Accounts..............:. f 8;161,674,220 
weeer. ACOUNE. . 5... iva pe es oc Ces »  81,367,657,517 


Lit. 166,774,709,953 
ob 8,161,674,220 
»»  81,367,657,517 


Lit. 256,304,041,690 





NT LL LL 


Current Accounts (Creditors)........ 


GENERAL ECONOMIC SURVEY 


The strains in our economy, to which I 
made reference in my last speech, were 
intensified during the year. The world 
economic scene was overshadowed by the 
recession in the USA. This was associated 
with a marked slowing down of business 
activity and a falling trend in international 
trade. With the continued fall in the demand 
for primary commodities in the major 
industrial centres in the world the downward 
trend in World Commodity prices further 
deepened. This decline greatly affected 
countries such as Pakistan, which are depen- 
dent on the export of raw materials. The 
position was made worse by the continued 
high prices of Fw agey comprising, chiefly, 
manufactured . The catastrophic fall 
in the prices of commodities has hit the pro- 
ducing countries very hard and has shaken 
the very foundations of their economies. The 
most regrettable feature is that, whilst indus- 
trially advanced countries are well cushioned 
to bear the brunt of the shock, agricultural 
countries have no such resources and have 
suffered untold harm, and a vast proportion 
of the people engaged in agriculture have 
been pauperised. What the latter have lost 
has been gained by industrialised countries, 
who have taken full advantage in regard to 
the purchase of their elementary requirements 
at prices dictated by them. Of course, there 
is the other man-made cause too, i.e. the 
massive growth in population ; it is a social 
economic problem and requires to be dealt 
with very firmly before the mischief goes 
further. It is no use having well planned 
schemes of expansion when their utility is 
negatived by increased demand from the 
rising tide of new generations. I am glad to 
see that all sensible minded ¢ are now 
taking an interest in the solution of this 
thorny problem. 


The report was adopted. 












LIABILITIES 





57.763,820,834 
»  84,475,509,565 








Lit. 256,304,041 ,690 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


COSTAIN’S contribution 


to Britain’s first essential 
... export market 


PROPORTION OF OVERSEAS WORK NOW 65% — GROUP’S WIDESPREAD RAMIFICATIONS 


‘Trading profits in 1958 are highest in Company’s history . . .’ 


Sir Richard Costain, C.B.E., Chairman 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Richard Costain Limited will be held on 


June 4 in London. 


In the course of his circulated statement reviewing: the year 1958, Sir Richard 
Costain, C.B.E. (Chairman and Joint Managing Director), said he was glad to be able 
to report that the group earnings for 1958, excluding Dolphin Square and allowing 
for pre-acquisition profits and minority interests in subsidiary companies, showed a 


satisfactory increase. 


The sale of Dolphin Square had improved the 
liquid position of the group and the reinvest- 
ment of those funds would, in a year or so, 
add to the group earnings. 

Sir Richard added: Taking these factors and 
the current prospects into account your Board 
have felt justified in recommending a final 
ordinary dividend of 10% making 15% in all 
for 1958 on the Ordinary capital as- intreased 
by the 100% free bonus issue. 

Reviewing the group’s activities, the statement 
continued : 

CONTRACTING : 

Our order book at the end of 1958 was 
approximately the same as at the end of 1957, 
but during the first months of this year there 
has been a substantial increase, particularly in 
Civil Engineering, The proportion of work 
carried out abroad has increased once more 
and is now about 65%. ‘ Je 

We have expanded our interests in Nigeria by 
the purchase of a controlling interest in Cos- 
* tain (West Africa) Ltd. where work in progress 
is at a high Jevel and we are confident that this 
new nation with its thirty million people and 
great natural resources will have under self- 
government a stable and prosperous future. 


SPECIALIST SERVICES : 


During the year we purchased the Share 


Capital of. Piling and Construction Co. Ltd., 
a company specialising in bored piling, and 
in addition we formed a new Subsidiary Com- 
pany, Foundation Engineering Ltd., from our 
existing department which deals with founda- 
tion problems. These two subsidiaries are 
complementary to each other and add to the 
volume of specialist work which is making an 
increasing contribution to group earnings. 
ABROAD: 

The Civil Engineering Division have com- 
menced work on the £4 m. boat harbour and 
jetty at Kharg Island in the Persian Gulf for 
the Iranian Oil Consortium. Operations have 
been started on the £4.5 m. oil terminal at 














RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED 


Khor-al-Amaya for a subsidiary of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company and recently we were 
awarded the £8 m. breakwater at Escravos Bar, 
Nigeria, which is one of the largest civil engin- 
eering contracts awarded in the Common- 
wealth. We are associated with the American 
Company, Raymond International in all three 
contracts. In Nigeria Costain (West Africa) 
Ltd. continue to be heavily engaged in road 
work and bridges, some of which are in very 
difficult country. Our large contracts in Bar- 
bados and the Maldive Islands are progressing 
satisfactorily. The Rhodesian subsidiary is 
building the Salisbury: headquarters of the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust; which will certainly 
be the most spectacular building in Central 
Africa, and is also engaged in several other im- 
-portant office buildings in Salisbury. In Iran we 
have completed the first major housing contract 
at Gach Saran and have on hand there further 
housing and an airfield; we also have housing 





671 


Office block -for the Legal and General Assur- 
ance at Kingswood in Surrey. 

The Civil Engineering Division have completed 
the £14 m. Beckton Outfall Diffused Air Plant 
for the L.C.C. and are fully engaged on the 
Maidstone By-Pass, although last winter’s 
weather retarded progress. 


COSTAIN CONCRETE CO, LTD. 


The company has had another satisfactory 
year and the prospects are promising for all 
products including railway sleepers and Stahl- 
ton floors. For some time this company has 
been investigating the Swedish lightweight con- 
crete known as Siporex and we have now 
Signed an agreement with Siporex Internation- 
ella AB giving us exclusive rights of manu- 
facture in this country and options on several 
countries overseas. This product has a high 
thermal insulating value, is made to precise 
measurement, is light, easy to handle, and 
quick to erect and it can be reinforced and 
used structurally as roof, floor and wall units. 
In some uses the cost ex-works is cheaper than 
existing materials and in the great majority 
of uses the erected cost is appreciably cheaper. 
We expect that this will make some contribu- 
tion to the reduction of building costs in this 
country. The first factory near Glasgow is 
due to start production early in 1960. 
HOUSING : 

In the United Kingdom 1958 was a good year 
and demand and availability of mortgages will 
probably increase turnover in 1959. The com- 
pany has enough land for the present rate of 
building and providing there is no change in 
the national housing policy, the outlook for 
the division should be promising. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS: 
The trading profits for 1958 show a further 
increase, quite apart from the special capital 
profit made on the sale of Dolphin Square, 
and are the highest in the Company's history. 
The widespread and varied nature of the 
group’s activities must be of great advantage 
in cushioning the effect of any recessions. that 
may occur in any particular field of our 
operations.. 
It must. be borne in mind that 65% of our 
business is carried out abroad, and a substan- 





LLEWELLIN HOSPITAL, KITWE, N. RHODESIA, built for the Public Works Dept. by Richard Costain (Africa) Ltd, 


contracts and a hospital in Abadan. We have 
recently been awarded a contract for the 
development of a £6 m. Township in Kuwait. 
AT HOME: 
For various unrelated reasons our building 
operations in the United Kingdom were at a 
slightly lower level in 1958, but our order book 
is fuller than it was a year ago and enquiries 
are coming in at a higher rate. Among the 
major contracts completed during the year 
were the new buildings for the Royal Naval 
Engineering College near Plymouth and an 


KINGSWOOD HOUSE, an office block to 
accommodate 900 staff, built for The Legal 

& Generai Assurance Society Ltd., at 
Kingswood, Surrey. Architect : 
Ronald Fielding, 
A.R.1.BRA. 


BUILDING & CIVIL EN GINEERING CONTRACTORS 


tial proportion on the African continent and in 
the Middle East; in these areas many political 
changes are taking place which may reduce 
the amount of work that we carry out. Several 
years ago, owing to a political disturbance in 
a country abroad, work ceased completely 
on one of our contracts, several hundred 
employees were thrown out of work, and a 
considerable anticipated profit was lost; it is 
possible, but I hope not probable, that this 
could happen again. We feel, however, that 
these risks are warrantable not only from your 
Company’s point of view, but also in making 
a contribution to Britain’s first essential—the 
Export Market. 

Your Board feels that the prospects for 1959 
can be viewed with confidence and, subject to 
unforeseen circumstances, the profits for that 
year should not be less than in 1958. We should 
benefit in the future from the Board’s reinvest- 
ment policy, and from the long term view, I 
see no reason why the Company’s development 
should not continue as in the past, subject to 
the outside economic and political influences 
which must affect a business of our nature. 

STAFF : 

We have with your approval, instituted the staff 
shareholding scheme. 90% of the shares (total- 
ling 47,431) available to those who were eligible 
have been taken up and this initial success 
makes me more confident that this scheme will 
help to attract and retain the right personnel. 


LONDON ENGLAND 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


G. & J. WEIR HOLDINGS LIMITED 


INCREASED OUTPUT AND EARNINGS 


THE HONOURABLE J. KENNETH WEIR’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of G. & J. 
Weir Holdings Limited will be held on 
June 3rd at Glasgow. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of the chairman, The 
Honourable J. Kenneth Weir, CBE, BA: 


I have to record a good year’s trading by 
your Group, which has a a ie 
provement in earnings com: wi 57. 
The yee Oe eee Be eS 
during which your Company functioned in 
the dual ity of a holding and a trading 
concern. on 1959 on, therefore, your 
Board will be concerned entirely with the 
functions of a holding company. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a trading balance for the of 
£2,994,708, being an increase of £252,331 
compared with the previous year. This is an 
encouraging improvement, resulting from an 
increase in output from the Group. In turn, 
this was made possible by the strong order 
book position built up during the latter part 
of 1956 and during the first nine months of 
1957. Increased costs of manufacture have, 
however, reacted somewhat unfavourably 
against this improved volume of output. Net 
profit amounts to £1,123,173, compared with 
£981,204. 


Turning now to the dividend distribution, 
your Board have already increased the interim 
to 4 per cent from 33 per cent in 1957. 
Having regard to the improvement in earn- 


ings compared with 1957, they now feel - 


justified in proposing a further increase in 
the distribution to stockholders, and accord- 
ingly recommend a final dividend of 13 per 
cent for the year, making 17 per cent total 
against 16 per cent for 1957. 


The main feature to which I would draw 
your attention in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet is the very satisfactory relationship 
between Current Assets and Current Lia- 
bilities, the latter being covered almost three 
times. : 


Weir-Catton Limited.—Stockholders have 


already received, through the Press and by © 


circular letter of December 31, 1958, notifi- 
cation of the change which has taken place 
in our foundry interests. Your Company 
now holds 50 per cent of the Issued Capital 
of Weir-Catton Limited, a holding company 
with two wholly-owned operating sub- 
sidiaries, Weir Foundries Limited (formerly 
The Argus Foundry Limited) and Catton 
and Company Limited, Leeds. 


SURVEY OF PERFORMANCE 


In many respects 1958 was the converse 
of 1957. During 1958 output performance 
was good, but as a result of the recession 
conditions generally and in the shipbuilding 
i particularly, orders for new work 
fell sharply and price margins were reduced, 
although there were certain exceptions in the 
Group. In contrast, 1957 was a good year 
for input, but output was less 
satisfactory. The good output and lower 
input of 1958 has resulted in a contraction 
in the overall order book position, but there 
is still plenty of work available for 1959. 

G. and }. Weir Limited—Output for the 


year was very good, exceeding the past year’s 
performance by a substantial margin. 





In contrast to the performance in output, 
orders for new work, both at home and 
abroad, were disappointingly low. This was 
a reflection of the general contraction in 
trading and, in particular, the depressed con- 
ditions in world shipbuilding, where orders 
for new tonnage sank to a low level. The 
sharp decline in export orders reflected not 
only the small amount of work available, but 
also the emergence of strong local competi- 
tion in Holland and West Germany. Never- 
theless, some good contracts were secured on 
the land side of the business. 

Drysdale & Company Limited—Output 
ae a ee but 
ac y ere € previous year’s figure. 
Both marine and land sides made very satis- 
factory es to a result, Bo 
balance work being spread. 
order book is in a position to ensure 
that, subject to unforeseen contingencies, 
the year 1959 should make a satisfactory 
showing. 


Weir Foundries Limited——The former 
Argus Foundry Limited had a year of low 
— resulting in the company trading at 
a loss. 


Zwicky Limited—During the year under 
review there was a substantial intake of new 
work, reflecting the progress anticipated in 
broadening sales. On the other hand, output 
did not come up to expectations, due mainly 
to a particular supply hold-up. While 1959 
may be a difficult year, the order book is 


The seventy-third Annual General Meet- 
ing will be held on May 27th at Perth. The 
following is an extract from the circulated 
address of the Chairman, Sir Stanley Norie- 
Miller, Bt, M.C., D.L., J.P.: 


The adverse trend in underwriting results 
in the Accident Department, mentioned in 
my two previous Addresses, persisted 
throughout 1958. I am glad to say that the 
results in our Fire Department in 1958 were 
well up to our usual standard and net pre- 
mium: income increased by nearly £1 
million to- reach £6,033,802. 


Life Department premium income 
amounted to £3,773,012, an increase of 
£328,233. Expenses of Management and 
Commission were lower by approximately 
1 per cent. 


The business of the Group again showed 
remarkable expansion, income from all 
sources rising to the record total of 
£71,360,397, an increase of nearly £8 
million during the year. Gross Interest and 
Dividends exceeded £3 million for the first 
time and transfers from the Underwriting 
Accounts were higher by £85,622. 


The Revenue Balance for the year was 
£2,391,312 (an increase of £440,427) which, 
added to the amount brought forward from 

Or appropriation the 
sum of £3,526,621. Out of this, £499,321 
has been allocated to Staff and Widows 
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substantial and it is anticipated that good 
progress will be made. 

Weir Housing Corporation Limited.—Both 
output and earnings for 1958 were much 
better than was expected. The orders 
received over the period were substantially 
higher than in the previous year. Prospects for 
the coming year are brighter than they have 
been for some time and with due reservation 
a successful year’s trading is anticipated. 

Weir Valves Limited.—This company has 
experienced, in line with other engineering 
concerns, the effects of the general recession, 
but the year has been marked with consider- 
able progress in the successful launching of 
new products. 

Wm. Simons & Company Limited.—The 
two diesel electric paddle tugs for the 


in harbour. ubstantial progress 
was also made on the two fish factory vessels 
on order for Messrs Chr. Salvesen of Leith. 

The volume of work in the Eagine Works 
and Boiler Shops, particularly ‘contracts 
placed by G. & J. Weir Limited, has ensured 
that these departments have been fully 
occupied throughout the year, and a number 
of orders for replacement parts for vessels 
has also been received. Irritating labour 
troubles continued and promised delivery 
dates were affected as a result. 

Peacock Brothers Limited—This company 
has felt the effects of the recession that 
Canadian business experienced throughout 
1958, both orders and output showing reduc- 
tions. Despite these conditions the results 
can be considered as satisfactory. 

W. R. Skinner Limited.—Both in output 
and in earnings this small company had a 


successful year and has good prospects for 
the future. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


SIR STANLEY NORIE-MILLER ON 1958 ACHIEVEMENTS 


Pension Funds, £600,000 to Additional 
Reserve in the Accident and General 
Account, and £500,000 to Additional Provi- 
sion and Reserve in the Fire Account. 

An Interim Dividend of 6d. per 5s. Unit 
of Ordinary Stock was paid last December, 
and your Directors recommend a Final 
Dividend of 103d. per Unit, making a total 
distribution of ls. 44d. The comparable 
distribution for the previous year was Is. 3d. 
If the recommendation is approved, the 
balance to be carried forward will be 
£1,178,784, an increase of £43,475. 


Our assets increased to a total just short 
of £112 million, of which £95,527,162 
represented investments carried at or under 
cost less Reserves. At December 31st, 1958, 
the market value of those investments was 
appreciably higher than book values before 
deduction of Reserves. Holdings in 

i Stocks, carefully selected and well 
spread in the United Kingdom and 
Overseas, represented 24.17 per cent of the 
portfolio. 


In all the circumstances I feel sure Stock- 
holders can be well pleased with the results 
disclosed° by the Annual Report and 
Accounts. Considerable credit must go to 
our Executives, Managements and Staffs all 
over the world who, actuated by determina- 
tion to keep the “ General Accident ” Group 
in its front rank position, have given service 
of the highest standard. 


moneayeadseoeowvsesgg2 - 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE LITTLEWOODS ORGANISATION 


BIG INCREASE IN TURNOVER 


MR JOHN MOORES ON CHANGING PATTERN OF TRADE 


I am happy to report that the Littlewoods 
Organisation has again enjoyed a very suc- 
cessful year. Apart altogether from the Pools, 
the turnover rose to approximately £60 mil- 
lion which, compared with £53 million for 
the prévious year, represents an increase of 
approximately 14 per cent. . 


This very satisfactory result reflects the 
success of our efforts to improve: the organ- 
isation itself and it provides very gratifying 
evidence of: the continuing confidence of our 
growing number of patrons. 


During the earlier part of the period the 
economic climate in the country as a whole 
was still one of restraint imposed by official 
monetary policy. Although we are less sub- 
ject than most organisations to the effects of 
such a policy’ in so far as we are dealing 
in commodities that are in every-day de- 
mand, there is no doubt that the atmosphere 
of restriction was reflected throughout all 
levels of business activity. 


I welcome wholeheartedly therefore the 
transition from restraint to expansion, 
now in progress in the national economy, 
and which was strikingly illustrated by the 
Budget last month. I must confess to some 
disappointment that the reductions in Pur- 
chase Tax do not apply to more of the items 
of merchandise with which we are concerned. 
Nevertheless, the reductions cover a wide 
field and at considerable cost to ourselves we 
immediately passed on the benefit to the 
customer. 


It has been our consistent policy to keep 
prices down to a minimum and during the 
past year a further improvement in buying 
methods, and the stfeamlining of the organ- 
isation as a whole, has enabled us again to 
reduce prices over a wide range of mer- 
chandise. We feel that we owe it to our 
growing community of loyal customers to 
continue this policy with the utmost vigour. 


HIGHER STANDARDS 


In the last few years it has become evident 
that the public is demanding goods in the 
lower-price range which do not differ too 
greatly from the better-class types of mer- 
chandise formerly considered the prerogative 
of the higher-income groups. The days have 
gone when the housewife made purchases “ to 
last a lifetime” ; when goods were chosen 
for their durability rather than appearance 
and the important factor about clothes was 
their ability to stand up to hard wear regard- 
less of whether they were designed with an 
eye to current fashion or not. That is what 
the housewife meant by “value for money” 
a decade ago. Today, style and good taste 
are equally essential ingredients. 


To keep abreast of this trend we have 
established infinitely higher standards for the 
wide variety of goods in which we trade and 
efforts for still further improvement go on 
continuously. In the process the one-time 
Popular image of the Chain Store has 
changed from that of the cheap bazaar to 
that of the modern department store but 
without sacrificing the economy factor in any 
degree. This in turn has broadened the 
mcome range from which our customers are 
drawn and it is true to say, I believe, that 
Class-consciousness has all but disappeared 

m chain store shopping. 


_Another important factor is the growing 
Significance of the requirements of teenagers. 


Since the war we have seen the development 
of a generation of young people who, with 
comparatively high incomes soon after leav- 
ing school, are no longer content to leave the 
buying of clothes to their parents. The chain 
store is ideally suited to the requirements. of 
these lively young people and I consider their 
patronage to be one of the most gratifying 
developments of recent years. 


The good name of the Littlewoods Organi- 
sation is the responsibility of every single one 
of the more than 20,000 men and women who 
work with me. It is their organisation as 
well as mine and the successes we have 
achieved are their successes also. I count 
myself very fortunate in the loyalty and co- 
operation of all my colleagues in the Little- 
woods Organisation and I know that together 
we can go forward to even bigger things. 


I would also like to pay particular tribute 
to the manufacturers to whom we look for 
supplies and upon whose co-operation we 
depend so much to carry out our trading 
policy. They have had a very difficult year, 
particularly in the textiles trades, but they 
have given us really excellent service at all 
times. We make very heavy demands on 
them in our constant search for quality with 
economy and it is only with their co-opera- 
tion that we are able to offer merchandise of 
such high quality, and of such a high stan- 
dard of design, at such modest prices. 


LITTLEWOODS POOLS LIMITED 


In my last annual report I mentioned our 
endeavours to offer to our big winners every 
possible service to assist them with their 
newly acquired wealth. In my opinion this 
service has now become even more important 
due to the increasing popularity of our foot- 
ball pools. The top dividend figure in the 
treble chance pool alone has gone well over 
£250,000 and on one occasion last season the 
total sum paid to one single winner was 
£300,684. Accordingly I have had the staff 
of our Winners’ Advisory Department con- 
siderably enlarged. More and more Advisory 
Committees, which they control, have been 
set.up in association not only with our owp 
Bankers but with other Banking Houses whe 
have readily offered the services of their 
organisations to give our winners the most 
experienced advice. Over the past year 
twenty Winners’ Advisory Committees have 
been set up in England and two in Northern 
Ireland. 


On these Committees sit Bank Executives 
and Trustee Experts with leading Lawyers 
and Stockbrokers, my brother Mr Cecil 
Moores, and senior executives of the Little- 
woods Organisation. 


Because of the overwhelming success which 
these Advisory Committees have had with 
their responsibilities it would be wrong if I 
did not acknowledge here the excellent co- 
operation that we have received from such 
concerns as Grenfell and Company, stock- 
brokers ; Northcote and Company, _stock- 
brokers; Martins Bank Limited ; Midland 
Bank Limited; Westminster Bank Limited 
and the Northern Bank Limited, Belfast. 


To those of our critics who say that foot- 
ball pool winnings have no economic value 
to the country I would like to record that 
some of our major winners last year invested 
over £850,000 in Ordinary Stocks and Shares 
and over £490,000 in Government and Cor- 


poration Stocks, Debenture and Loan Stocks, 
quite apart from their purchases in Govern- 
ment Savings and Bonds. These figures 
represent a very sizeable contribution to 
Britain’s industrial and commercial develop- 
ment. And as a tail piece, by way of Direct 
Pools Tax, my Company this year, again will 
be paying the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
30 per cent of our gross stakes. 


MAIL ORDER 


There was a considerable increase during 
1958 in the Volume of our Mail Order trade. 
Every year sees the Home Shopping Service 
more firmly established, and I am proud of 
the tradition of trust and confidence in this 
method of shopping that we have built up 
in such a comparatively short space of time. 
We owe a great debt of gratitude to our Club 
Organisers who are the backbone of this 
service. We now have the highest number of 
Organisers in the history of our Mail Order 
Service, and more and more people are dis- 
covering the profit and the pleasure in shop- 
ping from our catalogue. 


In Mail Order trading as practised by the 
Littlewoods Organisation there is something 
more than simply buying and selling. There 
is an element of good-neighbourliness which 
is of great importance, and for this reason 
customer goodwill and trust is essential. We 
guard most jealously the reputation that we 
have established in this respect. 


I have already commented in general on 
our constant concern to improve style as well 
as quality, and this is reflected most strongly 
in the more fashion-conscious catalogue that 
we have now produced and which, with its 
540 beautifully coloured illustrated pages, is 
such an attractive and highly-prized feature 
of shopping at home. 


CHAIN STORES 


Last year, in every department of our chain 
stores, we served more customers than ever 
before and the sales total reached a record 
high level. I am particularly pleased about 
this because it indicates the confidence of 
the shopping public in the quality of our 
merchandise and the standard of the service 
we provide. I like to think that quite apart 
from actually buying goods, customers find 
that a visit to a Littlewoods store isa pleasant 
experience ; that they like the freedom with 
which they can examine the openly-displayed 
merchandise before making a purchase and 
that they like the friendly courtesy which we 
encourage from every member of the staff. 


Prospects ‘of future development are con- 
siderably improved with the ending of the 
credit squeeze and’ we are now hoping to 
make better progress than has been possible 
to date with the various schemes that we have 
in hand for expansion, and for the improve- 
ment of existing stores. 


In general we can look back with satisfac- 
tion at a successful year but we must 
remember that the future is becoming even 
more challenging. We do not intend to stand 
still. Our patrons will judge us not on the 
past but on our present and future ability to 
meet their requirements. They are the final 
arbiters of our success and we must always 
keep in the forefront of our minds the old 
trading principle that the customer is always 
right. 
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STOKEY BROTHERS AND 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MR J. H. STOREY’S STATEMENT 


The Sixty-third Annual General Meeting 
of Storey Brothers and Company Limited was 
held on May 14th in Lancaster. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr J. H. 
Storey. 


In presenting the Accounts for 1958 it is a 
matter of regret that, whilst our net profit is 
the second largest we have ever recorded, it 
has not reached the record figure of 1957, but 
against the background of the year, I 
feel that this should not come as a 
surprise to anyone, because the results con- 
form very closely to the forecasts which have 
been made. 


Trade in the last two months of 1957 was — 


somewhat disappointing, and with Bank Rate 
continuing at 7 per cent up to March, 1958, 
together with other adverse factors affecting 
industry generally at that time, business con- 
tinued at a reduced level in the first few 
months of 1958. As would be expected from 
these adverse economic conditions, there was 
a lower demand for our well established pro- 
ducts in the first half of the year. Under 
these conditions competitive pressures 
developed and we were compelled to reduce 
significantly the prices of some of our lines. 
Our export trade was subject to similar pres- 
sures, but, in addition, severe import restric- 
tions were imposed in New Zealand, India 
and Indonesia. In most other countries, 
despite the difficult conditions, trading con- 
tinued at a satisfactory level. 


Fortunately sales rose satisfactorily during 
the second haif of the year and, in fact, were 
the highest for the July to December period 
in the history of your Company. At the same 
time some noticeable’ benefits in the cost of 
manufacture have resulted from the develop- 
ment of improved manufacturing techniques, 
and although there have been higher charges 
in the shape of wage and salary increases and 
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advantages have been gained from slight falls 
in cértain raw material prices. 


We have continued, and intensified, our 
efforts to improve the merchandising of those 
of our products which are sold without 
further conversion direct to the public. This 
has entailed considerably increased expendi- 
ture on our sales force and advertising, and 
particularly on point-of-sale promotion. This 
policy has been successful in that, on the 
whole, increased sales of these products have 
resulted and, in particular, our sales of Con- 
Tact have achieved a very major increase 
during the year. 

It is against this background that our trad- 
ing profit, in spite of sales being greater, 
declined from £869,709 to £786,941. 

The net profit for the year, before taxation, 
amounts to £641,762, a decrease of £49,248, 
and after taxation is £311,537, compared with 
£341,010 for 1957. 


The dividends paid by your Company in 
the past have always been on a very conserva- 
tive basis, but your Board feels that the time 
has now come when the dividend should be 
more closely related to the results, year by 
year. Taking into account the profit, and the 
fact that the second half year showed an im- 
provement over the first half year in both sales 
and profit, and that the Order Book at the 
beginning of the current year, as compared 
with a year ago, was encouraging, your Board 
feels that a substantially higher dividend 
should now be paid, and consequently will 
recommend the payment of a Final Dividend 
of 164 per cent, less tax which, with the 
Interim Dividend paid in October, makes a 
distribution of 20 per cent for the year, and 
this is covered more than two and a half 
times. 


It is also the intention of your Board to 
bring the Interim and Final Dividends into 
closer relationship, the one with the other, 
and so, subject to trading remaining satis- 
factory, and in the absence of any unforeseen 
adverse circumstances, it is their intention to 
pay in November next an Interim Dividend 
of 6 per cent. I mention this now so that no 
other interpretation may be placed by anyone 
on the payment of an increased Interim 
Dividend. 





overheads generally, some compensating 
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Although our cash resources, including Tax 
Reserve Certificates, at the end of the year 
showed an improvement of £140,934, your 
Board felt it désirable to take up the peeon 
—which was exercisable up to January 26, 
1959—to borrow a further £150,000 on our 
Mortgage Debenture on terms which are very 
advantageous to your Company, and this sum 
was received early in 1959. Apart from capital 
expenditure of a normal type, the programme 
of further expansion and modernisation now 
in hand will require the expenditure of 
approximately £200,000. 


Under conditions prevailing at the present 
time there is a » to be seen in many 
industries, for the return on capital invested 
to fall, and it is probable that expenditure on 
new equipment, necessary to maintain pro- 
duction efficiencies in a rapidly moving in- 
dustry such as ours, will not always produce 
proportionately as great an improvement in 
profit as in the past. 


To try and foretell the future under pre- 
vailing circumstances is little more than 
crystal gazing, and particularly so when the 
level of trading is so dependent on which 
markets are open and which are closed. 
Further, there is the extent of competition 
both at home and overseas to be m into 
account. However, the present year has begun 
satisfactorily, and given reasonably stable 
trading conditiogs I am confident that the 
goods we have to offer are very acceptable 
and we look forward to doing an increasing 
business and giving a satisfactory service to 
all our customers throughout the world. I 
can assure you that we are very well placed 
to meet any future expansion in demand for 
our materials. 


From a long term point of view there are 
problems arising from the creation of the 
Common Market, where at the moment we 
have not had sufficient experience to assess 
the impact. Unfortunately, the possibility of 
a Free Trade Area being created does not 
seem to be very hopeful. Your Board would 
welcome the creation of this Area, with the 
immense opportunities it would give to your 
Company’s products in the countries con- 
cerned and, equally, are rather fearful of 
what may be the position if this Area does not 
come into being. 








BROWN BAYLEY LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED MARKET 
VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


MR J. W. GARTON’S STATEMENT 


The third annual general meeting of Brown 
Bayley Limited was on May 8th at Attercliffe, 
Sheffield, Mr J. W. Garton, JP (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is the statement by the 
Chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts : 


The Accounts now presented cover the 
year ended December 31, 1958. Compara- 
tive figures are included for the five months’ 
period ended December 31, 1957. This year 
the Accounts show a full year’s dividends 
paid and recommended by the two Sub- 
sidiaries, whereas for the period ended Dec- 
ember 31, 1957, a full year’s dividends were 
shown for The Hoffmann Manufacturing 
Company Limited and fifteen months divi- 
dends for Brown Bayley Steels Limited. 

The Profit and Loss Account shows a 
balance, after tax, of £160,264, compared 
with £151,842 for the period ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. The increase is accounted for by 
the Sixtieth Anniversary Special Cash Bonus 
recommended by The Hoffmann Manufac- 
turing Company Limited. 


As the Accounts include the Interim Divi- 
dends already paid by the Subsidiaries and 
the Final Dividends recommended by them, 
together with the Special Sixtieth Anniver- 
sary Cash Bonus recommended by The 
Hoffmann Manufacturing Company Limited, 
your Directors have pleasure in recommend- 
ing a Final Dividend of 83 per cent, less tax. 
This, together with the Interim Dividend of 
23 per cent, less tax, makes a total for the 
year of 11 per cent, less tax, compared with 
10 per cent less tax, distributed for the period 
ended December 31, 1957. 

This leaves a balance undistributed of 
£8,464, which added to the undistributed 
profit brought forward from last year makes 
the total carried forward on Profit and Loss 
Account £22,306. 

The Balance Sheet does not show any sig- 
nificant change compared with 1957. The 
market value of your investments in the Sub- 
sidiaries has substantially increased. The 
Hoffmann Manufacturing Company Limited 
shares have risen from £2,460,000 to 
£4,200,000 and the Brown Bayley Steels 
Limited shares from £585,975 to £833,887. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The Hoffmann Manufacturing Company 
Limited.—This Company has had a reason- 
ably successful year particularly in view of 
the fact that there has been a considerable 
contraction in the order position. A certain 


amount of part-time working was necessary 
in the middle of the year and certain adjust- 
ments were then made due to the changed 
circumstances. The present position is that 
the Company has a very healthy and realistic 
order book, but the capacity is not fully 
utilised. Although the order intake is steady 
there are as yet no signs that this position 
will quickly be altered. 

The Accounts of this Company for the 
year ended December 31, 1958, are published 
as part of the Directors’ Report and show a 
profit before tax but after all other charges of 
£1,206,476 and compares with £1,291,746 
for the ‘previous year. Income Tax and Profits 
Tax absorbs £581,474 against £644,720 in 
1957. The net profit of the Group for the 
year 1958, after taxation, is therefore £625,002 
compared with £647,026 for 1957. 

The amount distributed in dividends for 
the year is £178, 250 and substantially the 
same as the total distributed in the previous 
year which amounted to £175,000 net, The 
Directors decided to mark the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary of the eee ae be took place 
during the year review by paying 4 
Special Sixtieth Anniversary Cash Bonus of 
5 per cent, less tqx. 

Brown Bayley Steels Limited.—This Com- 
pany started the year with a good order book 
but the intake, month by month, fell to such 
an extent that the outstanding order position 
at the present time is much below our 
capacity to supply. We feel, however, that 
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we are getting a fair share of the market and 
every effort is being made, both at home and 
abroad, to Obtain additional outlets for our 
products. It is extremely unlikely that the 
profit for last year will be maintained in the 
current year, but the first few months of 1959 
has shown a slight increase in the order intake 
which is a healthy sign. 

I should like to refer to the retirement of 
the Managing Director of the Company, Mr 
G. H. Bull. He has been with this Company 
for many years and will reach retirement age 
on April 30, 1959, and will be resigning then 
as Managing Director. 

Mr R. Barnaby, who has been the Assistant 
Managing Director for the last four years, 
will be appointed Managing Director from 
May 1, 1959. 

The Accounts are also published as part 
of the Directors’ R and are for the year 
ended December 31, 1958. The comparative 
figures cover the fifteen months’ period to 
December 31, 1957. The Accounts show a 
gross profit after all charges of £557,624 com- 
pared with £809,594 for the fifteen months’ 
period ended December 31, 1957. The profit 
available for distribution is £328,674, of 
which £75,900 is being distributed by way 
of dividend. The rate of dividend for the 
full vear ended December 31, 1958, is 11 per 
cent, less tax, and is equivalent to the divi- 
dend of 13} per cent, less tax, paid for the 
fifteen months’ period ended December 31, 
1957. 

The Farnley Housing Association Limited. 
—The interest free loan to the Association 
has been reduced by £200 and the balance 
of this loan now outstanding is £4,400. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ASSOCIATED FISHERIES 
LIMITED 


MR W. A. BENNETT’S REVIEW 


At the General Meeting held on May 14th 
in London, Mr W. A. Bennett reported that 
during the calendar year 1958 the whole 
Distant Water fleet on the Humber landed 
337,980 tons of fish, that quantity being 
slightly less than the 1957 total, notwithstand- 
ing a small increase in the aggregate days at 
sea. During the winter months severe 
weather conditions, coupled with a great 
scarcity of fish, were the order of the day, 
but that was followed by an unusually prolific 
period in the spring and early summer which 
completely changed the rather depressing out- 
look referred to in his last statement. 


Consumer demand had been maintained at 
approximately the same level as in 1957 
although the quantity of fish landed was 
slightly less. average price realised for 
our catch was somewhat higher but in spite 
of decreased oil fuel price, catching costs 
increased by 7} per cent due to reduced 
catches. 


The total turnover of the Group increased 
y 9 per cent to a record total in excess of 
£12,900,000. After covering all costs and 
Depreciation, the profit remaining out of 
every 20s. of turnover was about 10d. 
of which Taxation absorbed 54d. The Net 
Dividends accounted for a further 2d. leaving 
2id. retained to meet increasing costs of 
teplacement and development. 


The development of production and 
marketing of “ESKIMO” Brand of quick 
en Foods was continuing according to 
plan. 


Keeping in mind that during the first half 
of the financial year. the returns from their 
trawling fleet were running at a very low level 
the final results of the year’s working could be 
Considered as quite satisfactory. 
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THE MANGANESE BRONZE AND 
BRASS COMPANY 


INCREASED PROFIT 


DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION CONTINUED 


MR J. C. COLQUHOUN ON GROUP’S PROGRESS 


The sixtieth ordinary annual general meet- 
ing of The Manganese Bronze and Brass 
Company Limited was held on May 8th in 
London, Mr J. C. Colquhoun, MBE (the 
chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


The group accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1958, show a profit before tax 
of £673,722 against £615,347 for the year 
1957. This was after charging for Deprecia- 
tion £111,688 (£92,158). Provision for taxa- 
tion is slightly lower at £344,904 (£348,713) 
and there remains, therefore, available for 
distribution and surplus £328,818 (£266,634). 


DIVIDEND DISTRIBUTION 


Your directors recommend that a final 
dividend for the year of 8d. per share be 
paid on the Ordinary shares, making ls. 03d. 
per share for the year, compared with the 
equivalent of 93d. on the present capital for 
the previous year. If approved, the surplus 
remaining out of the year’s profit after pay- 
ment of all dividends will amount to £193,873 
(£160,897). 


Turning to the balance sheet, you will 
notice that Net Fixed Assets have passed 
the £2 million mark for the first time and 
show an increase of £151,008. Net current 
Assets at £1,472,005 are up by £45,158. 


WORKS’ REPORTS 


Your executives have given considerable 
thought during the year to the co-ordination 
of your various Works in such matters as 
sales, production, terms of service and other 
integrating subjects. Appreciable progress 
has already been made towards uniformity 
throughout the group, which should result 
in improved efficiency and economies of 
operation. 

At Birkenhead Works, which concentrates 
almost entirely on the design and manufac- 
ture of marine propellers, the most noticeable 
trend in recent years has been the ever- 
increasing number of very large propellers 
required mainly for large tankers. This trend 
was anticipated and has influenced and added 
very considerably to the cost of the develop- 
ment and expansion programme at Birken- 
head. For the year under review the output 
of ships’ propellers, measured in tons, was 
the highest yet achieved and 10 per cent up 
on the previous year.. More than half of this 
output went abroad to foreign shipyards. 
The intake of fresh orders by home ship- 
yards was of course very disappointing. 

Additional equipment at Birkenhead of 
special interest in the form of normal fre- 
quency electric furnaces and a propeller 
profiling machine should be operating at an 
early date. 


The first order for a controllable pitch 
propeller was accepted during the year and 
it was tested in December at the Works, prior 
to delivery early in the new year. Additional 
orders have since been received. 


In conjunction with the Glasgow Works of 
Steven & Struthers Limited, the manufacture 
of tail shaft liners for marine purposes has 
been commenced at Birkenhead on sizes in 
excess of the Glasgow Works capacity. 


The production of wrought metals at the 
Handford Works, although slightly lower than 
in the previous year, nevertheless exceeded 
expectations, but the forward order book has 
been appreciably lowered and customers con- 
tinue to be inclined to operate with reduced 
stocks and to limit purchases to their day-to- 
day requirements. 


During the year schemes were prepared to 
improve production in both the extrusion 
mill and the rolling mill, the first part of 
— should become effective from June, 
959. 


The results at Elton Park Works from the 
production of your “ Oilite” products were 
substantially the same as in the previous year, 
despite the increase in the number of firms 
now engaged in the manufacture of products 
from metal powders. The technical staff con- 
tinued to develop new fields of application 
involving the use of an increasing range of 
basic powders. Tests of production equip- 
ment operating at higher speeds have been 
completed and as a result new plant has been 
installed which should add to the efficiency 
of the Works, 


The main interest of Lightalloys Limited 
continues to be the production of cast 
aluminium doors largely for British Railways, 
but development of fabricated doors referred 
to in my previous report has continued suc- 
cessfully and these will undoubtedly be used 
extensively in shipbuilding and other fields 
in addition to railway work. 


The purchase of the Caplin Engineering 
Company Limited producing quartz cutting 
and polishing machines, precision grinders 
and concrete testing equipment has proved a 
valuable asset. 


At Glasgow at the Works of Steven & 
Struthers Limited considerable reorganisa- 
tion proved necessary. Work is now being 
produced: in conjunction with facilities at 
Birkenhead and the range of products is 
being widened—some progress had already 
been made in this respect by the end of the 
year, 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


At the present time, there are no signs of 
a general improvement in home trading con- 
ditions and shipyards are still not attracting 
new orders. Like shipyards, however, we 
will still have a good volume of work for 
1959 although some reduction compared with 
1958 must be expected so far as we can see 
at the moment. I am confident that the 
efficiency of our plant and the excellent sup- 
port we receive from our employees will 
ensure that, until trading conditions improve, 
we shall be able to obtain a fair share of 
the business and that we are in a good posi- 
tion to meet increased demand when it comes. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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OSTERREICHISCHE 
LANDERBANK AG. 
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cent, while Savings Deposits showed an 
increase of $262 million or 27.7 per cent (the 
average increase in Savings Deposits at all 
joint stock banks was 25.3 per cent), bringing 
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EAGLE STAR INSURANCE 


PROGRESS MAINTAINED 
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ee re ta a ahs ain Seok mee ake Pk ord hip u's 60% aod 1,498,685 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT at Transfer to investment reserve .............. 450,000 
I, TES a doc dccbwedeoasbuesesecnccciccs 433,003 Transfer to exploration reserve ............. 250,000 4 519,661 
1,931,688 


BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT at 


Deduct: aes, 110 of 2s. 9d. and 111 of 3s. per 3ist December, 1958 






819,661 
= ‘a Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. Moir & Co. Ltd., 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
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THE PYRENE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


THE NEW “ PYRENE” HOME FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


The Forty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of The Pyrene Company Limited will be held 
on June 2nd in London. The following is 
an extract from the circulated Statement of 
the Chairman and Managing Director, Mr 
Francis A. J. Harrison, for the year 1958: 


The increase in the interim dividend last 
December and the forecast given at the time 
of the Company’s-rights issue will have led 
‘you to expect a good report on the year 1958. 
I am happy to believe that the results now 
reported will not disappoint you. In fact your 
Company has made remarkable progress in 
Sales and Profits, both of which achieved 
records. There is also considerable improve- 
ment in the cash position. Quite apart from’ 
the results, I am able to announce the most 
outstanding development for many years—a 
revolutionary new product, The Pyrene 
Home Fire Extinguisher, Its introduction 
has inspired a new Crusade against fire 
dangers in the home. 


HIGHER TRADING PROFIT 


The Group Trading Profit is £277,104 
higher than that of 1957. When investment 
income is added and deductions made for 
depreciation and interest on debenture stock 
the 1958 consolidated profit before tax be- 
comes £757,031, showing an increase of 
£235,220. Taxation takes £388,622 -and 
leaves Group profit after tax at £368,409. 
This compares with £216,285 for 1957, a 
gain of £152,124. 


The Parent Company’s sales in 1958 were 
20 per cent higher than those of the previous 
year. Substantial increases were achieved in 
all of the three main Divisions of the busi- 
ness—i.e., Fire Equipment, Metal Finishing 
and Bumper Division. 


The Parent Company’s combined direct 
and indirect exports comprised 49 per cent 
of the total turnover and in value showed an 
increase of 22 per cent over 1957. 


HOME FIRE SAFETY CRUSADE 


In my opening remarks I referred to this 
Crusade and the revolutionary new Pyrene 
Home Fire Extinguisher which has inspired 
it. Such a Crusade has not been possible 
before because to cover the various classes of 
fire risks in the average home two or three 
different types of larger and more expensive 
extinguishers have been ‘necessary. The new 
Pyrene Home Fire ‘Extinguisher revolu- 
tionises all that. It provides in one small, 
easily operated, attractive extinguisher an 
entirely new non-toxic “ general-purpose ” 
powder which deals effectively and safely with 
all classes of fire risks—and at a price every 
householder can afford. 


Once you realise that the Country’s Fire 
Brigades have to attend over 200 fires a day 
M private residences and that over 700 lives 
were claimed in a single year by such fires, I 
believe you will feel impelled to take an active 
part in this Crusade. 


In this belief, your directors have decided 
to send one of these new Extinguishers to 
Ordinary shareholders together with the 
Government publication “ Fire Precautions in 
the Home,” which in future we shall provide 
free to all purchasers as part of the Crusade. 


The Parent Company’s operating profit for 
the first three months of 1959 is almost 
identical with that of the first quarter of last 


year, and we expect this rate to be main- 
tained. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


WHATLINGS LIMITED 


(Civil Engineering and Building 
Contractors) 


LEVEL OF ORDERS MAINTAINED 


The Annual General Meeting of Whatlings 
Limited was held on May 7th in London. 


Mr D. A. Perrin Hill, ACA, the chairman, 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said ; The trading profit at £249,539 again 
shows an increase over the previous year’s 
figure in spite of the increased competition 
to which I made reference last year. The net 
profit at £130,262 shows an increase of 
£10,006 over last year. The Board have pro- 
vided for a final dividend of 124 per cent on 
the Ordinary share capital of £250,000.. By 
being able to pay a total dividend of 20 per 
cent on the increased capital -your Directors 
are fulfilling the indication given when you 
were invited to take up the last rights issue 
in November, 1957, 


Turning now to. the Balance-Sheet, you 
will see that our capital structure is now in 
the simplest form with accumulated reserves, 
excluding the reserve for future taxation, just 
over 100 per cent of the subscribed share 
capital. This feature in conjunction with 
the sharp improvement in the balance of the 
net current assets, adds up to what, I am 
certain you will agree, is a highly satisfactory 
balance-sheet. 

We have maintained our long association 
with Hydro-Electric Developments, and I am 
also proud to be able to report that in the new 
field of atomic power we have moved from 
Dounreay in Caithness, after its successful 
completion, to the most recent Atomic Pro- 
ject at Windscale in Cumberland where we 
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are engaged in constructing the Advanced 
Gas Cooled Reactor. 


Our Opencast Coal Contracts for. the last 
fourteen years have made a substantial con- 
tribution to the Company’s earnings, but it is 
now clear from official statements in Parlia- 


‘ment that Opencast Coal Production will be 


progressively scaled down. As a result of 
this, we may find for a short period at least, 
some difficulty in keeping our heavy excavat- 
ing plant in full production. 


Our foreign contracts have progressed well. 
In view of our expanding interests abroad, 
your board have established a wholly owned 
subsidiary, which will be known as Whatlings 
(Overseas) Limited. Two other subsidiaries 
are being formed—Whatlings (Plant) Limited 
will administer the ever growing investment 
in plant and vehicles, and Whatlings (Founda- 
tions) Limited will look after our two newest 
departments—the Piling Department and. its 
associated Soil Mechanics and_ Testing 
Laboratories: ' 


It is usual for me to say a few words 
on future prospects. There must, of necessity, 
be a considerable period in timé between the 
point when the original decision to proceed 
with capital works is made at Government 
level and the letting of contracts. While I 
welcomed ‘the relaxing of the controls on 
capital investment last Autumn, it is only 
now, some six months later, that the effect 
of the Government’s decision is being~felt 
with new work beginning to flow into the 
market. In spite of heavy competition which 
maintained throughout the whole of 1958, 
and into the first quarter of 1959, we have 
maintained the level of orders on hand. This 
has only been possible by taking contracts -at 
keener prices, and the effect may be reflected 
in the profits for the current year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





FIAT 


S.p.A. 


TURIN, ITALY 
(Motorcars, Aircraft, etc.) 


SHAREHOLDERS’ MEETING 


The annual general meeting of Fiat shareholders, which was held in Turin on 
April 30th under the chairmanship of Prof. Dr. Vittorio Valletta, Chairman and 
Managing Director, unanimously approved the Directors’ report and balance sheet 


for the year 1958. The surplus on the assets side was 16,631,218,276 lire. 


dend of 80 lire per share was declared. 


A divi- 


The chief items in Fiat’s increased 1958 production are: 
— total sales 373,000 million lire (23,000 million more than in 1957). 
— 341,252 cars and commercial vehicles (315,029 cars) produced; 35,132 more 


than in 1957. 


— 16,315 farm and industrial tractors turned out, half of which were exported. 


— 650,000 tons of ingot steel produced. 


— total value of exports 113,000 million lite (18,000 million more than in 1957). 
145,500 cars exported (an increase of 34,000 over the preceding year) to 112 


markets in every continent. 


— Fiat employs at present 80,000 people, including 61,512 factory workers. 
The production of Fiat cars is at a high European level, at present about 1,600 


units a day. 


Sales of Fiat models 500-600-1100-1200 are steadily growing in 


Italy and abroad ; great immediate success of the new 1800 (also available with a 
2100 c.c. engine) introduced at the Geneva Motor Show. 


Fiat’s aviation production is developing under the sign of the success of the 
“G91” jet aeroplane, winner of the NATO competition. 


The Fiat report again expresses full confidence in the gradual bringing into full 
effect of the Common European Market and voices the hope that international 
situations will tend—with the solidarity of the Atlantic Alliance—towards a real 
relaxation of the tension between the two opposed blocs and lead to the peaceful 
solution of the most acute problems in the interests and for the greater well-being 


of the whole of mankind. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BANK LEUMI LE-ISRAEL B.M, 


DR Y. FOERDER’S REVIEW OF COUNTRY’S 


ECONOMIC 


The ordinary general meeting of the Bank 
was held in®Tel Aviv on April 19th and Dr 
Y. Foerder, the Chairman, presided. In the 
course of his address he said: 


The 1958 figures are a source of satisfac- 
tion. The Bank’s uninterrupted development 
over a long period has continued. Total 
resources reached IL444 million, being IL51 
million, or 12.8 per cent more than last year 
and the consolidated total resources amounted 
to IL570 million—a figure 16 per cent above 
last year’s total. 


The profit and loss figures also show 
satisfactory results and the dividend is being 
maintained at 124 per cent. The Reserve 
Fund is increased by IL250,000 and 
IL200,000 appropriated to Contingencies 
Reserve after the usual allocations for con- 
tingencies which we were able to increase 
appreciably. 


IMPORTANCE OF PLANNING 


In Israel there is a somewhat strange 
phenomenon. On the one hand, we hear 
Official statements on our exceptional achieve- 
ments in the economic and development 
spheres. On the other hand, there are asser- 
tions of no progress whatsoever, of having 
followed a wrong course and that, under the 
present regime our economic difficulties can- 
not possibly be overcome. 


In our endeavour to steer the right course 
towards a healthy economy it is, to my mind, 
essential to devote a larger measure of atten- 
tion to planning, but not at the expense of 
freedom. 


I know full well that there are weighty 
arguments against planning. In economics, 
just as in the life of the individual, there 
exists the element of surprise which is liable 
to upset any forecast. In general it is diffi- 
cult to plan in detail and to foresee develop- 
ments. We must differentiate between 
planning in outline, within which freedom 
is left to the individual, and total planning 
both of the framework and of the details of 
execution. 


I consider the demand today for complete 
liberalisation as unrealistic, having regard 
especially to the economic and social condi- 
tions obtaining in Israel. Instead, I would 
make a plea for “more planning and more 
freedom.” An overall framework must be 
established, and-an order of priorities fixed. 
Government interference in execution should, 
however, be limited to encouragement of 
such activities as favourably influence the 
economy and to discouragement, or even 
obstruction, of any adverse or undesirable 
activities. 


NEED TO ATTRACT FOREIGN CAPITAL 


There can hardly be, today, any difference 
of opinion as to the meed for large-scale 
investments ‘from abroad. In the specific 
conditions obtaining in Israel I consider the 
following to be very important pre-requisites 
for the attraction of private capital from 
abroad: political stability and security— 
monetary stability and reasonable profitability 
of enterprises. 


Another factor which, though it may not 
yet be of great consequence, is likely to grow 
immensely important in the near future. We 
have of late witnessed an attempt to re- 
organise economic entities, and enormous 
economic blocs are emerging. This move- 
ment is based on a recognition of the un- 


PROBLEMS 


deniable fact that small nations cannot stand 
up in present conditions to international com- 
petition. 

One of our main problems is difficulty in 
finding additional capital required for the 
country’s development. It is a fallacy only 
to think that our main problem is the re- 
distribution of the national income. In this 
connection savings, both public and private, 
are of vital importance. Saving is the back- 
bone of every healthy investment policy. 


CAPITAL MARKET 


Another possibility of mobilising capital 
would be rapid development of our capital 
market. In this field, too, we have marked 
progress. During 1958 alone issues were 
made of IL60 million for various purposes, 


The public must understand that our 
Stock Exchange—still in its early stages but 
functioning quite well—is not an undesirable 
thing. A stock exchange is not a place for 
speculation but an institution for develop- 
ment of a capital market. The securities 
officially quoted on the Exchange is now 
nearing IL300 million, and every assistance 
should be given to further its development. 


I would like to point to two problems, for 
which solutions can and must be found. We 
have not succeeded in developing a share 
market. No new shares have been issued for 
some time. But we cannot develop our 
industry unless we find capital to finance it. 
Our present system whereby most of the 
finance comes from Development Budget 
loans is unsatisfactory. There can be no full 
industrial development so long as sound 
undertakings cannot obtain funds from the 
market, i.e. from the public. 


What can we do? Government must grant 
to shareholders the same privileges, especially 
as to taxation, as given to debenture holders. 
In view of the existing privileges for deben- 
tures, shares cannot issued on the 
securities market. Altogether it is necessary 
to create conditions which make for better 
profit earnings by industrial enterprises. 


There is a further suggestion with the hope 
that it may help to improve the securities 
market and to attract capital from abroad. 
We must enable foreign investors who 
acquire Israel securities with foreign currency 
that whenever they feel inclined to sell, the 
proceeds should be available for transfer in 
foreign currency. 


In most advanced countries there exists, in 
addition to the capital market, a money 
market—i.e. a market for short-term credit. 
This usually takes the form of Treasury Bills 
and other short-term obligations. The money 
market first beginnings exist and I strongly 
advocate its development. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE CONTROL 


Lately the demand for abolition of foreign 
exchange control is being voiced as a radical 
solution to our economic problems. Foreign 
Exchange Control is itself not an aim, and 
its burden should be lightened where pos- 
sible. We must realise, however, that a 
successful monetary policv—important 
though it may be—is itself insufficient. First 
and foremost, we need basic reforms in our 
economic policy. So long as we have not 
reached economic stability, and there are 
serious current account difficulties. in the 
balance of payments, so, long as.we. have not 
succeéded in truly ing our budget, it 
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would be irresponsible to demand the abolj- 
tion of foreign exchange control. 


We must differentiate between total aboli- 
tion of exchange control (which has not yet 
been done even in England and France) and 
its abolition in relation to foreign residents, 
which is desirable for the encouragement of 
foreign investment and at which we should 
aim in the near future. I admit that this 
problem needs careful examination, and | 
suggest that the Government invite a small 
committee of international experts to examine 
the position and to advise what can be done 
now to ease controls, what transition period is 
required, and at what point of time thereafter 
we might face full convertibility hazards. 


ZANDPAN GOLD MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Inc. in the Union of South Africa) 


FINANCING MINE’S DEVELOPMENT 


MR B. L. BERNSTEIN ON INITIAL 
PROGRAMME 


The fourth annual general meeting of 
Zandpan Gold Mining Company Limited will 
be held on May 18th in Johannesburg. 


The following is the circulated review of 
the chairman, Mr B. L. Bernstein: 


The offer of shares made at the end of last 
year provided your company with funds 
amounting to £2,600,000. This amount, 
together with the further issue of four million 
shares to be made in November 1960 at 
12s. 6d. per share and the loan facilities of 
£2 million which have been arranged, will 
result in your company having at its disposal 
a total of £7,100,000.. This sum should be 
sufficient to complete the first phase of open- 
ing up the Zandpan mine, which consists of 
the completion of No. 1 shaft system, the 
provision of the necessary services and facili- 
ties, and the carrying out of a certain amount 
of underground development. 


Work on the property commenced in 
October 1958. The collar of No. 1 shaft has 
been completed and the shaft, was sunk to a 
depth of 198 feet below surface. Sinking has 
been stopped temporarily while the per- 
manent concrete headgear is being cast and 
equipped, and surface installations completed. 
It is hoped to commence full-scale shaft 
sinking by June 1959. 


No. 1 shaft, which is circular and 26 feet 
in diameter, will be provided with a brattice 
wall to give both upcast and downcast venu- 
lation. It was intended that this shaft would 
be sunk from surface to a depth of approxi- 
mately 5,000 feet and that a sub-vertical shaft 
would then be sunk to a final depth of 
approximately 7,500 feet below surface. To 
enable exploratory development to be com- 
menced at an earlier date than would other- 
wise have been the case, we now intend to sink 
the surface shaft to the reef horizon, which is 
estimated to be about 7,000 feet from surface. 


When the initial programme has been com- 
pleted it will be necessary to raise further 
capital to sink a second shaft from surface, to 
construct a reduction plant and to provide 
the housing, services and facilities required 
to bring the mine to initial production. 

At present, in the interests of speed and 
economy, arrangements have been made for 
operations at the mine to be under the con- 
trol of the manager of the Hartebeestfontein 
Mine. I desire to place on record your 
board’s appreciation of the services that have 
been rendered by the management and staff 
of the Hartebeestfontein Mine, and by the 
staffs at. both the. head office and the London 
Office of the company. 
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UNITED PREMIER OIL 
AND CAKE COMPANY 


SIR ERIC MIEVILLE ON TREND 
OF CURRENT TRADING 


The 40th Annual General Meeting of the 
United Premier Oil and Cake Company 
Limited was held on May 13th in London, 
Sir Eric Miéville, GCIE, KCVO, CSI, CMG 
(the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated review : 


The year 1958 has been a difficult one for 


your Company, again due partly to falls in 
and uncertainty regarding commodity prices. 


On the seed-crushing side of our business 
the throughput was considerably reduced, 
due firstly to a lack of demand for edible 
oils and, secondly, increased competition 
from imported oils. Our position in tech- 
nical oils, however, was well maintained. 
Towards the end of the year the trade began 
to turn in our favour, but not soon enough 
to have a great effect on the final figures. 


On the Oleine and Stearine side we bene- 
fited from the installation of the Hydro- 
genation Plant mentioned in my report for 
1957 ; but, although production figures were 
maintained, the margin of profit was unsatis- 
factory owing to severe competition. 


The gross trading profits of the group 
amounted to £283,357, a decrease of £81,844 
compared with the previous year. After all 
charges, including interest on Debenture 
Stock, taxation, special adjustment of taxa- 
tion reserve, and the dividend of the 7 per 
cent Preference Stock, the balance of the 
year’s profits available for the Ordinary divi- 
dend is £37,419. 


We have already paid an interim dividend 
of 14d. per Ordinary Stock unit (less Income 
Tax at 8s. 6d. in the £), which was one half 
of the amount paid in the previous year. We 
new recommend a final dividend of 44d. (less 
Income Tax at 7s. 9d. in the £), which 
amount, before deduction of tax, is also one 
half of last year’s payment.: Your directors 
do not feel that a higher rate of dividend 
would be justified by the immediate prospects 
facing the Group, or by its cash position. 
The two payments will absorb £24,125, leav- 
ing £13,294 to be retained in the business. 


Owing to the cumulative effect of initial 
allowances and a scale of allowances for wear 
and tear of the fixed assets of the Group 
allowed in the taxation computations, which 
differs from the Company’s own calculation 
of depreciation, taxes mow payable are re- 
duced at the expense of future years. We 
have accordingly thought it desirable to add 
to the charge for taxation an amount of 
£25,000, which has been taken to Reserve 
for Future Taxation in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet. The charge in the Profit and 
Loss Account of £63,398 is a more accurate 
measure of the taxes chargeable at current 
rates on the profits for the year. 


From the Consolidated Balance Sheet it 
will be seen that the current assets, less cur- 
rent liabilities, amount to £1,172,793. The 
same document shows that the Ordinary 
Capital of £400,000 is supported by Reserves 
of over £1 million. 


The improvement on the crushing side of 
our business, which was noticeable at the 
end of 1958, has continued, and deliveries of 
animal feeding stuffs have increased. Com- 
petition is still severe in connection -with 
Oleines and Stearines where production is 
being maintained. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ANOTHER YEAR OF EXPANSION 


The one hundred and .ninety-seventh 
annual general meeting of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society was held on May 13th 
in London. 

The following are extracts from the speech 
of the President, Mr John H. Bevan: 


The Report and Accounts circulated to 
members point to another year of expansion 
in the business of the Society. 


By the end of the year, the funds had risen 
by over £2 million to £334 million. 


Claims in respect of policies sharing in 
profits, as the bulk of them did, have pro- 
duced some remarkable results ; you will see 
from the Directors’ Report that each £1,000 
of original assurance under whole life major 
profit contracts was on the average increased 
to £3,233, allowing for bonuses previously 
commuted, 


CROFTS 
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Expenses of management show a fall in 


the ratio of expenses to premium revenue, 
from 7.4 per cent to 7.1 per cent, 


The expenses are at a low rate because the 
Society has never paid commission for the 
introduction of business. We are materially 
helped by introductions from our own mem- 
bers, a form of mutual help which I com- 
mend to all those who are assured with this 
Society. It is good to plan ahead in life 
assurance as in other matters. However, 
impaired health may intervene to disrupt the 
planned assurances. 


We are preparing a mew type of 
contract which will enable the member 
to plan ahead, in the certainty that he will 
be able to secure the planned assurances at 
the normal premiums, whatever his state of 
health may be at the time. This type of con- 
tract seems to us to meet a real need. The 
total new sums assured rose for the first time 
to over £8 million. In addition a substantial 
amount of new business was written in the 
annuity class which does not carry a sum 
assured, 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


ENGINEERS © 


POWER TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS 
Essential machinery for 


world’s vital 


industries 


Summarised Consolidated Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1958 








£ | £ £ 
Issued Capital ............. 2,500,000 Fixed Assets...... 3,965,272 
Reserves and Surplus....... 2,114,544 | Less : 
Future Income Tax ........ 571,030 | Accumulated 
DMIOD. 60 a 6.0 6 ble ob eSec oe 1,329,786 | Depreciation 1,261,080 
———— 2,704,192 
| Trade Investments 16,853 
Current Assets.... 3,794,315 
£6,515,360 | £6,515,360 
= | mmiiniinemacd: 
Summarised Profit and Loss Account 
For the year ended 31st December, 1958 
£ £ 
Profit for the year before Taxation ...............-eeee08- 1,290,556 
Leee-: Provisions for Taxatioti ccs ceviiccccccccccctcccwes 671,785 
618,771 
Net Distribution for the year to Shareholders’............. 186,875 
meena aa. Cha Tes 6 ss Sak Fo o oe ods tet bbe ee tee ectsee £431,896 









































EXTRACTS FROM CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT : 


I hope that our shareholders will be satisfied with the results shown. The 
reduction in net profit is very small in view of the altered trading conditions which 
have affected almost all countries of the world. We have maintained our position 
by increased sales pressure and by reducing manufacturing costs at a time when 
salaries and wages have increased, these increases having been absorbed in our 
costs to the advantage of our customers. 

OVERSEAS TRADING: We are opening up new areas throughout the world 
and we can expect to get better results from overseas in spite of the present trade 
recession. As soon as both Home and Overseas Trade opens up again we should 
feel the benefit of all the spade work now being done. 

PROSPECTS : Due to the general drop in trade, orders have been lower than 
they should be for a Group with our production potential, but I am pleased to 
report that the Order Book is maintaining a fairly constant level, with some signs 
of improvement, and’ every effort is being made to increase sales. 

As our new products are becoming known, sales are developing and we are 
expecting in time they will make up for the slight fall in business, which at present 
is on a lower level than normal. When trade revives, as appears likely, we should 
benefit greatly by the introduction of these products and the increased capacity of 
our modern works and plant. 


CROFTS ENGINEERS (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 
Empire Works, Thornbury, Bradford, 3 
Subsidiaries and Representation throughout the world 

























































































COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


RICHARD CRITTALL 





HEATING, VENTILATING, AIR CONDITIONING, ELECTRICAL 
AND MARINE ENGINEERS 


Main points from the Directors’ Report and Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Geoffrey C. R. Eley, 
C.B.E., to the Annual General Meeting on 8th May, 1959. 


1958 1957 
£ £ 
Issued Capital .......... tieeeaeee 525,000 350,000 
Group Profit before Tax.......... 222,829 185,093 
Te sian kss Seen ais bs ise atee 82,422 37,378 
Dividends (net)..... isha beta ehcas 52,828 45,281 
Net Current Assets............... 929,846 865,681 


TAXATION. Our favourable position for tax purposes came to an end during 
1958, so that the larger part of our profit for the year under review had to bear tax 
in the normal manner. 


INCREASED TURNOVER. In spite of the more difficult trading conditions 
and the slight general recession, we achieved an increase in both turnover and in orders 
received. The purchase, in the early part of the year, of the business of Thomas 
McDowell Limited, to which I referred in my last statement, has proved satisfactory, 
and we have, in fact, just completed an extension to its works to increase their 
productive capacity. We are constantly,on the look-out for opportunities for further 
expansion to add to the profitability of the Group. At the moment we are taking 
steps to establish a new branch of Richard Crittall & Co. Ltd. in South Wales. 


SYNTERPIEZ. We are introducing into this country:a low pressure hot-water 
‘ heating system known as Synterpiez, which has been used successfully on the Continent 
and provides central heating for multi-storey buildings at a much lower capital cost 
than has been possible in the past. This system is attracting considerable interest 
amongst those concerned with the design and erection of high blocks of flats. 


PROSPECTS. Since the close of our financial year trading conditions have 
continued to be far from easy, and there is intense competition in the heating and 
ventilating industry. However, we are reasonably confident that we may again be 
able to show satisfactory results at the end of the current year. 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts may be obtained from : 
The Secretary, Richard Crittall & Co. Ltd., 151, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 








TIMOTHY WHITES & TAYLORS LTD. 


922 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 


Extracts from Mr. G. I. RUSHTON’S STATEMENT 
AT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 7TH MAY, 1959 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN PROFITS. Although conditions were not 
easy, the turnover was substantially increased over the previous year. 

Trading profit of the Group amounted to £1,859,573 in 1958 compared 
with £1,745,362 in 1957. 


PURCHASE TAX ALTERATIONS. £116,000 last as result of the Budget 
in 1958, when Government reduced Purchase Tax on articles on which 
tax already paid. £116,000 transferred from Stock-in-Trade Reserve 
to cover reductions charged in arriving at trading profits. 


TRANSFERS TO RESERVES. £250,000 to General Reserve, making 
£850,000 in the Company’s Balance Sheet and £983,628 in the Consolid- 
ated Balance Sheet. £125,000 to Development Reserve to cover the 
amount of £122,758 written off against this Reserve during 1958. 


INCREASED FINAL DIVIDEND. Final dividend on the Ordinary Shares 
of 13? per cent less tax,,.making 20 per cent less tax for the year, 
compared with 16} per cent less tax paid in the previous year. 


EXPANSION PROGRAMME. During 1958 Company opened at Reading 
its largest store and four other branches. Further stores will be 
established at Glasgow, Middlesbrough, Ipswich and Liverpool. 


REVALUATION OF PROPERTIES. Instructions are being given for 
the valuation of all properties of the Company and its subsidiaries. 


PROSPECTS FOR CURRENT YEAR. Up to the present there has been 
. an overall increase in turnover, aithough in some areas improvement 
in business is not being experienced. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


| 3 etme INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT requires 9 
_man (30-35) to take charge of the Institute’s advisory 
services on accounting and statistical planning and contro} 
information derived therefrom of relevance to management 
He will be the Secretary of a high level advisory Com: 
mittee which will guide and assist him in his work. The 
selected candidate should, in addition to having a thorough 
knowledge of his subject, be able to produce new ideas, 
and have an analytical and logical approach to the solution 
of business problems. He should be able to secure accept- 
ance of his advice and suggestions at senior management 
level. He should also be able to deal with questions of 
Organisation and Method. _ Applications are invited from 
qualified accountants and graduates in economics and 
accounting who have had first hand industrial experience 
at an appropriate level. Initial salary within the range of 
£1,000 to £1.200 per annum. Applications should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, B.I.M., 80 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C.4. ” 
LEADING BRITISH OIL COMPANY requires at 
its, Head Office in London (a) A SENIOR ASSIS. 
TANT, age not over 35, for a responsible post in the 
Economics Section, and (b) an ASSISTANT, aged not 
over 30, for the same section. Applicants should have 
experience ,in applied economics and a good knowledge 
of business statistics. Non-contributory pension fund, 
housing scheme. Removal expenses and _ settling-in- 
allowance payable in certain cases. Luncheon club.—W rite, 
giving full details, quoting reference H.4450, to Box 6070, 
c/o 191 Gresham House. E.C.2. 
MMASS-OBSER VATION is looking for 


i) A market research executive who would undertake 
final responsibility for a. continuous consumer survey 
(including client contact) ; 

Gi) A market research officer or a research assistant. 

Write giving age. qualifications and expected salary range 

to 148 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
[NZERNATIONAL TRADE INFORMATION requires 

Economist. At least two years’ experience in industrial 

aoe om essential.—Write L.T.I. Ltd., 185 Picca- 
illy. A. 

ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION ° Applications 

are invited for a post of Information Officer 
(unestablished). Duties involve study of economic, social 
and political developments in the Commonwealth, par- 
ticularly in the U.K.. dependencies, and the selection and 





» presentation in the form of reference papers of factual 


information. A university degree, a good knowledge of 
relevant sources of information, and experience in pre- 
paring basic material to serve information purposes (c.g. 
factual articles. reports, lectures or broadcasts) are 
desirable qualifications. Salary £1,150 to .£1,330 (men) ; 
£1,102 to £1,280 (women). Write giving age, experience 
and qualifications to Manager (P.E. 1055), Ministry of 
Labour and National Service. Professional and Executive 
Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London, 
eine Only persons selected for interview will be 
advised. 


~ UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES _ 


ABERYSTWYTH 

Applications are invited for the following posts in the 
Department of Economics and Political Science : 

(a) Assistant Lecturer or Lecturer. 

> Temporary Assistant Lecturer for Session 1959-60 
only. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Registrar, 
te ——- applications should be sent not later than June 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for the post of FARM 
MANAGEMENT EIAISON OFFICER in the Provincial 
Agricultural Economics Service, to take up duty on 
January 1, 1960. Salary scale: Grade II (£900 x £50— 
£1,300) or Grade 1 (£1,300 x £50—£1,350 x £75—£1.650) 
with family allowance and membership of F.S.S.U.. 
Applications should be submitted by June 6 to The 


Registrar (Room 22, O.R.B.), The University, Reading, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


For other appointments see page 691 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the above studentships 
and grants for research in Economics, Economic Statistics, 
Government, Social Administration, Social . Anthropology 
or Sociology, tenable for one vear in the first instance, 
and renewable for a further period not exceeding two years. 
The studentships are normally of the value of £350 or 
£400. They are offered to candidates who have obtained 
the~degree of Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
approved University, and applications are acceptable from 
students who expect to graduate this summer.—Applica- 
tions should be sent, not later than July 1, 1959, to the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from whom 
Seacher , Sattioulats and forms of application may be 
obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
WARBURTON SCHOLARSHIP IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Applications are invited for the above Scholarship for 
research in local government, the law relating to local 
government, or comparative local government. The 
Scholarship is tenable for one year and is of the value 
of £400. It is open to graduates of this or any other 
approved University, and applications are acceptable from 
students who expect tO graduate | is summer.—Applica- 
tions should be sent not later than July 1, 1959, to the 
Registrar, The University, Manchester 13, from whom 
further particulars and forms of application may ¢ 
obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the full-time posts of 
ASSISTANT in the Research Section of the Faculty of 
Economic and Social Studies. The successful candidates 
will be expected to pursue research in ECONOMICS. 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS, POLITICAL THEORY AND 
INSTITUTIONS, SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION, SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY or SOCIOLOGY and_ should be 
graduates in any of these subjects or in Modern History 
or Economic History. There are vacancies in both 
Grade II (which carries the status of Assistant Lecturer) 
and Grade III. The salary scales are as follows : Grade il 
—£700 to £850 per annum ; Grade ITI—£600 to £650 ber 
annum. Applications should be sent not later than June I, 
1959, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13. ow 
whom further particulars and forms of application may 
obtained, 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








DUNLOP RUBBER 


YEAR ago the 10s. ordinary shares of 
A Dunlop Rubber stood at 17s. 3d., to 
offer’ 8} per cent on a 14 per cent divi- 
dend. They are now 28s. 9d., and yield 
5} per cent on a 16} per cent dividend, 
with a 25 per cent scrip issue in the 
offing. The difference in yields partly 
reflects the boom in industrial equities 
and, in particular, the investment attrac- 
tions of the continuing boom in the 
British motor industry, to which 
Dunlop is a major supplier of tyres and 
components. But it also implies that 
investors have come to take, over the 
last twelve months, a different and more 
favourable long term view about 
Dunlop’s growth potential. 

If so, they can now test their views 
against the hard facts of the full report. 
It reveals that over the year trading 
profits declined slightly, from 
£19,860,000 to £19,761,000, that gross 
profit margins on sales fell from 5.4 to 
5 per cent and that gross profits on net 
capital employed fell from 12 to I1.4 
per cent. Those figures do not argue 
strongly for growth. Nor do the 
statistics that show an increase in sales 
volume of 7 per cent but of sales value 
by only 5 per cent. To sell more, Dunlop 
had to charge less—including less for 
tyres in this country. Some of the 
directors’ comments do not point to 
unimpeded growth. They speak of 


- “increasing severe competition ” and of 


lower profits from operations in the 
United Kingdom, for although there was 
a general increase in turnover of 7 per 
cent and an increase in total tyré sales 
in the domestic market of the order of 
5 per cent, prices had to be reduced and 
money had to be spent on the develop- 
ment and initial production of new 
products. 


1956 1957 1958 
(£°000s) (£'000s) (£'000s) 


Earnings : 

Sales. tcdvicceth 224,000 231,000 243,000 
Trading profit ..... 15,094 19,860 ~-49,26/ 
Depreciation ..... 6,195 6,490 6,530 
Interest paid...... 1,005 1,013 1,044 
Tacethiiiids +c6saes 4489 7,458 6,360 
Net profit ......... 3,535 5,026 5,797 
Ordinary dividend. 1,109 1,559 = =1,995 

Ordinary _ dividend 

(per cent)....... 10 14 16" 

Retained profits... 1,174 2,135 2,306 

Cons. balance sheet: 
Net fixed assets ... 45,499 47,475 54,037 
Net current assets. 57,082 60,111 55,292 
Stocks... <vesk ow us 63,449 64,929 61,327 
Debtors........%- 36,923 37,027 36,738 
Cast i 'Agean ewes 6,614 5,843 5,982 

Bank loans and bills 
payable ........ 21,058 17,428 16,165 
Reserves ......... 35,033 37,393 40,139 
Ordinary capital .. 19,281 19,361 20,361 


But the coin has another face. Profits 
from overseas activities, including 
exports, were higher than in 1957 despite 

difficult economic conditions ” in some 
countries and the exchange losses on 
French and Brazilian currencies. Turn- 
Over from these overseas operations was 





about 4 per cent higher, but earnings 
from them contributed the greater part 
of the total profit—something over 
two-thirds—and the proportionate con- 
tribution they made was greater than in 
1957. 

If investors are looking for growth 
from Dunlop, these overseas markets 
seem to hold the key, as the Dunlop 
management evidently recognise. Last 
year, out of total capital expenditure of 
£13 million, {£9 million was spent by 
overseas subsidiaries. The greater part 
of this was spent on new factories in 
France, India and Rhodesia and on the 
new rubber estates in Nigeria, where 
yields are expected to be high. More- 
over the increase in trade investments 
from £2.7 million to £3.3 million mainly 
reflects further investment in synthetic 
rubber plants in France and Japan by 
overseas subsidiaries. These new fac- 
tories should begin to contribute to 
earnings this year. It is upon these 
factories, forming an important part of 
Dunlop’s overseas developments, and 
upon the progress made in bringing such 
new developments as disc brakes and 
pneumatic suspension systems to the 
market that investors should fix their 
eyes. They can do so in the almost 
certain knowledge that Dunlop will not 
be appealing for new money for ex- 
pansion or for funding its current short- 
term debt. 


BOWATER PAPER 


H™ long the present surplus of 
newsprint and paper making 
capacity throughout the world will 
persist is uncertain. But it is certain 
that for this year at least a surplus will 
continue. The cautious view of the 
directors of Bowater Paper is that “if 
the present level of costs and operations 
can be held it is not unreasonable to 
expect that the results for the current 
year might well approximate to those 
for 1958” (when trading profits 
advanced slightly from £17.1 million to 
£18.1 million). What are investors to 
make of these hypotheticals and double 
negatives ? The £1 ordinary stock units 
now stand at 48s. 6d. xd. which leaves 
little advantage for the holders of the 
convertible loan stock, offering 5} per 
cent on their price of 108, to convert at a 
price equivalent to 47s. 6d. 

For the equity stockholder the 
prospect is less clear. The current 
yield on the maintained dividend of 12} 
per cent is §.2 per cent, and in com- 
menting on this payment the directors 
say that the moment has not yet arrived 
for recommending an increase. How far 
would a bigger payment from the parent 
depend upon the receipt of a maiden 
equity dividend from Bowaters 
Southern, Tennessee? Those paper 
mills were largely financed by prior 
charge loans and not until that debt is 
further reduced can an equity dividend 





be paid. to the North American Corpor- 
ation. The directors now say that 
unless market conditions deteriorate it 
should be possible to make a first pay- 
ment in respect of 1959. 


1957 1958 
(£'000s) (£°000s) 
Consolidated earnings : 
Trading profit ........ 17,152 18,145 
Depreciation ......... 4,741 5,247 
Loan interest (subsid- 

WOFIEB) oc oo sce ccsee 1,609 1,696 
Minsrity interest...... 862 1,119 
"Océ Li vihaasueeies ce 4,624 4,258 
Net profit... ....-...4. 5,316 5,825 
Loan int2rest (parent). . 470 732 
Ordinary dividend..... 1,402 1,460 
Ord nary div. (per cent) 12% 12", 
Reta'ned earnings ..... 3,214 3,399 

Cons. balance sheet : 
Net fixed assets ....... 117,977 136,080 
ee ea 29,384 26,458 
on a ae 13,869 14,259 
Liquid assets.......... 10,386 8,871 
Net current assets. .... 25,704 22,514 
OIE ic inc oticesne 38,009 43,219 
Ordinary capital ...... 19,50) 19,500 


Newsprint producticn has been cut 
back in Tennessee, as it has at Corner 
Brook in Newfoundland. But there has 
been no significant weakening in prices 
and though there will continue to be 
surplus capacity in the North American 
mills it is not easy to envisage another 
big fall in production now the American 
economy is recovering. Similarly, 
followmg the recent fall in demand for 
newsprint in this country a further 
decline seems less likely—though there 
is little reason to expect an increase. 
Bowater has turned some of its surplus 
newsprint capacity to making other 
types of paper, where profit margins are 
higher and where older machines, 
already heavily written down in the 
books, have been put to better use. But 
this, too, is a highly competitive market, 
especially in packaging papers, and 
recently there has been a marked reduc- 
tion in profit margins; if Bowater 
Eburite is to achieve another increase in 
sales volume it may again have to be 
at the expense of these margins. 

Thus, highly geared as the Bowater 
equity is, there is no immediate sign of 
growth. This suggests that American 
investors, who already own about 21 per 
cent of the ordinary capital, will not be 
such eager buyers of the stock as they 
were two years or so ago. Nevertheless, 
Bowater Paper has so far come through 
a recession in the industry in a better 
shape than it was at one time reasonable 
to expect. 


MARKS AND SPENCER 


A‘ a pacemaker among the cash 
multiple retailers, Marks and 
Spencer has few rivals within challeng- 
ing distance. Its watchword last year 
was lower prices, and lower prices have 
not meant a drop in the value of mer- 
chandise turned over or in_ profit 
margins. Last year, sales rose by £4 
million to £134 million; gross profits 
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jumped from £16,109,709 to £17,053,107; 
and the margin of profit increased from 
12.4 to 12.7 per cent. This vindicates 
those who have maintained that Marks 
and Spencer’s 5s. ordinary shares are 
gowth equities. Their yield reflects this 
status: the ordinary dividend has been 
raised from 32} to 375 per cent, yet on 
the new dividend the non-voting 5s. “A” 
ordinary units yield a mere 2.9 per cent. 
Marks and Spencer’s net profits have 
risen sharply, thanks to the changes in 
profits tax last year and in income tax 
this year. The total tax bill is down 
from £7,950,000 to £7,350,000 and as 
depreciation and the provision for re- 
pairs are scarcely altered, net profits have 
jumped from £6,192,665 to £7,708,715. 
The net ordinary dividend absorbs 
£4,071,142, but it is still covered 1} times 
by earnings. Yet another scrip issue in 
“A” ordinary shares—this time in the 
ratio of one for five—is on its. way. and 
as they have done in practically every 
year since the war investors are antici- 
pating a still bigger effective dividend. 


BOOTS PURE DRUG 


HE ordinary dividend of Boots Pure 
. Drug is a little disappointing. 
There had been hopes that the directors 
would’ maintain the 1957-58 rate of 18 
per cent on the capital as increased by 
the 25 per cent scrip issue—although 
they had clearly said that the bigger 
interim payments were designed simply 
to reduce the disparity between the 
interim and final dividends. A final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent for the year to March 
31st sets the full year’s distribution at 16 
per cent, against the equivalent of 14.4 
per cent. On this dividend the 5s. ordi- 
nary units at 23s. 9d. yield 3.4 per cent. 

This puts the shares in the same class 
as Marks and Spencer, with growth in 
cash trading, in profits and dividends 
being. valued as an almost automatic 
assumption by investors. Perhaps the 
latest results from Boots lend a little less 
strength to that assumption than Marks 
and Spencer’s. Boots’ profits before tax 
have fallen from  £5,057,350 to 
£4,997,839, and even though this can be 
entirely attributed to stock losses of 
£350,000 from the reductions in pur- 
chase tax in 1958, it does point the moral 
that cash trading carries a comparative 
low margin of profit and that it costs 
money to expand sales. For the equity 
shareholder the reduction in tax by 
virtue of which net profits have increased 
from £2,095,176 to £2,442,241 is very 
welcome, for it leaves the dividend 
covered nearly twice by earnings. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


= was the 100 per cent scrip issue 
proposed by the directors of Rolls- 
Royce rather than the 1958 profit figures 
and the repetition of the 20 per cent 
ordinary dividend that caught the in- 
vestors’ fancy this week. The directors 
made a strong disclaimer on the dividend 
implications of the scrip issue.and they 
made it clear that the increase in the 
authorised capital did not presage a cash 
iSsue. The excitement in the market 
seems to have been overdone, for the 
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cover on the ordinary dividend, after 
research and development expenditure 
has been written down, is now slender. 
Surely investors must realise that any 
scope for further increases in the divi- 
dend is limited by the fact that Rolls- 
Royce will have to continue to write big 
sums off its privately financed develop- 
ments. 

The preliminary report for 1958 makes 
it clear that it was research expenditure 
and a higher charge for depreciation that 
stood between the company and the 
achievement of a higher level of profits. 
Sales rose by about £44 million to £96} 
million, but an extra £500,000 for depre- 
ciation and the switch in emphasis from 
military to civil aero engines, upon which 
the future prosperity of this division 
obviously rests, that is reflected in the 
increase in development expenditure 
from £4,631,414 to £5,836,724, brought 
profits down by £233,354 to £2,086,980. 

There are two ways of looking at this 
research expenditure. Ordinary account- 
ing procedure suggests that it-should be 
written off as it is incurred against cur- 
rently earned profits. But investors may 
feel that given Rolls-Royce’s record of 
achievements in engine design and pro- 
duction in the past, it in a sense 
guarantees future profitability. That 
assumption and the prospect that the 
market price will be less “heavy” was 
reflected in the jump of 3s. 9d. to 
roIs. 3d. in the £1 ordinary units. The 
yield is now only 3.9 per cent. 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE 


T= fall from £806,000 to £614,000 in 


the net profits of Bristol Aeroplane 
last year has brought the earnings cover 
on the unchanged ordinary dividend of 
Io per cent down to under 1} times. 
But shareholders may perhaps feel re- 
lieved that profits have not declined even 
more sharply, as last November the com- 
pany gave a warning about redundancy 
and only last week another aircraft com- 
pany, de Havilland, passed its dividend. 
Presumably Bristol’s profits are still be- 
ing underpinned by its aero engine and 
missile interests, and last year its trad- 
ing income was barely 3} per cent down 
at £2,488,000 (against £2,581,000). But 
the rise in depreciation and in interest 
charges more than offset the saving in 
tax. This must reflect Bristol’s reliance 
on overdraft facilities to finance its work- 
ing capital commitments. The Ios. 
shares hardened on the results and now 
stand at par. But Bristol has a massive 
financial problem on its hands as well as 
a commercial problem of selling more 
Britannias. 


ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


yg ieee the higher profits of Rugby 
Portland Cement the advance in 
trading profits now reported by Asso- 
ciated Portland Cement—the “Blue 
Circle ” group—will occasion little sur- 
prise. Last year Associated Portland’s 
trading profits rose by 3 per cent from 
£14,627,419 to £15,069,644 but its net 
profits declined slightly from £4,653,136 
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to £4,593,309. But the 
profits of the subsidiary, 


Portland, were nearly 12 per cent 


higher ‘at £4,309,784 (against £3.8<2 

and net profits ndeninaalt fone tia 
to £1,386,060. The decision to raise 
Associated Portland’s ordinary dividend 
from 9 per cent to 12- per cent js 
justified by these results. The directors 
also intend to make a 25 per cent scrip 
issue. This announcement is &tcom- 
panied by the usual warning about draw- 
ing any implications about future divi- 
dends, but shareholders will note that 
the dividends on the larger capital 
equivalent to’ the current rate is 9 3/5 
per cent and in view of the earnings 
cover of 33 times there should be no 
difficulty in rounding this payment up 
to a higher figure. That possibility is 
well discounted in the yield of 3.7 per 
cent offered by the £1 ordinary shares of 
Associated Portland Cement at the 
current price of 65s. 


trading 


THE RANK ORGANISATION 


(| aes is a subsidiary of the 
Rank Organisation. Since 1948 both 
companies have been members of the 
Circuits Management Association 
scheme, which pooled profits from the 
Gaumont and Odeon cinema circuits and 
divided them 58.23 per cent to Rank 
Organisation and 41.77 per cent to 
Gaumont-British. A large number of 
cinemas in both circuits are for sale, and 
so the scheme has been extended (for 
50 years) and the profit-sharing arrange- 
ments revised. The new scheme gives 
563 per cent of the cinema profits to the 
‘Rank Organisation and 43} per cent to 
Gaumont-British, irrespective of the 
number of cinemas closed by each 
circuit. This treats the group’s cinema 
interests as _ essentially indivisible: 
rationalisation that cuts out unprofitable 
halls means more profit for all that are 
left, GB or Odeon. So it leaves the 
division of cinema revenue practically 
where it was. 

In addition, the two companies will in 
future share in the group’s other interests 
—commercial television, manufacture of 
equipment, gramophone records, relay 
wireless and relay television—in the 
same §6}/433 ratio. The investments 
of the two companies will be redistri- 
buted at current values to fit this new 
formula. Thus, Gaumont-British will 
have a 433 per cent interest in the share- 
holding in Southern Television. To 
facilitate this arrangement, the ordinary 
capital of British and Dominions Film, 
previously owned as to 74 per cent by 
the Rank Organisation and 26 per cent 
by Gaumont-British, will be rearranged 
in the 563/433 ratio and that subsidiary 
will acquire the two companies’ present 
interests in Southern Television. 

With cinemas becoming less and less 
profitable and the group’s other inter- 
ests becoming of growing importance, 
some rational scheme to share invest- 
ments and earnings was desirable. How 
far an internal reorganisation scheme of 
this kind affects one partner vis 4 vis 
the other is not clear. On the face of it, 
the minority shareholders in Gaumont- 
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British do not appear to be the losers. 
The market’s reaction was to leave Rank 


‘Organisation 5s. ordinary shares a mere 


iid. lower at 12s. 9d. and to mark up 
Gaumont-British 10s. units by 9d. to 
148. 103d. 


GUEST, KEEN AND 
NETTLEFOLDS 


ITHOUT the inclusion of John 
Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works, 
bought back from ISHRA at the end 
of 1955, the trading profits of Guest, 
Keen and Nettlefolds group would have 
contracted in 1958 from the record level 
reached in the previous year. Financial 
stringency in 1957 prevented the fund- 
ing of this subsidiary’s large outstanding 
debts to ISHRA and no plans for fund- 
ing them have yet been brought for- 
ward. But the directors have gone ahead 
with a big development plan. This pro- 
gramme is in its early stages, but John 
Lysaght’s latest results, which show that 
trading profits in the year to January 3rd 
jumped by £1,196,225 to £4,716,986, are 
encouraging. The trading profits of 
the GKN group as a whole rose by 
£454,779 to £31,019,363, so that the 
profits of members of the group other 
than John Lysaght’s fell—but, in view 
of the recession in the economy that is 
not surprising. 

A rise in investment income, a fall in 
interest disbursements and a reduction 
of £438,235 to £12,817,339 in tax have 
resulted in a sharp rise in net profits 
from £10,199,747 to £11,243,342. Allow- 
ing for the three for ten scrip issue, the 
ordinary dividend has effectively been 
raised from 11} per cent to 13 per cent, 
and it is covered three times by earnings. 
The dividend is certainly conservative, 
but big profit rétentions are still the 
order of the day for steel and allied 
concerns. At 62s. 14d. the £1 ordinary 
units yield 4} per cent. 


SEARS HOLDINGS 


As controller and manager of an indus- 
trial empire embraciMg more than 
twenty companies, Mr Charles Clore, 
chairman of Sears Holdings. has been 
intent on consolidating the businesses 
and interests he acquired as a financier 
rather than on buying new ones. In 
his statement with the full accounts of 
Sears for 1958 he says that he does not 
intend to pay a price for new interests 
“which discounts the future too. fully.” 
Over the past twelve-months he and his 
colleagues have studied “ numerous pro- 
positions *” both here and in America, 
but none of them had been found really 
Suitable. Mr Clore now appears to be 
looking for businesses. that will easily 
knit in with those he already possesses. 
Sears has been husbanding its liquid 
fesources by ploughing back profits, by 
selling some of its less profitable retail 
shops, and by keeping a tight control 
on stocks ; despite an outlay of £2 million 
On fixed assets last year, it added another 
£2,500,000 to its liquid holdings, which 
now stand at nearly £8 million. Mr Clore 
Points out that Sears is strongly placed 
t© acquire new businesses and it looks 
as if his thoughts are turning towards 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


straightforward cash offers rather than 
bids through the offer of Sears “A” 
shares. 


1957 1958 


Gross profits : £ £ 
British Shoe .......... 3,086,000 3,208,000 
Bentley Group........ 2,087,000 2,228,000 
Other interests ....... 1,536,000 1,688,000 

WO igc sec ck Skeets 6,709,000 7,124,000 


The Sears business in its present form 
continues to expand and last year its net 
profits rose from  £2,635,127 to 
£3,323,773. The ordinary dividend, in- 
creased from 22} per cent to 25 per cent, 
is covered over twice and shareholders 
no doubt have noticed that the announce- 
ment of a 25 per cent scrip issue has not 
been accompanied by the usual dividend 
disclaimer. Sales of the British Shoe 
Corporation, which contributed 45 per 
cent of Sears’ total profits, reached a new 
peak last year ; it increased its share of 
the market ; and its profits are expected 
to advance again this year. Bentley 
Engineering, which contributed 31 per 
cent of total. profits, achieved record 
sales of hosiery machinery last year and 
its order books are such that Mr Clore 
is able to forecast another satisfactory 
year with some confidence. The Furness 
group has received few orders for new 
ships, but shipbuilding itself contributes 
a small proportion of the profits of this 
section of the business, the bulk coming 
from sales of electrical equipment, motor 
vehicles and structural steel. The §s. 
“A” non-voting shares, having enjoyed 
a strong rise in recent months, stand at 
20s. and yield 6} per cent. 


WIGGINS TEAPE 


: peaes year the. consolidated trading 
profits of Wiggins Teape fell by 
only. £185,979 to £3,187,;576. That is 
in line with the directors’ forecast 
last November — that. profits would 
not be much less than in 1957. 
In the first half of 1958, profits 
fell from £2,112,079. to £1,930,567 as 
profit margins had narrowed—as they 
have throughout the paper industry— 
and as losses had been incurred on the 
starting up of new plant. But the fall 
in profits in the second half of the year 
of only £4,467 to £1,257,009 clearly sup- 
ports the directors’ assurance that these 
losses (amounting in all to £300,000 last 
year) are not now being made “in the 
aggregate.” Net profits have gone up 
from £1,949,724 to £1,955,896, as tax has 
fallen sharply, by £394,090 to £1,299,853, 
so that the earnings cover on the un- 
changed ordinary dividend of 17} per 
cent has improved to 1} times. But the 
yield of 6 per cent on the £1 ordinary 
units at 58s. shows that investors are 
still rightly taking a cautious view of 
the prospects of an industry that has 
capacity to share and in which profit 
margins are vulnerable. 


RICHARD COSTAIN 


ICHARD COSTAIN, the contractors, have 
announced an increase in profits and 

an effective increase in the ordinary divi- 
dend for the second year in succession. 
Gross profits at £609,761 for 1958, 


despite a doubled charge for deprecia- 
tion, compare with £521,501 for 1957 


683 


and £425,509 for 1956. By comparison, 
Taylor Woodrow reported a slight fall in 
gross profits from £1,284,673 to 
£1,199,135, and George Wimpey one 
from £2,409,947 to £2,328,028. Cos- 
tain’s dividend on the capital as increased 
by the 100 per cent scrip issue is 1§ per 
cent ; the equivalent dividend last year 
was II} per cent, and in 1956 73 per 
cent. Thus the directors seem to be 
following a.noticeably more liberal divi- 
dend policy; the present dividend is still 
covered over three times, and at 74s. 6d. 
the £1 ordinary units yield 4 per cent. 

About 65 per cent of Richard Costain’s 
work was abroad in 1958—much of it in 
Africa. One immediate benefit of this 
shown in the accounts is the reduction 
in the tax charge by £20,000. Moreover, 
profit margins on work done abroad are 
rather higher than those at home—some 
compensation for the greater risks in- 
volved. Iraq has reminded British com- 
panies of the political risks in some 
foreign contracts and Costain has had to 
write off its investments there. At home, 
it and the other big contractors have 
been little harmed by the. recession. 
There has been a decline in orders for 
new factories, but the long interval be- 
tween placing an order and completing 
the contract prevents that decline from 
having any immediate effect on profits, 
while the continued high level of house 
building—despite some shortage of 
mortgage funds last year—has helped to 
balance the fall in factory building. The 
road building programme, though not a 
source of much profit to most contrac- 
tors, has helped to keep their labour 
force employed, though many of the con- 
tractors. believe that they have the re- 
sources to maintain a larger programme 
than the present one. The National 
Coal Board’s decision to limit the output 
of opencast coal has meant that these 
contracts no longer seem likely to offer 
satisfactory profits and Costain has had 
to allow for an expected loss on its Acorn 
Bank opencast contract. 


BURMAH OIL 


Ba OIL gives a widespread interest 
across the oil industry. It offers an 
indirect participation in the Royal 
Dutch/Shell group and an even bigger 
one in British Petroleum. Much of the 
figuring of the worth of Burmah’s {£1 
ordinary units begins with a valuation 
at market prices of these two invest- 
ments, but in the Far East Burmah’s own 


. marketing operations are of growing 


importance. Out of a gross income of 
£16,492,009 in 1958 (against £15,780,504 
in 1957) trading profits after depre- 
ciation amounted to [5,587,701 and 
trade. investments: produced a further 
£2,478,945. Turnover rose in India 
by 43 per cent, and in Burma by 
84 per cent. Shortages of tin- 
plate for packing kerosene, exchange 
difficulties and transport problems 
limited the rise in turnover to 2} per 
cent in Pakistan. 





Company Affairs continued on p. 686 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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_High | 


17 


102% 
1067, 
10178 
74\4 


110 


169'4 
11834 
59 


Ath. Topeka. ..| 
Can. Pacific. ... 
Pennsylvania. .. 
Union Pacific . 
Amer. Electric. 

















| 34 | 34'4 | Col. Palmolive . 
| §2! a* | 527, | Crown Zeller. . 
Am. Tel. & Tel../246 (245'g | Distillers Seag.. 
Cons. Edison ..| 64g | 63!2 | Douglas 

Int. Tel. & Tel..| 4535 
Standard Gas . 


a FUNDS 


ND 
GUARANTEED 
—— 
War Loan 3%...... 1955-59 ls 
Funding 2'2%....... 1956-61 
Exchequer 2%.......-- 1960 
Exchequer 3%........- 1960 
Conversion 4'2%......- 1962- 
Exchequer 3%...... 1962-63 
Exchequer 2'2% ... . 1963-64 
Conversion 434% ...--- 1963 
Conversion 4% .....- 1964 | 
Savings Bonds 3%. . . 1955-65 
Funding 3%......-- 1959-69 | 
Funding 4%...-.--- 1960-90 | 


Savings Bonds 3%. . . 1960-70 
Savings Bonds 2'2% . 1964-67 


| Savings Bonds 3%... 1965-75 


Exchequer 5'2% ......- 1966 
Funding 3%......-- 1966-68 
Victory 4% .......- 1920-76 
Conversion 3'3%......- 1969 
Conversion 5'4%......- 1974 
Treasury 3'9%...... 1977-80 
Treasury 30% scene 1979-81 
Funding 5'2%......- 1982-84 
Redemption 3% .... 1986-96 
Funding 3! ay bide 1999-2004 
Consols 4%. .after Feb. 1957 
War Loan Ri 2% .-after 1952 


Conv. 3'3%. ‘after Apr. 1961 
ee ae after Apr. 1966 
Consols 2' 3% DSS hie he tipemlce 
Treasury 2'2% after Apr. 1975 
British Electric $37 1967-69 
British Electric 3%. .! 
British Electric 3%. . 1974-77 
British Electric “2 % 1974-79 1974-79 
British Electric 3'2% 

British Gas 4% ..... saan 
British = 314%... . 1969-71 
British Gas 3% ..... 1990-95 
Brit. Transport 3%. . 1968-73 
Brit. Transport St i 1972-77 
Brit. Transport me. 


DOMINION AND COLONIAL 
Pi GS. «6c veanewhaees sic 196 
A er Ree 
| Ceylon 4% ......... sidneceseds 
| Jamaica 6% 













283, | 287, |Boeing........) 
297%, | 29'2 |Celanese...... | 312 | 
174 | 1733 |Cheysler ...... | 65 





314 | 339 | East. Kodak .._| 


United Corpn. | 94 914 | Ford Motor ... 


Western Union 3675 38! 


Alcoa 


Aluminium . 
Amer. Can.. 
Am. Smelting. 
os —- 


Beck oy 


* Ex dividend. + Tax free. + Assumed average life 9 years. § Less tax at 7s. 9d. in €. 


{c) Year's dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. 


Gen. Electric . 








| Bit, | B53, | General Foods . 
29° | 2734 General ers 4914 
4 -| 43% | 4234 | Goodyear ..... 144 
| 46% | 467g | Gulf Oil....... 11334 
| 50 | 48'g | Heinz......... #7! 
| 4s 655, | int. Bus. Mach.. See «| 
| SO* | St%_ | int. Harvester . 4i', | 





(p) Unassented stock. 
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New Zealand 6%. ...........06- 
| Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ..... 
Southern Rhodesia 2'3%......... 


CORPORATION ANC 
| PUBLIC BOARDS 
Agricultural Mortgage 5'2%...... 
Birmingham 534%. .........00005 
BN Mtn tas oweed awasti chpacue 
Peer TIS eee Te 
Corporation of London 5'4%..... 
RR | Se ee een 
Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%..... 


FOREIGN BONDS 
German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)... . 
German 5'2% 1930 (Enfaced 4',%) 
Greek 7% Refugee ...........04-5- 
| Japan 5% (Enfaced) 
Jagan 67 (Enfaced) . ... . 0.500 siccccce 
Uruguay 3'!,% Bonds (Assented) 


NEW YORK ogee | PRICES 


BOUTAWAM | 
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Procter Gamble 


3 
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Sears Roebuck. 
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Rub 
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20th Cent. Fox. | 
Union Carbide. | 





10 b | Lewis's Investment ... 
b | Marks & Spencer ‘A’... 
22'5 b United Drapery ...... 5/- 
13's @ | Woolworth.......... 5/- 
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capitalisation. {§ 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent 








ORDINARY 








ge ee 


STOCKS 
STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING 
Colvillag 3.5 .cbeeasan él 
Dorman Long ........- él 
Steel Co. of Wales..... fi | 
Stewarts & Lieyds ..... él | 
John Summers......... £1 
United Steel .......... él 
John Brown..... ws cease é\ 
Cammell Laird ....... 5/- 
Swan Hunter.......... él 
VOIR :s eck ctv coocas’s él 
DOE 3 von 0 onageaynccte 
Coventry: Gauge 
Alfred Herbert ........ £ 
Ransome & Marles.... 
Renold Chains. ........ 
Allied tron weed 
Babcock & Wilcox. .... £1 
hn Thompson Dé so bia 5/- 
ube Investments. ..... fl 
BUILDING, etc. 
Associated Portland . ..£1 
British Plaster Board. 10/- 
Richard Costain ....... £ 
Crittall Manufacturing. ~ 
London Brick ......... 
Wall Paper Defd....... ri 
CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT- 
Albright & Wilson... .5/- 
Borax Defd........... S/- 
| Brit. ind. Plastics ..... 2/- 
eee ae re éi 
Cadac osecevaceeees ea tl 
international Paints .. .4/- 
| Monsanto..........-. 5/- 
Pinchin Johnson ..... 10/- 
ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 

Pa 8) ABR. 5. ccgiei deuce él 

9'2b | B.LC.C. ¢ 

2'2@ | Decca Record ....... 

S Ob BIRR 6 a 0ce 6s chen 10/- 
English Electric........ él 
| General Electric ....... él 

EE, aces ctdccds 7 

b A. APOGEE <5 5.4505 ceed fl 

MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 

| British Motor ........ 5/- 

Ford [eter . .. ccc. os a 

| Leyland Motor ........ él 

Rootes Motors ....... 4/- 
Standard Motor ...... 5/- | 

Dunlop Rubber...... 10/- 
Joseph Lucas .......... él | 
Pressed Steel. ........ 5/- | 


Triplex Holdings ....10/- | 56/- 


Bristol Aeroplane. .. . 10/- 





| De Havilland.......... é\ 
Dowty Group....... 10/- 
Hawker Siddeley ...... él 
Rolls-Royce ........... £1 

PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper ........£1 
Albert E. Reed ........£1 
GORD Kincade éseku él 

| Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 5/- 
Odhams Press....... 10/- 

TEXTILES 
| £-O 0. Comts..aosceess éi 
@ | Fine Spinners ......... él 
| Lancashire Cotton ..... fi 
Patons & Baldwins ..... él 

| Salts (Saltaire)........ 5/- 
Woolcombers......... £1 
Bradford Dyers...,....£1 
Calico Printers ........ £ 
Courtaulds............ 
jute Industries. ...... 10/- 
Saree éi 


b | Boots Pure Drug ..... 5/- 
a | Debenhams ......... 10/- 
GAPS AT os. oe tees - 





+t Ex all. (a) Interim dividend. 
or 3 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. 
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YGRER STOCKS 





4 | 40/9 18!3, 4 
a We 123 


07/6 \160/- |t32-35¢ t41-17¢ | Equity & Law ........ 8/6 
m/6 (92/6 40 a} 60 b/| Legal & General...... 5/- 
\0/- 114/6 t20 a/ t50 LOUD cadtdsgaceiorees 5/- 
BI/6 (210/- |tl47!n¢ t162'2 ¢ | Prudential ‘A’........ 4/- 
r/6 | 78/6 8 a Royal Exchange. ....... él 
2B/T, | 16/2"4 5 a| Bowmaker........... 5/- | 27/10'2 
N/M, | 21/3 Tila ae Banking..... 5/- 


wo/3 13/6 16 b 
9/6 | 34/9 17! b | 
15/3 | 12/6 10 c¢ 








B/3 | 19/6 2!2 b | 
17/6 | 14/7!q 55i2¢ | 
N/- | 22/6 iS ¢ 
35/10. 23/41. | 20 ¢ 
Nj- | 10/6 7 b 
83/3 | 74/9 96b 
2/4, | 18/10! 5 a 
ne | 18/I1', 2'2a 
@/6 | 42/- 7°5b 
12/9 | 10/10!, we | 
M/- | 43/9 10 a 
U/3 | 23/10!,; 6236 
16/3 | 14/71, | 6 a 
@/- | 54/- 10 a 
14/10!) | 12/7! 10 b 
98/3 77/6 74 a 
15/6 | 100/- 17 b 


59/7!, 52/4! tI7'2 c 
9/3 | 36/6 5 a 
9/- (54/3 | 8a 


THE ACTUARIES’ 
(December 31, 









Prices, 1959 hee Two ORDINARY 
Dividends 
_— | @ &) © far 
High Low | " 
% BANKING 
w/- | 54/- 6 a Barclays fl 
$0/I'. | 40/3 434 Lloyds... ; 
70/6 | 60/I'2 63,4 | Midland . 
G/- | 54/- 42.4 | National Provincial .... 
0/3 | 52/9 5 a Westminster ‘B’.. £1 
97/6 | 68/9 Jina Se aae ace 
25/6 17/- 6a FUR Seecdewes ..5/- 
“/6 31/7'4 5 a | Com. Bk. of Scot. ‘A’ 10/- 
B/- | 67/6 7 a Royal Bank of Scotland.f£l 
g/- | 37/9 4a | Barclays D.C.O. ....... él 
a9 | 43/9 7,4 | Chartered Bank ....... él 
iq | £275, | $2°10c | $2-25c | Royal Bank of Canada. $10 
D2l'5ig ure $1-60c | $1-65¢ | Bank of Montreal..... $10 
He $:..€ | Bank of New S. Wales.£20 | 
8h 32/3 4a Bank of Ldn. & S. Amer. £1 | 
FINANCIAL 
4/3 | 28/4!2 224 | Alexanders ........... él | 
#/6 | 42/6 5 a|\ | National Discount ‘B’ . .£1 
%/- | 49/- 64a Union Discount ....... él 


Employers Liability ....£1 


Cable & Wireless..... 5/- 


FOOD, DRINK 
AND TOBACCO 
Allied Bakeries ‘A’... .5/- 





| Beecham Group...... 5/- 
| International Tea ..... 5/- 
Ty GM IE oS dudicoses 
WEES asecesiccdcce 10/- 
Schweppes........... 5/- 
FRRe SEUSS vececcecscs él 
\ AIUROUNE sect weededeed 
| SIRS oka be vas btak gees 
Distillers . 
Flowers 
Guinness 


10/- 
Ind Coope & oa ~~ 
Watney Mann Defd. ...£1 


Whitbread ‘A’ ........ él 
Brit. Amer. Tobacco . a 
eS 10/- 
Imperial Tobacco ...... él 


1957 = 100) 





2 


Commercial Union... .5/- | 


BET. “AY Defd, ...... 5/- | 39/ 


| Land Securities...... 10/- | 
London & County ...10/- | 





Price, 


May 6, May 13, | May 13, 


1959 





43/- 
| 46/9 


£30116, £31716* 
£2191 645, £217 i6¢t 
347, | 36! 


| 36/10!, 


34/3 
| 48/9 
| 56/- 
| 44/- 
135/- 
177/6 
265/- 
113/- 
237/6 
107/6 


27/4'2_ 


| 31/6 

1153/6 

| 38/- 

| 15/3" 
21/3 

| 16/6 


15/934 | 


61/3 
14/10! 
97/9 
115/6 

| 54/6 
44/9* 

58/6 
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Price Index Average Yield per cent 
GROUP Be 
Apr. 29, | Mar. 31, | Apr. 28, | Apr. 29, | Mar. 31, 
1958 1959 | «1959 | 1959 
in As - : ee —_——_—— —_ 
FINANCIAL :— ; | 
MOL’... tciwaces aes 100-6 158-8 | 169-2 5 4:20 4:04 
Insurance (Industrial Ord.). | 103-9 138-0 | 142:°0 | 6 5-25 5-03 
Investment trusts......... 109-4 149-8 160-6 5 4-06 3-87 
conpaniés......o. 112-9 | 193-3 | 197-2 |. 4 3:74 | 3-73 
INDUSTRIALS :— 
rical engineering ..... 101-8 134-2 138-3 5-63 4:54 4:49 
DMBTING .. oacaescee’e 103-5 129-3 135-8 5-68 4-90 4°66 
and aircraft . 98-6 132-5 HI1-1 6°56 5-72 5-50 
Shipbuilding......... 91-7 104-2 109-2 8-37 7-12 6-80 
MUNTRs sa ccaee 91-4 131-4 133-3 | 10-50 7-94 7-82 
ee 105-2 144-9 149-7 6-88 5-12 4:97 
97-2 132-8 135-8 4:40 3-44 3-37 
90-2 118-3 125-5 9-85 7-54 7-07 
92:0 116-9 128-5 8-82 6-58 5-97 
113-6 141-6 148-0 5-02 4-15 3-98 
103-4 107-7 112-1 6-33 6-11 5-91 
95-5 104-9 106-4 7-55 5:77 5-63 
Ordinary, all classes 103-5 134-8 140-9 6-60 *27 5-10 
MOREE «ea cieusunte 100-9 103-0 103-7 6°31 “18 6:14 
Debenture ............. 104-9 108-8 108-4 6-17 “95 5:97 
Tetal—Copitar Goods ..... 100-6 131-7 137-6 6-68 5-26 
Total—Consumption Goods. | 104-6 151-2 158-4 6:97 4:95 
Stivigvissi. 111-6 4:99 4:85 


** Yields based on assumed dividends:—British Motor, 20!3%. 
National Provincial, 



























M.I., 20%. 
Steel Co. of Wales, 9%. 


Prices, 1959 
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165/- 
113/9 

| 49/41, 
27/- 
111/10! 
| 61/6 


119/41, 
57/54 
121/3 
$1543, 
| 7/10! | 
73/\', | 
15/- 
49/41, 
8/3 
47/6 
11 /4ly | 
23/- 
22/3 
16/- 
1/3 





52/6 


STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 


Indicator* | Yield % 
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ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc, Brit. Picture . ee 
British Match 


British Oxygen ........ fl 
British Ropes ........ 2/6 
tea clécckec 10/- 
Hoover ‘A’ .......... ~ 
Hudson's Bay ......... él 
Rank Organisation . . .-5/- 
ee 5/- | 
Thomas Tilling ........ él 
| Turner & Newall ...... £1 | 
Se ee él 
United Glass ......... | 
United Molasses ..... 10/- 
| British Petroleum. ..... él 
Burmah Oil........... él 
| Royal Dutch ........ 20 fi. 
| Shell Transport........ él 
| Uleramar ........0. 10/- 
| Wakefield:C.C....... 10/- 
SHIPPING 
Brit. & Com'wealth. .10/- 
MN araivicasdacwed él 
Furness Withy ........ fi 
London & Overseas... .5/- 
4 to) “Sree £1 |} 
Reardon Smith ...... 10/- 
GN EE kxcccecheces fl 
MINES 
Anglo-American ..... 10/- 
| General Mining........ fl 
| Union Corporation ...2/6 
Daggafontein......... 5/- 
Free State Geduld ....5/- 
Hartebeestfontein ...10/- 
President Brand ...... 5/- 
Western Holdings ....5/- 
Consolidated Zinc ...:. él 


De Beers Defd. Reg. . .5/- 
International Nickel .n.p.v. 
gee 4/- 
Rhod. Anglo-Amer. . . 10/- 
Rhod. Selection Tst. ..5/- 


Rio Tinto Reg. ...... 10/- 
Roan Antelope ....... 5/- 
Tanganyika Cons..... 10/- 
WG dacavccczescce 


TEA AND RUBBER 
Cons. Tea & Lands..... él 


Jokai (Assam).......... él 
Nuwara Eliya.......... fl 
Grand Central ....... 2/- 
London Asiatic ....... 2/- 
United Serdang....... 2/- 
United Sua Betong..... él 


Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1 


LONDON 


The Economist Indicator 








6 

7 

8 230-4 
| 230 
2 

3 


Ord. 


| Indext 
231-3 


231-2 


230-3 
230-8 


“@we 








| 425 
| Indus- 
| trials 


~ AprillS | 60-73 | 
22 | 61-67 


61-70 
61-66 


13 | 62-11 


Land Securities, 6%. 
Triplex, 27'2%. 


— 
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The tax free ordinary dividend has 
been raised from 2s. 7d. to 2s. 9d. per 
share, absorbing £5,666,312 from a net 
profit of £7,506,141. A one for one scrip 
issue has been proposed, following the 
writing up of the value of the company’s 
holding of British Petroleum stock from 
tos. to 20s. per share. At the current 
price of 80s. the £1 ordinary shares 
yield 5.6 per cent. There is still a major 
capital commitment hanging over 
Burmah Oil: under its agreement with 
the Indian Government it has agreed to 
provide up to £10 million towards the 
cost of a new pipeline and the chairman, 
Mr W. E. Eadie, hopes to be able to 
report progress on the. discussions about 
this finance at the general meeting. 


BRITISH MOTOR 


A’ least 10 per cent is the BMC 
directors’ forecast of the final divi- 
dend on the ordinary capital as increased 
by the three for ten scrip issue. That 
means that the total ordinary dividend 
for 1958-59 will be raised from an effec- 
tive 13.46 per cent to at least 15.77 per 
cent on the new capital. That in itself 
is not a prospect for investors to become 
excited about, for last year’s dividend was 
covered nearly three times by earnings, 
and the boom in the motor industry is 
now adding to profits. But the announce- 
ment certainly leaves room for a higher 
final dividend than 10 per cent in 
November. After a further small 
improvemeat to 16s. 1o}d., the §s. 
ordinary units yield 6.1 per cent. 


ROWNTREE 


A YEAR ago the chairman of Rowntree 
and Company, Mr L. Owen, told 
shareholders that the sharp rise in the 
price of cocoa had cut into profit mar- 
. gins, but that earnings in the first few 
months of last year were not discour- 
aging. The spot price of cocoa rose from 
£3033 at the beginning of January to a 
peak of £403} at the end of May before 
falling to £3343 by the end of December, 

and over the year ‘to December 31st 
~ Rowntree’s trading profits were ’ only 
£103,597 lower at-£3,970,295. The ordi- 
nary dividend of 13 per -cént -(against 
114 per terit) absorbs a mere £195,313 
out of a net profit of £1,296,299. That 
payment may seem to the directors to be 
' in line with the earlier statement that, 
although the weight-of capital spending 


would lighten following the completion. 
of the factory at Fawdon, the expansion , 


of the business and the renewal of plant 
would: continue tO require “ consider- 
able ” outlays, but it sadly disappointed 
. the stock market.. The £1 shares were 
marked down by-4s. 73d. to 90s. 7}d., to 
yield a bare 3 per cent. ~ 


LISTER AND COMPANY 


Sta process towards greater concentra- 
tion in the woollen industry has 
been enlivened by a series of competing 
bids for the 1,425,000 ordinary shares 
of £1 each in Lister and Company, 
which spins silk and artificial silk as well 
as woollens. West Riding Worsted and 
Woollen was the first bidder, offering an 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


exchange of shares. That offer was 
withdrawn after Homfray and Com- 
pany made a bid of 19s. in cash 
for each of the ordinary shares. 
That offer, too, was withdrawn and 
the field has at the moment been 
left open to Mr I. E. Kornberg and Mr 
J. Segal, who own a substantial group 
of textile manufacturing companies in 
Yorkshire. Through S. G. Warburg, 
they are offering 21s. in cash for each of 
the ordinary shares. Since this bout of 
bid and counter bid began, the market 
price of the Lister shares has risen from 
13s. 44d. to 18s. od. 


UNITED SUA BETONG 


I" their jubilee review the directors of 
United Sua Betong take a cautiously 


optimistic view of the outlook for the 


natural rubber industry, pointing out 
that the economic recovery in Europe 
and the pursuit of full employment 
policies has led to the absorption of all 
the natural and synthetic rubber that 
could be produced. They note, too, 
that the science of genetics has helped 
to raise yields on natural rubber and that 
its processing has markedly improved. 
United Sua Betong, under its chair- 
man, Sir John Hay, has been pressing 
ahead with a big planting programme, 
and last year its planted acreage went 
up by 604 acres to 37,461 acres and this 
year’s plan is to clear and to plant a 
further 568 acres. Last year 1,049 acres 
were replanted and 500 acres of young 
rubber trees brought into tapping. 
Yields per acre have been rising sharply 
—from 735 lb in 1956 through 827 Ib 
in 1957 to 845 Ib last year and the total 


‘rubber crop rose from 22,760,000 Ib to 


a fresh peak of 22,777,500 lb. The 
directors, however, estimate that only 
22 million Ib will be harvested this 
year. The tea plantations did not fare 
so well; there were long periods of 
drought and output fell from 2,154,500 
Ib to 1,827,000 Ib, but a slightly higher 
crop is forecast this year. In all, the 
immediate prospect seems favourable. 
The rise in rubber shares has carried the 


‘£1 ordinary units up to 88s. 3d., bringing 


the yield on the maintained dividend of 
50 per cent down to 114 per cent. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


wo unit trusts have announced block 
offers of one million units. The 
managers of the Bank Insurance group 
offered and secured subscriptions for one 
million units in Investment-Trust-Units 
at 14s. 3d. xd. This trust invests in the 
equities of British investment trusts and 
has an exceptional record of growth, 
which partly derives from the gearing of 


.the underlying securities. At the offer 


price the yield is only £3-9s. per cent. 

The Atomic, Electronic and General 
Unit Trust has an appeal all of its own 
for the managers have carried the search 
for capital gain to its logical conclusion, 
investing in “growth” shares with 
slender yields. The trust itself re-invests 
all the net dividends which it receives. 
If the dividends were distributed, they 
would give a yield of 34 per cent on the 
offer price of 12s. 8d. 
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FIRST DEALINGS: 


Apr. 29 May 20 June 3 
LAST DEALINGS: May 19 june 2 June 16 
ACCOUNT DAY: May 26 june 9 june 23 





Gz edged stocks were dull at first 
and when selling increased on 
Monday losses ranging up to 4 were 
recorded. But selling died away and the 
market staged a minor rally on Wednes- 
day. Thus Funding 3} per cent 1999- 
2004 having lost +s to 721% by Tuesday 
tallied to 72% on that day. 


Demand for leading industrials became 
more selective on Monday, but buying 
picked up on Wednesday as the market 
was cheered by the. continued flow of 
good company news and the April 
trade figures. The Economist Indi- 
cator. rose fractionally by 08 to 
a fresh peak of 267.8 - over the 
week to Wednesday’s close. Individual 
sectors of the market were strong and 
steel shares advanced on the municipal 
election results. John Summers, follow- 
ing its interim report, gained 44d. to 
48s. 9d. Colvilles rose by 1s. 44d. to 
32s. 9d. and United Steel by 1s. 74d. to 
31s. 73d. 


In motor and allied shares, Auto- 
motive Products jumped by as much 
as 14s. 3d. to 78s. 6d. following the 
higher dividend and scrip issue. ACV 
rose by 2s. 9d. to 48s. 6d. on the dividend 
forecast with the interim statement, and 
Armstrong Shock Absorbers gained 
ts. 13d. to 14s. 13d. But Rover lost 6d. 
to 27s. on the denial of an agreement in 
the merger negotiations. Electrical shares 
were rather irregular ; Automatic Tele- 
phone lost §s. 9d. to 76s. 9d. following 
the results and “Emmies ” dropped by 
Is. 103d. to 54s. 73d. . But Ever Ready 
rose by 4s. 44d. to 32s. 9d. following 
the higher. payment. and the proposed 
scrip issue. Store shares were firm 
following Marks and Spencer’s results, 
and GUS “A” gained fs. to 38s. 14d. 
and Gamage 3s. to 78s. Dealings began 
on Wednesday in the new Debenhams 
debenture issued at 974 (£25 paid). The 
stock opened at § premium and closed 
at 4} premium. Among food shares, 
Bovril rose by 4s. 9d. to 74s. and Allied 
Bakeries “B” by 9d. to’3Is. 


Insurances ‘were still active, but Atlas 
slumped by 4s. to’ 90s. on Wednesday 
following the capital plans and 
dividend forecast. Banking shares 
remained firm and District rose by 
4s. 6d. to a 1959 peak of 87s. 6d. on the 
announcement of a pending “ rights” 
issue. Westminster “B” advanced by 
2s. 3d. to 70s. 3d. and Midland by 2s. 9d. 
to 70s. 6d, 


Little interest was shown in oil shares 
and Shell Trinidad lost 2s. 6d. to 
133s. 9d.’ Kaffirs were irregular and F:S. 
Geduld lost 3s. 14d. to 175s. 7$d. In 
the OFS group Loraine lost 74d. to 31s. 
despite Anglo-American’s decision [0 
acquire shares through a loan conversion. 
Anglo-American itself gained 8s. 9d. on 
the week to 181s. 3d. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 9, 1959, there was an “ above- 

line” surplus (after ee for Sinking Funds) of £62,615,000 

with a surplus of £9,461,000 in the previous week 

anda surplus of £53,725,000 in the corresponding period of last 

. There was a net expenditure“below-line”’ of £15,510,000 

ing a total surplus of £3,279,000 compared with a deficit of 
000 in 1958-59. 






























£’000 
Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax .....- 2147,000} 172,679 

Be ea 171,000 14,400 

Duties...-. : i 
= Sols hans 5,900 
Profits Tax, EPT & 
FPL ..... sae 4,000] 21,900 
Other Inlan: ev. 
Ge cccdecse 1,000 ee ose 
Total'Inland Rev.. |2856,000} 232,779| 244,473 26,273) 31,334 
ee ae 1285,500] 146,807| 149,507] 30,325| 27,302 
= i 864,500] 124,675 | 115,035] 54,153, 60,070 
Total Customs and 
Badd’. .'. cdc 2150,000] 271,482| 264,542] 85,478, 87,372 
Motor Duties .... | 104,000] 9,402] 9,686] 1,469| 3,653 
PO (Net Receipts)| _... 2,300} 1,960] 2,300} 1,960 
Broadcast Licences| 35,000 2,000 2,000] ... dete 
Sundry Loans .... | 30,000] 2,075| 2,032] 1,993) 1,989 
Miscellaneous .... | 150,000] 10,191 9,172] 3,639)... 
Wis cc ckses 530,229| 533,865 120152 126308 
Ord. Expend. 
Debt interest .... | 600,000] 96,871) 75,045] 5,447| 5,072 
Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer .| 79,000] 7,788) 8,313] 2,479) 2,631 
Other Cons. Funds| 10,000 668 899 101 20 
Supply Services... |4494,996] 401,151 | 396,865) 57,100, 54,760 
WG s ésccecs 506,477 | 483,122 65,127 62,483 


1,300) 1,210 


“Above-line ’’ Surplus or 
SNE <6 rebeeaheoree® 
“Below-line’’ Net Expendi- 
GP vn pocsesccns decd 


Total Surplus or Deficit. 
Net Receipts from: 


Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings. Certificates...... 
Defence Bonds .......... 


* Receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund to May 9, 1959, 
£10 million, compared with £16 million in the corresponding 
period last year, 


FLOATING DEBT 


(€ million) 


Ways and Means 










Treasury Bills Adveness 
f Total 
Date Floating 
Tender Tap Public | Bank of | - Debt 
Dept. | England 











































1958 

May 10 | 3,150-0 4928-9 
1959 

Feb, 7 | 3,250-0 | 1,891-6 5,379- 
» 14} 3,140-0 | 1,874-2 5,266- 
» 21 | 3,070-0 | -1,943-7 5,210 

" 3,010-0 | 1,990-0 5,197- 
Mar. 7 | 2,950-0 | 1,999-9 5,163 

» 14! 2920-0 | 1,993-9 5,143 

» 21 | 2,910-0| 2,030-3 5,193 

—_ 


= 
ws 
> 








—————“— 
Apr. 4) J -O| 1,986-3 5,227 
» It | 2940-0 | 2015-7 5.236 
» 18) -0 | 2,007-5 5,245 
» 25 -O | 2,025-8 5,243 
May 2) “0 | 2,089-0 5,284 
9 -0 | 2,053-9 5,233 








* 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


To market encountered a persistent 
shortage of funds this week. Fresh 
credit did not become available to offset 
the calling of the clearing banks and over- 
night money was hard to find. On Thurs- 
day and Friday of last week, and again 
on Monday one or two houses had to 
borrow a very small amount from the 
Bank of England. The authorities entered 
the market to provide a small amount of 
assistance last Friday and continued to 
give a small amount of help through to 
Wednesday. Fresh money commanded a 
rate in excess of 34 per cent for much of 
this period and more than 3} per cent 
has been conceded to avoid recourse to 
the Bank. 

At last week’s Treasury bill tender, the 
discount market left its concerted bid un- 
changed at £99 3s. 5d., but obtained an 
allotment of 33 per cent at this price com- 
pared with an ‘allotment of about 20 per 
cent at the previous tender. The average 
rate of discount was almost unaltered at 
£3 6s. 1.22d. per cent. Total applications 
fell by about £22 million although the 
offer was raised by £10 million to £200 
million of 91-day bills. 

Recent funding operations in the 
United States resulted in a rise in the 
average rate of allotment of 182-day bills 
from 3.316 per cent to 3.408 per cent. 


MONEY RATES: London 





Bank rate (from % | Discount rates: % 
4'4%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): GE Gi ccsecees 
Banks .........065 3 months 332-3 
Discount houses... 2-2', 4 months 

Money: 6 months 3!332-3 
Day-to-Day ...:... 23g-3'g | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury bills: months...... 4,-5 
2 months......... Big 4 months...... 44-5 
3 months......... Hy 6 months...... 47-5!, 

New York 
Official discount % /| Treasury bills: b 4 
rate: Pep > So. cuccscs 2-935 
(from 2'2%, 5/3/59) 3 o>” Wet aweue 2-722 







Official Rates 





























BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





| 
May 6, | May 13, 


(€ million) | 1958 1959 1959 





| 
Issue Department*: 


Notes in circulation ....... |2,020-0 42,064-6 | 2,077-0 
Notes in banking dept... | 30-4 35:7 | 23-3 
Govt. debt and securities* |2,046-3 |2,096-7 | 2,096-7 
Other securities ......... 0-7 0-8 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion ... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 2°5 2:5 

Banking Department: 

Deposits: 

Public accounts.......... 11-2 10-8 13-4 
Paden t cdakoceaces 216-7 233-5 235-1 
 Ctnbseccdecedene 71-3 63-6 63-0 
EN édeheduceseqoedtees 2992 307-9 311-5 
Securities: 
Government ............ 248-2 244-3 261-1 
Discounts and advances .. 16-7 24-3 23-2 
SE cin caccdh icatet cece 19-3 20-4 20-7 
Wav Bon6Ba0eees cages 284-2 289-0 305-0 
Banking department reserve. 32:7 36-7 24:3 
. %o Yo % 
FP. 0 06560004060 10-9 1-9 ‘8 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,100 million 
March 25, 1959. 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 





















Date of 
Tender Average Allotted 
Offered | Applied Allotted Rate of at Max. 
for | Allotment Rate* 
| 
s. d. g 
250-0 103 10-81 % 
1959 
Feb. 6| 210-0 | 385-3 190-0 60 0-22 45 
» 13! 190-0 | 339-6 | 190-0 59 10-89 30 
»- 20| 200-0 | 347-1 | 200°0 61 9-89 27 
<4 220-0 | 317-9:| 220-0] 65 622 | 51 
; 230-0 | 370-4 | 230-0 66 0:14 57 
| 230-0 | 374-1 | 230-0 65 11-05 43 
250:0 | 360-4 | 250-0 65 8-95 55 
260-0 | 378-8 | 260-0 66 0-10 58 
Apr. 3} 250-0 | 381-0 | 250-0 65 11-42 50 
» 10] 260-0 | 433-9. | 260-0 64 0-89 65 
» 7 {.250-0.| 386-6.| 230-0 6 9-12 38 
» 24) 210-0 | 359-2 | 210-0 65 7-89 26 
May || 190-0 | 364-4 | 190-0 66 1-8! 20 
» ~8| 200-0 | 342-3 | 200-0 6 1-22 33 


* On May 8th tenders for 9! day bills at £99 3s. 5d. secured 
33 per cent, higher tenders being-allotted in full. The offer 


acaid ‘ this week was for £190 million of 91 day bills. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








United States $ 2-78-2-82 2-B15——, 2:815—34 2-BIM% gig | 2BI% eI 
Canadian '$ ... ans 2 ata, 2°713,-! 5 ae ‘6 2:7 i5:6-716 2:7 156-716 
French Fr. .... | 13-6220-14-0265 | 13-80tj-3 13-058, | 13: Je | 13-O0-3, | 13 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547 | 12-173,-18 12: 177q-18y | 12: 177%g-18ly, |< 12-17% -7— | 12 173e-%y 
Belgian Fr..... 137-96- 140-45- 140-37! 140-37!2- 140-35- 140-35- 
Dutch Gid 10 4-10-80 10-627 Ry 0-627, ane 10 624-63" 10 62575 10 62% 
te! ‘ . . . 1 ! e + . . 4 e 4 
W. Ger Det. | 11-59-1192 | The77hc ree Neyreaele | 11-77%_78lg | 1-779 | 1 
PortugueseEsc. | 79- -00 80-15-30 80-1 80- 15-30 80- 15-30 80- 15- 
Italian Lire... 1725-1775 1747434 1747'4~48 1747! vain 1747! 4-34 
Swedish Kr. 14-3734-14-59', 14-5$5,-75 : . 14- 7, 14- 8 i4- 75 14-563g-5, 
Danish Kr 19-06!2~19-62 19-39g-lp | 19-3904! 19-39! 19-39 19-3935 |. 19-39%5-55 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!2 - 003, 20-037 g | 20-037, g | 20-037g-04'g | 20-04-04, | 20- lg 
One Month Forward Rates 
Uniend-Seates Su. ci cccsccccccacs 3ig—lyec. pm |. 3igmticc. pm | Jigtige. pm | Freie. pM | Fremligc. PM | Sig—scc. pm 
RE DG ap Se vecencs voce cctis ete. dis ‘§ “ dis a9 dis ec. dis 'g-3gc. dis "ee. dis 
FPORER Re: voc cccndccctcoccceces par—Ic. dis par-lc. dis par-ic. dis par—ic. dis par-Ic. dis pag-lc. dis 
GTO a 0.056 nce rcqecestseceses 1-34c,. pm I-34c. pm 1~34c, pm 1-4c. pm 7g gc. pm q, pm 
GORE Ee a vec cdcscndecceceedet 8-3c. pm 7-2c. pm 7-2¢. pm 7-2c. pm 6—Ic. pm Ic. pm 
SUR bs cb nkcceeacacoves ches 1-34c. pm 1-34c. pm 1-34c. pm 1-34c. pm 1-34c. pm 1-34c. pm 
Oe ey Ge eacacesedpcscsues 1-34pf. pm 1-34pf. pm 1-34pf. pm 1-34pf. pm 7g—epf. pm 7——5apf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United EB. ies shccveates ' . pm Tigi6c. pm 7)6—i6¢. pm 3g—! 4c. pm 3g—!4c. pm | 3g—! 4c, pm 
Canadian $..........0+eceeeeees 34~7g¢. dis 34~7gc. dis 34-7gc. dis 13;6-!5igc. dis | '3;g-!5,gc. dis | '3,¢-!5:¢c, dis 
BOR TWe occa sce c ect ebaceawe 3-234c. pm | 3-234c. pm 3-234c. pm | 27—-25gc. pm | 25g-23gc. pm | 25g~-23gc. pm 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ....-ceecceeeeees 27g-2%epf. pm | 27g-25gpf. pm | 27g-25epf. pm | 27g—2%gpf. pm | 25g-23apf. pm | 2!2-2'4pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 249/4!2 nab 249/4!2 249/6)4 249/7 

















































Prices and Wages Prices and Wages......... This week External Trade ........... May 2nd 












WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator(*): 
All items ...... hs'ne Cat pwhieshe cannes ae 
Fibres eeeeeesreeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Metals..... shavesvvcoocvsnencesssueed 
ENO “(ONS sc cacccccicccsesscs sci ee 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICE S(’) 
Materials used in: 
All manufacturing industries.........-- 
Mechanical engineering......++e+eeeees 
Electrical machinery .......+see0+ eunp'e 
Building and civil engineering ........- 
House building .......seeseccesceceers 
Products of: 
All manufacturing industries..... jesaye 
Chemicals and allied trades...... égeves 
Iron and steel... ..ccccccseeveeceseecs 
Textile industry .....ccccsvccccesccece 
Food manufacturing....cccosesseceeees 
Commodities: 
Cotton, FAW .ccccsccvccssecvecceseres 
bia. el  ATEREPE ee cdc abeeweaes 
Rubber, No. {| RSS, one month future. 
Softwood, imported ....csccsceesesees 
Copper, ex-warehouse ....sseeeeeeeees 





UK RETAIL PRICES 
POE) 56 oi.c aoe iccicecccncpasseuees 
POEs ccecnte cadence doesouuesereesioes 
PU MOS occ cgdcccgecccccacevecesccss 
FANE cc-caé.< pbabkece canes Ves nceeane ; 
PRINT <0 5.00 0 50.0000 ds0s0d9m as Renate 
CHOC 55 occcbe voce ct cet bios dedme's be 
Fuel’ and light. ........cescveccccccess 
Household durable goods ....4....%... 
Drink ...ccccsccscccgcceeptscsoossags 
TObSCCO . vac cn ve ceded coves cryeepeces 


Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer sperding).......vecceesiseces 


UK TERMS OF. TRADE 
Import prices: 

AST FROME. oko cece tics cece ncredcdecctese 

Food, drink anid tobaccd 222... ee. 

Basic Materials ccavinctincbacccedpeccpes 

FEIGUS cca mciinws 64a 004 cbs 6s re Geaacee 

Manufactured goods ..........+- san see 
Export prices: 

FAD NOONE cdc cc tc ccccgeess Sep ehiess 

All manufactures .... 0... cceeeeseweens 

CAO i555 SST eee yee cd macecie 

Engineering products ...........-+.+ se 

Textiles (excluding clothing)........... 
Terms of trade: 

Ratio of import to export prices...... 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 


UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates: 
*y WET conc ns Wetec hseectisvecas 


Scicckescaonncae eee sane sdub nas oes 
POO cok bin dab aves pe veaw tas reyes 
RIVERINE) 5co0cvngececebtdcistescace 
PU MTG aso she cnn. neten etna sects 


Weekly earnings:(‘) 


All workers. ......ccee0. ned hinds Be $ds 
TOUS Seine hwnd ot.0% ciakiscnguinsas se 
WPI 5 ieee N00'ccee0 jnihes ake was 
All workers....... pete des caves we 

Wak sc free cewi's seed va Sg CER sue eR eS eg 





(') For a rough conversion to basis of june, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 


THE E 





BRITISH 


Manpower and Output.... April 25th Industrial Profits.......... April I8th 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.........+. Feb. 7th United States ............ May 9th 





1957 | 1958 1959 (5) 


mid-June 






































| 
1952=100] 92 95 87 90 | 9) 
2 90-8 | 98:8 | 94-8 85:0 | 84.9 
. 81-5 | 95-9 | 80-1 82-0 | 82:3 
2 95-6 | 79:7 | 70-8 76-9 | 78-0 
. 101-8 | 107-2 | -104-3 é 130-6 | 131-9 
Monthly averages 1958 1959 pes 
196 | 1957 | 1958 | Feb. | Mar. | “April | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | April 
{ = “~ — 
1954= 100] 106-7 | 107-4 | 100-8 | 99-6 | 100-5 | 101-1 | tol-8 | 101-8 | 100-8 
ie 16-5 | 121-9 | 123-5 | 423-4 | 123-3 | 122-9 | 424-1 | 124-4 | 124-9 | Ion 
. 114-3 | 114-9 | 114-5 | tian | 114-0 | 113-7 | 115-4 | 115-8 | t16-4 | 116-9 
. 109-5 | 113-7 | 114-2 | tae | 04-6 | 14-2 | 03-3 | 003-3 | 083-3 | 1133 
< 109-4 | 12-3 | WO | tia-S | 24 | iat | 10-7 | 10-6 | 110-7 | 110-7 
‘ 107-0 | 110-4 | wt-2 | tos | to | tt-o | one-7 | ae7 | ee | ris 
. 103-1 | 106-5 | 105-6 | 106-2 | 105-7 | 105-8 | 106-0 | 106-3 | 106:4 | 107.0 
S 112-8 | 125-2 | 129-9 | 130-9 | 130-9 | 129-6 | 129-6 | 129-7 | 129-7 | 129.7 
e 97-5 | 100-9 | 97:9 | 99:6 | 99-0 | 987 | 95-6 | 95-0 | 948 | 948 
: 105-8 | 107-1 | 104-9 | 102-5 | 104-3 | 104-6 | 107-5 | 107-2 | 106-4 | 106-0 ° 
* 95-1 90:7 | 77-2 | BI-8 | 80-2 | 79:3 | 69-4 | 66-6 | 642 | 65.0 
F 90-6 | 101-1 72:4 | 92-9 | 76-9 | 74-3 | 63-6 | 66-2 | 67:3 | 77-5 
: 143-4. | 131-6 | 118-2 | 114-6 | 115-2 | 116-4 | 125-7 | 126-1 | 130-8 | 137-6 
109-5 109-7 102-1 106-3 105-4 104-2 95-6 94-5 94-5 | 94-4 
x 132-4 | 88-3 | 79-4 | 65:5 | 68:4 | 706} 925 | 95:0 | 99-9 | 965 
Jan. 17, | 
1956=100] 102-0 | 105-8 | 109-0 | 107-6 | 108-4 | 109-6 | 110-4 | 110-3 | 110-3 | 
Z 102-2 | 104-9 | 107-1 | 103-9 | 105-7 | 108-7] 109-8 | 109-1 | 108-9 
1938=1004 254 23 | 271 268 270 273 275 275 275 | 
“s 269} » 276 282 273 278 286 289 287 286 
; 145 155 172 167 167 170 177 178 178 
. 263 267 269 270 270 270 27 | 267 267 
Sea 280-7 ac ee 281 286 287 289 290 290 
- 308 309 310 309 305 305 305 
: 264 272 276 276 276 276 276 276 276 
ae ait 21 428 428 428 428 428 428 428 
1938=100] 38° |. > - 37 36 36 36 36 35 36 36. | 
1954100) 105 107 99 99 98 99 99 98 97 
aE 10! 10! 7 94 94 96 100 98 96 
: 106 110 96 101 99 99 91 91 91 
5 10°} 128 112 115 113 112 Tt 110 107 
: 110 104 101 100 98 99 102 102 103 
. 106 Wt 110 i 110 110 109 109 109 
Z 106 109 i 112 i Hl Hl HI 110 
: 112 115 118 120 118 120 116 117 117 
: 107 112 115 115 114 114 117 116 116 
- 99 101 101 104 103 102 9 | 9 96 
: 99 96 90 89 89 90 91 90 89 | 
1952=100} 157-0 | 112-7 | 67-1 64-0 | 63-3 | 62:7 | 70-3 | 68:2 | 65-1 | 
p. 31, 
1956=100} 104-7 | 110-0 | 113-9 | 112-6 | 412-7 | 112-7 | 116-3 | 116-6 | 116-7 z Nev 
a 104-8 | 110-0 | 113-8 | 112-5 | 112-5 | 112-6 | 116-2 | 1165 | 116-6 bur, 
. 1104-2 | 109-7 | 114-0 | 112-6 | 112-7 | 112-8 | tet | t6-S | 116-5 H 
" — pios-5 | ii-3 | 05-8 | 114-3 | 114-4 | 114-5 | 118-2 | 118-5 | 118-6 ; - 
1939=100] 272 286 296 293 293 293 302 303 303 | 
s. d. | 200 8 | 212 5 | 216 9 oi oe e | = 
237 11 | 254 7 3 5 253 2 ; a | lapa 
: 123 2 | 129 6 | 133 11 131. 3 : bees 
1938=100} 377 399 407 ; ; | G Jus 
- 345 365 371 i 367 | = 


the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (3) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, 
multiply throughout by 1-561. (4) Surveys made twice a year ; annual figures relate to October survey. (5) Revised figures for April 7th were : all items, 

; food, 85-3; fibres, 79-3 ; other items, 123-2. (6) In general males under 21 and females under |8 years of age. (7) Certain changes have been made in — 
the classification and coverage of the Board of Trade’s index numbers in this section. (8) The series for “ all items ’’ and “ other items ” have been revised 


throughout ; quotations for Middle East and Venezuelan crude oil now replace the previous quotation for gasolene. 
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Then, you'll be in- 
terested in what 
The Bank of Tokyo 
can do for you. 





vy LONDON OFFICE x 


Northgate House, 20/24 Moor. 
gate, London, E.C.2, England. 


yy OVERSEAS OFFICES x 


New York, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, Ham- 
burg, Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane, Singapore 
Hong Kong and 15 Representative Offices in other countries. 


ye DOMESTIC OFFICES + 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and-other main cities in 
Japan. 


Just call on us at 


=f THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD. 
= Head Office: NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 


je in 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


I0 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON EC4 





fire You Interested in Yapan? 


Keep up to date... 


with the help of either of these two 
informative monthly publications. Trade 
Trends summarises the latest state of 

trade throughout South, Central and East 
Africa; The Standard Bank Review gives a 
detailed survey of economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions in those territories. 

If you have business interests. there, we invite 


you to apply to the Secretary for free copies. 


800 branches and agencies throughout 
South, Central and East Africa. 





ra 
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T DAI- ICI BANK. 
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At the crossroads of the 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 
| BANQUE DE LA SOCIETE GENERALE DE BELGIQUE | 


Foreign Department. 3, Montagne du Parc, Brussels, SG Baron BONVOISIN, Chairman of the Board of Directors 





TOTAL ASSETS: Fernand PUISSANT BAEYENS, Vice-Chairman 


Belgian Francs: 44 000. 000. 000 
equivalent to £3] 4, 000, 000 


Over 500 Offices and Branches 
throughout the country 


Gaston VERBUYT, Managing Director 
Philippe DULAIT, Managing Director 
Edmond FERON, Director and Manager 


The leading Belgian Bank with 137 years of experience Henri Philippe CROMBE, Director and Manager 








ALL OVER THE WORLD 


there are people who are | 


Insured with the “ Royal” 


and who know they can be sure of 





Absolute security 
Protection framed to meet individual needs 


A service that operates on a world-wide basis 


Fair and prompt treatment if they suffer a loss 


You too would be well advised to consult us about your insurance needs 





Head Offices: 





LIVERPOOL: LONDON: 
1, North John Street, 2 24/28, Lombard Street, E.C.3 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED 
ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS SECTION 
require 
at Head Office in the West-End young 


Economic Statistician 


691 





ECONOMIST 

to join a small team responsible for research in a 
ge er "anad tema aes Ford Motor Company Limited have a vacancy for an Economist, aged 25-35, 
experience ts declan, ama H. teay Be velenes with a sound knowledge of statistics and market analysis. A degree in economics 
wey n accordance with age, qualifications and and several years’ experience in Market Research are essential. The position is 
eS, ———<« progressive and pensionable.—Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
. experience, should be forwarded to. Training and Recruitment Department, 
Applications te STAFF OFFICER. Ford Motor Company Limited, Dagenham, Essex, quoting reference SMA. 


British ‘ompany Limited. 
a ee See ea s.W. r 
ECONOMIST PLUS WEST MIDLANDS GAS BOARD 
Courtaulds invites applications for an appointment AREA HEADQUARTERS 
Oe ee een eee poker. Tee aun cee VACANCY FOR 
Ir ASSISTANT STATISTICS OFFICER 


Excernmies and Giecmidecion af routinc and 





carries 
ee ee eS ee ee ee 
stating age. qualifications and experience. 
eee ae ee ee ne rien, ane ee 
addressed to the Industrial Reiations Officer, West 
f Midlands Gas Board. 6 Augustus R 
National Service (PE. 1044), Birmingham, 15. to reach him not later than May 25. 1959. 
Register, Atlantic House, Farringdon s J. SWAN. 
Closing ‘date for receipt of applications June 5, 1959. Secretary to the Board. 





STATISTICIAN 


Applications are invited to fill a vacancy in the Statistics Unit of the Unilever 
Food Research Department. The person appointed will be required to do 
research on statistical problems arising from experiments in horticulture, animal 
nutrition, bacteriology, etc., and to design and analyse such experiments. 
Applicants should possess a good degree in Statistics or Mathematics. In the 
latter case they should possess a post-graduate diploma in Statistics. Applications 
from persons at present at University will be considered. Salary will be in 
accordance with age and experience and there is a comprehensive superannuation 
scheme. 

Applications should be made to : The Staff Officer (Ref. IDM.67), Unilever 
Limited, Colwerth House, Sharnbrook, Bedford. 









OLONIAL OFFICE (Overseas Geological Surveys). NVBESTMENT ANALYST. Merchant Bank requires 
London. The Mineral Resources Division of the experienced analyst for investment department, prefer- 
Overseas Geological Surveys requires a SENIOR SCIEN- ably with knowledge of North American markets. 
TIFIC OFFICER to take charge of Statistical Section | Experience of portfolio management would be an additional 
concerned with the compilation and imterpretation of | advantage. Salary im accordance with qualifications and 


ee a on production, consumption and experience.— Write Box MY /35. clo 95 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
mineral and mineral products throughout the 
world. He will be required to ody the mineral industry For further appointments see page 680 


Satistically and advise upon and future outlook. X 
Qualifications : Good degree "ae with sound 


of statistics. Experience Some experience of COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 






























wolicd statistics desirable and applicants who have had are invited for post of Planning Assistant, 
‘me contact with the mineral industry preferred. Working APT. Grade I (£610 — £765) plus London Weighting 
knowle of cas ef mates Duane Semeunes® a qerenstee, Wanstead. 

Salary within scale £1,233 to £1,460 (men). Hours Applicants should had some ecxperience in a 





Weekly, five-day week. Civil Service Superannuation foe Planni Office alin 
* candidate successful in C.S. Commission Open Com- and analysis of a, ee a ete ete 
Petition ; alternatively rae Application form to be ae - Vi and the preparation of statistical 
Peles, from Ministry of Labour and National Service. | tables for lamd use areas, cducation requirements. etc. 
Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic Applicants should possess a University Degree in either 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Closing date | Geography or ——_ and consideration will also be 


















teceipt of completed applications May 30, 1959. given to Graduates who possess such a degree, but have 

Actuary with experience of a or self-adminis- not had the planning experience, with a view to 
tered pension schemes required in 4 expanding | training for this 

Practice. Salary a: and experi- All reasonable facilities, including day rcliecase, will be 











ak hot less tham £1,500, Early prospect of partner- | given to enable the successful candidate to complete dn 
osking, 11-12 Finsbury approved course of studies to obtain Corporate Member- 
Aer STUDENT required in consulting prac- | ship of the Town Planning Institute. 

tice, Jecicrably gone Part I. ae Stating age eae week ; medical eee: oeccontuation. 
ror salary, to Hosking, 11-12 Finsbury Square, forms from ‘oumty Planning dviser. 
Place, Broomfield, Essex, to whom they should 

(ASSISTANT EXPERIMENTAL | ¢ returned by June 2, 1959. 

E) RE BY BUILDING se a 
-S.LR. INITIALL A QVONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY required by Managing 
QUENT ORD s LONDON, _W.1, _ SUBSE- Director of Chemical Company at Welwyn Garden 
Ot Tesearch AT GARSTON, NR. WATFORD, HERTS... | City. First-class as essential together with 
Work ns into economic problems industry. | ability to work on own Some chemical know- 
wrtan udes economics of mechanisation, organisation. ledge and abstracting experience an advantage.—Box 1166. 


ng CPment, and relation between design and ~ APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


costs. Candidates should generally have a Pass a 

‘re , ‘conomics, with Special emphasis on statistics. A. Having sold my successful manufacturing busi- 

Over) _o — range nat? (at age 22)}—£670 (age 26 or * ness my experience, ability and detailed knowledge 
Minter ing to Application forms obtainable | of the United States at your disposal in market surveys, 

Negiane © = of Labour and National Service, P. & E. | investigations, negotiations, etc. Reasonable fee basis. 

London. | ECs 1021), Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, | C. Landen, 8 Chestnut Place, Jamaica Plain, Boston 30, 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL - 
REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 





acturers. 
Write to the Managing Director, Re Ltd., 25-28 
ee Gate, S.W.1, of telephone oria 6621 


[i 2987, soctery. for university graduates over 27, 
has vacancies for men membcrs.—Enquirics in 
writing to Box 1171. 


MAY ne, eter oe oly on Dela Bats 
BAe A anethcadiags mets FISHER BUREAU, 
ABEL EYLES (First-class Duplicating. S/hand. Typing. 
Translating. 10 Beaconsficid Road, N.11. ENT 3324. 
HO are the best tailors in London? Try POPE & 
BRADLEY LTD.. 35 Dover Street. London, W.1. 

Tel. : HYDe Park 5866. 

you 16 mm. SILENT FILMS CONVERTED TO 
SOUND, specch, Sa ee, es Se 

& Howell Optical/ Magnetic naan. £366. 

Demonstrations arranged. & cea Lid.. 


I Leadenhall Street. London, 
HARE A FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, HYD 2545. 
Infinite care, right person or right flat. 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


The following preliminary traffic results for the first 
three months of the year 1959 comoared with the first 
three months of the year pa have been issucd. 


Kilometres run .. e< es ee ee 1,389,842 
Tons 
Passenger Traffic oe 458 — Esc. 4,354,000 
Local Traffic : 
Minerals es ee 34617— 4.846.000 
Other... oe 113.279— ,, 14,904,000 
Transit Traffic : 
Minerals 12821— . 55.015.000 
Other .. ¥ 23.623 — 15.658.000 
Miscellaneous Receipts _ — 2.422,000 
Tons (excluding Service 
Traffic) 284.798 — . 97,199,000 
Working Expenses in 
Africa ee ee * 58.255.000 
Net Operating Receipts « ee * 38,944,000 
i958 
Kilometres run .. es Se ee 1.589.286 
Tons 
Passenger Traffic ee 401 — Esc. 4.024.000 
Local Traffic : 
Minerals ee ee 33.072— ., 5.158.000 
Other . ee ee 156.571 — .,, 18,085,000 
Transit Traffic : 
Minerals ee os 127.680 — ., 60.179.000 
Other .. os 28.057 — .. 21,.848.000 
| Miscellaneous Receipts —_— — 2.481.000 
| Tons (excluding Service 
Traffic) .. 345.781 — ,, 111,775,000 
| Working Expenses in 
Africa .. ee ee © 5§9.471.000 
Net Operating Receipts 52 304.000 
Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Debentures 
and 90 per cent of the equity of the Bengucla Railway. 





EDUCATION AND COURSES 


PORTSMOUTH COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


FULL-TIME COURSE FOR THE B.SC.(ECON.) 
DEGREE OF LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Applications for the session 1959/60 can now be 
— d. Applications should be made to the Course 

or. 

Entrance requirements are : 

(a) G.C.E. passes in any five subjects of which at least 
two must be at Advanced level. 

&) G.C.E. passes in any four subjects. of which at 
least three must be at Advanced level. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 

. Civil Service, Management, Export. 

Certificate of Education, etc. Also 

practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 

subjects —Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, 

mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4. 


@ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 

14-week courses.—Write. Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 
Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) 
at moderate fees. 1,147 W.H. students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E.. Law, 
Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus (mention exam.) from 


E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. LL.B.. Director of Studics, 
Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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Today the Gas Industry’s apprenticeship schemes, its 


professional and commercial courses for staff, 


its university scholarships and management training schemes 


are“attracting more and more young people to make 
tomorrow’s Gas Industry even more live and vital. 


AND TODAY—every industry and 12 million homes use GAS. 
ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCI 








